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THE  ALBANIAN  TANGLE. 

Alb.\nia  is  a  problem  of  intense  political  interest  flavoured  by 
a  spice  of  political  danger.  It  was  set  before  Europe  by  way  of 
warding  off  a  greater  and  more  perilous  problem  which  would, 
however,  have  confronted  only  two  allies,  who  in  this  matter  are 
rivals — Italy  and  Austria-Hungary.  As  members  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  these  two  States  are  bent  on  upholding  the  present 
equilibrium  on  the  Adriatic,  and  as  rivals  each  one  grudges  the 
other  any  acquisition  of  territory  or  increase  of  influence  there. 
In  particular  the  Albanian  harbour  of  Vallona  is  strategically  of 
such  vast  importance  to  an  Adriatic  State  that  neither  of  these 
two  can  allow  the  other  to  take  possession  of  it,  come  what  may. 
For  this  reason  alone,  therefore,  had  there  been  none  other, 
the  creation  of  the  new  realm  of  Albania  was  a  political  necessity 
for  Italy  and  Austria.  But  it  was  also  an  act  of  justice  towards 
one  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  races  of  the  Continent,  and  was 
construed  as  such  by  Europe.  For  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  existence 
of  an  Albanian  race,  and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  ignore  it. 
Under  the  crushing  weight  of  Turkey  the  Albanians  alone,  of  all 
the  Christian  peoples  of  the  Balkans,  kept  their  national 
physiognomy  and  their  racial  consciousness  intact.  Religion 
itself — at  all  times  an  irresistible  solvent  of  ethnical  cement  in 
the  Turkish  Empire — was  powerless  to  sap  the  foundation  cf 
Albanian  nationality.  And  the  Turk  grasped  this  characteristic 
trait  and  utilised  it  to  the  utmost,  humouring  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  Arnauts  and  employing  them  against  the  turbulent 
elements,  Christian  and  Moslem,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It 
was  in  order  to  have  this  redoubtable  force  always  at  its  beck  and 
call  that  the  Porte  systematically  encouraged  the  simple-minded 
highlanders  to  hold  aloof  from  their  neighbours,  to  preserve  their 
secular  customs,  to  maintain  their  ancient  feudal  order,  and  to 
observe  their  clumsy  substitutes  for  law. 

The  establishment  of  an  Albanian  State  was  therefore  the 
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direct  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  sudden  shifting  of  the  equili¬ 
brium  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  And  as  the  Albanians  them¬ 
selves  were  largely  answerable  for  this  displacement,  one  may 
truly  affirm  that  they  too  contributed  materially  to  their  own 
renascence.  It  was  in  the  name  of  their  nationality  that  they 
resisted  stubbornly  under  conditions  of  disheartening  inferiority 
the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Nationality  is  the  cement 
which  kept  the  Albanians  intact  under  Eome,  Byzance,  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  Venetian  domination,  and  Ottoman 
misrule.  But  only  the  Albanians.  Among  all  the  other  Christian 
peoples  of  the  East  nationality,  when  tested,  proved  unavailing  to 
achieve  this  result.  Eeligion  was  the  balm  which  saved  their 
dead  political  bodies  from  corruption  under  the  Osmanli.  Those 
among  them  who  remained  true  to  their  creed  might  suffer  hard¬ 
ship  or  death  for  their  fidelity,  but  at  any  rate  the  survivors 
were  not  absorbed  by  the  Turk,  whereas  all  the  weak-kneed  who 
embraced  Islam  were  at  once  bereft  of  their  nationality,  like  the 
Vlachs,  the  Pommaks,  the  Bosniaks,  and  others.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  Albanian  who  changed  his  faith  never  forfeited  his 
nationality  as  a  consequence.  Whether  he  became  Orthodox 
or  Moslem,  or  remained  Catholic,  he  was  always  an  Albanian,  and 
was  treated  as  such  by  his  kindred.  Nowhere  in  tb  P^’kans 
has  nationality  been  so  deep-rooted  as  among  the  pe'  :*ic  of  the 
Shkipetar  race. 

This  characteristic,  which  has  never  been  prop  .ily  nPaH’sed 
or  even  understood  in  Europe,  was  utilised  by  Abdul  iian  j  v<’ho, 
when  he  found  his  Christian  subjects  slipping  from  his  gia-q 
under  the  championship  of  the  European  Powers,  endeavoured 
to  colonise  the  territories  still  remaining  to  him  by  the  two  high¬ 
land  races  which  he  could  use  as  docile  instruments  in  peace  time 
as  in  war ;  the  Kurds  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Albanians  in  the 
Balkans.  In  normal  years  he  sent  them  to  colonise  Christian 
districts,  and  in  war  time  to  drive  out  the  obnoxious  inhabitants. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Kurds  received  lands  from  which  they 
expelled  the  Armenian  owners,  and  the  Albanians  came  down 
from  their  northern  highlands  and  occupied  districts  on  the 
boundaries  of  Servia,  while  others  in  the  South-East  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  villages  and  estates  belonging  to  the  Greeks.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  his  faithful  Albanians  in  their  pristine 
ignorance  of  the  new  spirit  which  was  blowing  from  the  West 
over  all  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  rendering  them 
impatient  of  misrule,  he  isolated  the  people,  closed  native  schools, 
penalised  the  use  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  forbade  the  printing  of 
Albanian  books,  punished  every  attempt  at  organisation,  dis¬ 
couraged  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country. 
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and  prohibited  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  building  of 
bridges.^ 

But  the  Young  Turks  undid  his  work  and  blundered  in  this  as 
in  so  many  other  matters  of  imperial  import.  At  first  they 
encouraged  and  then  proscribed  Liberal  ideas,  and  they  ended 
by  a  mad  attempt  to  root  out  the  one  ineradicable  trait  of  the 
Albanian  race — its  national  consciousness.  The  results  are 
recorded  by  history. 

For  the  right  of  opening  Albanian  schools  and  having  their 
children  taught  in  their  mother  tongue  and  writing  their  language 
with  suitable  letters,  the  Albanians  sacrificed  their  substance  and 
their  lives.  And  it  was  largely  the  effort  to  overcome  this  stout 
resistance  that  sapped  the  strength  of  the  Turks  and  fatally 
handicapped  them  in  the  campaign  against  the  Balkan  League. 
It  is  seriously  therefore  to  over-rate  the  part  played  by  political 
expediency  in  the  formation  of  the  new  community  to  assert  that 
the  scheme  was  devised  solely  by  Austria  and  Italy  for  their  own 
behoof.  The  statesmen  of  Vienna  and  Rome  set  the  hall-mark  of 
international  diplomacy  upon  a  combination  which  a  host  of  other 
circumstances  rendered  indispensable  and  pressing.  Had  this 
necessity  been  clearly  perceived  and  rightly  gauged  at  the  outset 
there  would  have  been  fewer  sneers  at  the  wild  experiment,  and 
less  scepticism  when  baffling  obstacles  were  first  encountered. 

What  the  European  public  is  now  eager  to  learn — if  there  be 
anyone  able  to  answer  the  query — is  whether  the  new  State  can 
live,  thrive  and  discharge  the  useful  functions  which  the  Powers 
have  assigned  to  it,  or  whether  the  intricate  and  multitudinous 
growths  which  now  seemingly  overspread  the  land  will  choke  off 
all  fruitful  endeavour  and  call  for  a  solution  more  radical  and 
less  ephemeral  than  fitful  direction  and  temporary  military  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  latter  assumption  has  hardened  to  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  many  since  the  recent  outbreak  of  troubles  in  the  centre 
of  Albania  and  the  flight  of  the  Royal  Family.  But  it  is  still 
too  soon  to  instance  these  deplorable  occurrences  as  proofs  that 
the  State-building  experiment  is  an  egregious  failure.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  include  those  untowurd  events — considered 
apart — among  the  ills  from  wfflich  no  inchoate  State — and  least 
of  all  one  born  under  such  adverse  circumstances  as  Albania — is 
ever  immune.  Instead  of  launching  out  into  prophecies  which 
to-morrow’s  ups  and  downs  may  belie,  it  will  be  more  helpful  to 
dwell  on  the  essential  conditions  of  Albania’s  existence,  the 
narrow  boundaries  set  to  opportunity,  the  lack  of  everything 

(1)  One  of  the  few  writers  who  appears  to  have  gauged  rightly  the  trend  of 
Abdul  Hamid’s  Albanian  policy  is  Louis  Jaray  (cf.  Questions  Diplomatiques  et 
Colonxalea,  No.  411). 
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needed  for  consolidation,  and  the  disturbing  interplay  of  foreign 
influences  with  the  national  character,  and  to  leave  the  reader 
to  shape  his  own  forecast. 

Albania  then  was  born  with  the  taint  of  original  sin  which  will 
of  necessity  tarnish  all  her  future  activity.  A  considerable  part 
of  her  territory  and  a  large  section  of  her  population  were  severed 
from  the  trunk,  so  to  say,  and  grafted  on  Montenegro  and  Servia. 
This  was  the  handiwork  of  Europe,  impelled  by  motives  alien  to 
the  welfare  of  the  new  nation.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  sinister 
course  taken  by  the  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  one 
may  well  fear  that  it  will  be  followed  by  like  mischievous  conse¬ 
quences.  Then  the  provinces  severed  from  Turkey  were  so 
distributed  that  each  of  the  little  States  which  received  a  part 
received  together  with  it  the  bitter  hatred  of  one  of  its  neighbours 
in  whose  territory  that  part  ought  in  fairness  to  have  been  incor¬ 
porated.  At  the  London  and  Bucharest  Conferences  a  similar 
course  was  struck  out.  Instead  of  rigging  out  the  new  State  with 
the  essential  territorial  conditions  of  vitality,  and  keeping  together 
all  the  compact  Albanian  population,  several  villages,  towns  and 
districts  were  lopped  off  and  then  spliced  together  with  the  Slavs 
whom  they  hate  and  by  whom  they  are  hated.  And  this  ethnical 
vivisection  was  not  the  result  of  a  mistake ;  it  was  effected  with 
deliberation  and  foreknowledge  of  the  inevitable  results. 

One  motive  for  this  unnatural  division  was  Austria’s  resolve 
to  deprive  Servia  of  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  and  to  use  Albania  as 
a  bar  betw'een  her  and  that  waterway.  The  expediency  of  this 
attitude  towards  Servia  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  discuss,  but 
what  I  feel,  and  feel  strongly,  is  that  the  work  of  fashioning 
Albania  into  an  independent  State  ought  to  have  been  undertaken 
on  its  own  merits  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
possible.  Thus,  there  should  have  been  no  hampering  conditions, 
no  need  of  mutilating  the  new  State  in  order  to  compensate 
Servia  for  her  exclusion  from  the  Adriatic.  As  it  happened, 
however,  Austria  was  worsted  in  a  series  of  wearisome  wwdy 
battles,  and  forced  to  give  up  one  after  another  Albanian  villages, 
towns,  and  districts  which  have  since  been  incorporated  in  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Servia.  Albania  thus  became  a  mere  torso  which  may 
prove  unable  to  stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  vastly  superior 
organisations,  military  and  political,  nearly  all  of  them  eager  for 
her  partition.  Servia  denies  Albania’s  right  to  exist,  and  is 
ready  when  opportunity  serves  to  draw  the  practical  corollary 
from  this  negation.  Montenegro  and  Servia  are  destined  in  the 
near  future  to  unite  and  form  one  Slav  kingdom  hostile  to  the 
new  realm,  which  needs  all  its  sons  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
that  will  one  day  be  made  against  it.  Meanwhile  thousands  of 
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these  hardy  mountaineers,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  their  new  masters,  and 
are  on  their  way  to  Anatolia,  where  some  provision  is  being  made 
for  their  reception  by  the  Turkish  Government.  I  have  met 
steamers  crowded  with  them. 

Under  such  conditions  there  is  little  hope  that  peace  will  be 
of  long  duration  in  the  Balkans.  One  of  the  sources  of  trouble 
there  which  will  make  itself  felt  before  all  others  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  that  unfair  partition  which  gives  to  the  Slavs 
the  market  towns  of  which  the  Albanian  peasants  have  absolute 
need — for  they  cannot  dispense  with  them  and  live.  Hence  a 
fierce  struggle  for  life  is  certain  to  break  out.  The  Dibra  valley, 
for  example,  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  no  place  to  buy  or  sell  except  the  city.  They  are 
isolated  by  distance  and  by  geographical  situation  from  every 
other  market,  especially  in  winter.  Yet  the  mountains  are  now 
j>art  of  Albania,  while  the  valley  and  city,  w^hich  are  economically 
indispensable  to  the  mountaineers,  have  been  annexed  by  Servia. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  results  of  this  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  w^ere  foreseen  and  foretold  by 
Baron  von  Giesel  and  myself  during  the  London  Conference,  and 
neither  of  us  could  then  believe  that  the  irrational  combination 
would  be  assented  to  by  any  body  of  men  free  to  effect  a  fair 
partition  on  its  own  merits.  But  the  ambassadors  in  London 
were  not  thus  free.  They  had  to  allow  for  considerations  of  an 
extrinsic  order,  and  were  well  aware  that  the  division  of  the  land 
which  they  imposed  upon  the  discontented  States  w'ould  lay  upon 
coming  generations,  and  perhaps  on  the  present  one,  crushing 
burdens  in  strife  and  bloodshed.  In  annexing  archi-Albanian 
districts  Servia  and  Montenegro  have  donned  each  a  Nessus’ 
shirt,  while  Albania  by  incorporating  the  Greeks  of  Epirus  has 
been  forced  to  do  the  same. 

It  was  this  contentious  matter  of  Epirus  wffiich  stirred  up  the 
anger  of  the  Greeks,  and  confronted  the  Albanian  Government 
with  its  first  mishaps.  The  district  to  be  annexed  was  inhabited 
by  people  who,  whatever  their  real  origin,  deemed  themselves 
Greeks,  spoke  the  Greek  tongue,  and  resented  being  handed  over 
to  the  rulers  of  a  State  so  much  less  cultured  them  themselves. 
Their  representative,  an  earnest  patriot,  M.  Vamvakas, 
journeyed  through  Europe  to  lay  the  desire  of  his  countrymen, 
who  asked  for  annexation  to  Greece,  or  at  least  autonomous 
government,  before  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  In  vain.  Europe’s 
decision  had  already  fallen,  and  against  it  there  w'as  no  diplomatic 
appeal.  But  aware  of  the  weakness  of  Europe  to  enforce  its  own 
decrees  when  the  interests  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers  are  not 
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involved,  the  people  of  Epirus  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
as  they  had  threatened,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  con¬ 
stituted  a  provisional  government  under  M.  Zographos,  and 
captured  villages  and  towns  which  the  regular  forces  of  the 
Hellenic  Government  had  vacated.  Whether  and  to  what  extent 
they  were  reinforced  by  officers  and  privates  of  the  regular  army, 
is  a  secondary  jx)int  which  I  am  not  concerned  to  discuss.  The 
pith  of  the  matter  is  that  Albania,  receiving  no  help  from  without, 
was  left  by  Europe  to  assert  and  uphold  its  rights  over  the  territory 
as  best  it  could.  And  it  was  left  without  the  means. 

The  ensuing  effort  of  the  Albanian  Government  to  put  down 
the  rebellion  involved  the  country  in  unmixed  evils.  The  Cabinet 
resolved  to  equip  an  expedition  against  the  Epirotes,  and 
requested  the  International  Commission  of  Control  to  authorise 
the  requisite  expenditure.  This  the  Commissioners  refused  to 
do  on  the  ground  that  the  contingent  thus  formed  would  consist 
of  untrained  soldiers  without  competent  officers,  and  that  deplor¬ 
able  excesses  on  the  part  of  both  might  reasonably  be  appre¬ 
hended.  Against  this  objection  it  was  urged  that  the  only 
alternative  to  a  native  army  was  the  despatch  of  European  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  Europe’s  decision,  and  that  a 
definite  and  speedy  choice  of  one  of  these  courses  seemed  a  neces¬ 
sary  corollary  of  Europe’s  attitude  and  Albania’s  plight.  As  the 
latter  had  been  rejected  the  former  became  imperative.  The 
Ministers  added  that  they  would  themselves  guarantee  that  no 
atrocities  would  be  allowed  to  embitter  the  struggle.  But 
Europe’s  representatives  were  inexorable. 

Essad  Pasha,  as  War  Minister  and  Home  Secretary,  was 
charged  by  his  sovereign  with  the  work  of  raising  recruits  in 
Central  Albania  for  this  expedition.  He  addressed  himself  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  people,  but  his  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  villages  that  had  once  acknowledged  his  sway,  like  Sliiak, 
Tirana,  Kavaya,  forbade  their  fighting  men  to  volunteer  for  a 
Christian  Prince  and  his  renegade  Mussulman  Minister  who  was 
responsible  for  bringing  over  that  Prince.  Thereupon  the  work 
of  enlistment  came  to  a  standstill.  I  was  with  Essad  at  the 
moment  when  the  telegram  announcing  this  decision  was  handed 
to  him,  and  I  noted  with  curiosity  the  effect  it  had.  He  boiled 
with  rage,  hurled  ejaculatory  phrases  at  the  rebels,  and  without 
losing  a  moment  dashed  off  to  Shiak  and  Tirana  to  call  them  to 
account.  Here  his  success  was  only  partial.  At  first  they 
ventured  to  reproach,  revile  and  assail  him,  but  he  daunted  them 
by  his  presence  and  his  intrepidity.  The  Albanians  know  a 
strong  man  when  they  see  him.  The  dispositions  which  Essad 
subsequently  took  for  taming  the  insubordinate  villagers  and 
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despatching  the  troops  southwards,  were  avidly  seized  upon  by 
his  personal  enemies,  construed  as  parts  of  a  plot  to  kill  the 
King,  overthrow  the  Government,  and  hand  over  Albania  to  the 
Young  Turks.  The  discovery  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  was  kept 
secret,  Essad,  who  was  War  Minister,  Home  Secretary,  and  Acting 
Vizier  in  one,  was  vigilantly  watched,  and  when  the  propitious 
hour  had  struck,  he  became  a  target  for  balls  and  bullets,  and  was 
finally  shipped  from  Albania  into  exile. 

That  high-handed  act,  for  which  as  yet  no  explanation  or  excuse 
has  been  offered,  was  followed  by  a  series  of  risings  in  the  country, 
which  one  party  ascribes  to  Essad’s  perfidious  machinations  and 
the  other  to  the  treacherous  attack  on  the  trusty  and  loyal  servant 
of  the  King.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  both  explanations  are 
unfounded. 

But  frontier  troubles  were  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the 
Epirote  rising  in  the  South.  The  Serbs  and  Montenegrins  were 
hardly  less  aggressive  than  the  Epirotes.  The  subjection  of  the 
Hoti  and  Gruda  clan  was  accompanied  by  the  flight  of  thousands 
of  necessitous  tribesmen  into  Scutari,  whose  arrival  thrust  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  into  dismay.  The  British  Governor, 
Colonel  Phillips,  on  taking  over  the  governorship,  had  been 
assured  by  his  predecessors,  the  Admirals,  that  everything  was 
in  order,  that  the  refugees  would  not  exceed  a  few  hundred,  and 
that  ample  provision  had  been  made  for  their  reception  and  keep. 
Events  belied  this  optimistic  forecast.  Nineteen  thousand 
fugitives  swept  down  the  hills  one  day  and  strained  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  Governor  to  the  utmost.  He  drove  most  of  them 
back  and  made  provision  for  nearly  two  thousand,  despite  the 
circumstances  that  there  were  no  funds  available  for  them. 

At  the  same  time  the  International  Boundary  Commission 
became  a  fruitful,  if  unwitting,  source  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
In  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Montenegro  and 
Albania,  the  Commissioners  were  not  at  one.  The  British, 
German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  representatives  were  for  according 
certain  hamlets  and  strips  of  territory,  which  they  deemed 
Albanian,  to  the  Government  of  Durazzo,  whereas  the  French 
and  the  Eussian  representatives  held  that  they  should  be  assigned 
to  the  Slav  State.  And  as  unanimity  of  votes  was  necessary  for  a 
definitive  settlement,  the  two  lines  were  drawn  provisionally. 
Within  these  lines  the  Montenegrins  are  wont  to  foregather  and 
shoot  any  Albanian  who  dare  to  trespass  on  them,  and  the  British 
Governor  of  Scutari  was  helpless  to  prohibit  the  encroachment  or 
punish  the  murderers.  Colonel  Phillips  also  received  messages 
announcing  that  if  a  single  Montenegrin  were  shot,  the  Cettinje 
Government  would  pour  its  troops  into  Albania  forthwith. 
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Against  these  disorders  there  was  no  remedy,  and  the  fact  that 
peace  and  order  have  been  maintained  in  the  city  of  Scutari  and 
over  a  large  district  to  the  North  and  North-East,  reaching  to 
the  river  Matya,  despite  those  difficulties  and  other  artificial 
obstacles,  constitutes  an  achievement  of  which  Colonel  Phillips 
and  his  country  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

From  these  perturbations  of  foreign  origin  even  the  centre  of 
Albania  is  not  immune.  Young  Turkish  emissaries,  professional 
and  amateur,  wandered  into  the  district,  stirred  up  the  misery- 
stricken  villagers  against  their  Christian  ruler  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment  from  whom  they  expected  so  much  and  received  nothing, 
decried  Essad  Pasha  as  a  traitor  and  a  renegade  who  was  making 
common  cause  with  the  giaour  and  the  foreigner,  and  in  this  way 
spread  disaffection  among  the  benighted  peasants.  Djemal  Bey, 
who  is  a  major  of  the  Ottoman  General  Staff,  Arif  Hikmet,  an 
ex-journalist  and  ex-deputy,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  among 
those  who  had  proscribed  the  use  of  the  Latin  alphabet  for  the 
Albanian  language,  a  Turkish  Artillery  captain  named  Irfan  Bey, 
a  Major  of  the  Ottoman  General  Staff,  Kemal  Effendi,  and 
Lieutenant  Kazem  Effendi — are  reputed  to  be  the  instigators  of 
this  meaningless  but  troublesome  movement.  All  of  them  are  men 
without  fortune,  yet  all  of  them  distributed  money  with  lavish 
hands. 

One  may  ask  with  astonishment  what  rational  purpose  can  lie 
at  the  root  of  this  disniptive  propaganda.  As  yet  no  motive, 
serious  or  plausible,  has  been  set  forth  or  hinted  at.  That  the 
Young  Turks  who  forfeited  Albania  by  their  folly  cannot  hope  to 
regain  it  by  their  intrigues,  is  evident  to  the  dullest  apprehension. 
Geographically  the  country  is  now  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  politically  there  is  no  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  States.  As  for  their  common  religion,  it  is 
indeed  outwardly  professed  by  a  majority  of  Albanians,  but  even 
these  are  split  up  into  hostile  sects  wffiose  adepts  are  amongst 
the  deadliest  enemies  of  Turkish  rule  and  of  the  Orthodox  Moslem 
faith.  t)ne  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  Young  Turks,  acting 
as  the  instrument  of  others  who  are  eager  to  provoke  pan-Balkan 
troubles  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  their  own  frontiers,  have 
embarked  on  a  scheme  which  they  fondly  imagine  will  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  repeating  in  respect  of  other  portions  of 
their  lost  territory  the  venture  which  they  so  successfully  carried 
out  in  Adrianople.  Another  is  suggested  by  the  Turkish  press 
organ  Tanin,  namely,  that  Djemal  Bey,  who  was  a  prisoner  of 
the  Serbs,  and  went  straight  to  Albania  on  being  released,  may 
be  acting  on  behalf  of  a  section  of  the  Slavs. 

In  a  w'ord,  every  man’s  hand  is  against  .Mbania,  which  before 
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it  can  be  properly  kneaded  into  a  compact  political  community 
and  accoutred  for  self-defence,  is  become  the  battleground  of 
Serbs,  Montenegrins,  Young  Turks,  and  Greeks,  as  in  the  dreary 
days  of  yore.  Called  to  life  by  sundry  agencies,  like  a  mummy 
resuscitated  by  the  alchemy  of  a  wonder-working  magician,  it 
was  at  once  turned  adrift  among  beasts  of  prey  eager  to  devour 
it,  with  no  serviceable  weajxjn  of  defence,  and  now  it  is  in  danger 
of  lapsing  into  chaos. 

Turning  from  external  difficulties  to  the  internal  situation  we 
are  faced  with  a  set  of  conditions  the  like  of  which  has  probably 
never  been  witnessed  in  modern  Europe.  To  characterise  the 
resulting  state  as  chaotic  is  to  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  mad 
cliassez  croisez  of  chiefs  who  have  no  subordinates ;  of  subordinates 
who  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  numerous  disunited  chiefs ;  of 
a  Cabinet  thwarted  by  an  International  Commission  of  Control, 
which  calls  for  its  abolition  and  volunteers  to  govern  in  its  stead ; 
of  zealous  and  well-meaning  Dutch  officers  checkmating  both 
Commission  and  Cabinet,  obtaining  supreme  power  and  bending 
the  King  to  their  will ;  of  an  Austrian  political  adviser  pulling  the 
rudder  in  one  direction  and  an  Italian  }X)litical  adviser  giving  the 
wheel  a  turn  in  the  other;  of  the  head  of  the  Government  and  of 
three  ministries  being  suddenly  roused  out  of  sleep  at  dead  of 
night  and  bombarded  with  mountain  guns  without  being  con¬ 
demned  or  accused  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanour ;  of  a 
misinformed  sovereign  despatching  artillery  and  quick-firing  guns 
against  a  body  of  malcontents  who  solemnly  declare  that  they 
came  only  as  petitioners ;  of  a  Court  and  Cabinet  fleeing  for 
refuge  to  the  foreign  warships  from  a  town  which,  as  they 
thought,  was  about  to  be  given  up  to  fire  and  the  sword.  Albania 
would  seem  to  have  become  a  vast  bedlam,  of  which  Durazzo  is 
the  special  ward  for  the  violent  and  most  dangerous  inmates.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  upright  intentions  or  good  faith  of 
any  of  those  bodies  or  individuals  is  being  impugned.  Far  from 
it.  They  are  all  well-meaning,  honourable,  and  feverishly  active 
in  pursuit  of  conflicting  aims.  Each  one  is  bent  on  saving 
Albania  from  the  anarchy  into  which  the  ill-considered  doings  of 
the  others  are  plunging  it.  Each  of  them  is  convinced  that 
there  is  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  country,  but  that  before  it 
can  be  applied  the  realm  must  be  purged  from  the  disastrous 
influences  of  the  rest. 

The  pathetic  side  of  this  strange  phenomenon  lies  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  every  one  of  these  individuals,  like  the  fly  on  the 
wheel,  fancies  that  he  is  the  source  of  any  progress  or  movement 
that  can  be  produced,  whereas  in  truth  what  goes  on  outside  the 
country  is  alone  of  any  moment ;  and  these  actors  are  but  playing 
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with  branches,  the  roots  of  which  are  hidden  without  and  are 
watered  or  withered  by  forces  to  which  neither  they  nor  the 
population  has  access.  They  have  yet  to  learn  how  limited  is  the 
reach  of  the  internal  agencies. 

By  these  factitious  contrivances  a  problem  eminently  easy  in 
itself  is  become  w^ell-nigh  insoluble.  The  Albanians  are  among 
the  most  chivalrous  and  also  the  most  docile  people  in  Europe, 
once  the  chords  are  touched  wdiich  alone  can  evoke  a  response  in 
their  hearts.  But  one  must  understand  the  peculiar  workings  of 
the  national  mind  and  set  before  it  such  motives  as  have  power 
to  stir  it.  And  most  of  the  bodies  and  persons  charged  with  the 
work  of  ruling  over  the  people  and  of  modifying  their  political 
and  social  structure,  know  them  only  through  the  uncouth 
phraseology  of  the  interpreter  or  the  coloured  medium  of  dis¬ 
jointed  reports.  I  was  struck  with  instances  of  this  disqualifi¬ 
cation  on  more  than  one  occasion.  After  the  fighting  of  Saturday, 
the  23rd  May,  the  Commission  of  Control  proposed  to  the  insur¬ 
gents  that  they  should  give  up  their  wounded  for  medical 
treatment,  which  was  available  only  at  Durazzo.  But  the  offer 
was  politely  declined.  Then  adroit  feelers  were  throwm  out  to 
elicit  the  number  of  their  casualties,  but  with  no  result.  This 
extraordinary  reticence  w’as  noticed  and  commented  by  the  inter¬ 
national  statesmen,  some  of  whom  drew  fanciful  conclusions  from 
it.  The  natives,  on  the  contrary,  felt  no  surprise  at  a  reserve 
which  they  knew  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  secular  usages  of 
their  countrymen. 

The  Albanian  people  may  roughly  be  likened  to  sharp,  rough 
stones  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  taken  from  an  old  Eoman 
structure.  They  may  still  serve  to  form  a  comfortable  modern 
dw'elling  provided  they  are  cut  and  fashioned  under  the  direction 
of  builders  who  know  the  sort  of  edifice  they  are  going  to  construct 
and  how  to  carry  out  the  plan.  But  if  in  lieu  of  qualified  builders 
and  workmen  you  set  a  number  of  watchmakers,  tulip-growers, 
or  hatters  to  do  the  work,  and  if  these  are  disagreed  as  to  whether 
a  palace,  a  church,  or  a  row  of  cottages  is  wanted,  the  chances 
of  any  useful  or  ornamental  building  coming  out  of  their 
experiment  will  be  slender. 

A*mong  the  many  strange  politico-social  phenomena  that  press 
their  unwontedness  upon  the  observant  foreign  student  of  Albania, 
two  or  three  are  entitled  to  supreme  prominence  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  set  to  govern  the  nation,  and  to  smooth  its  march 
from  mediaeval  twilight  towards  the  dazzling  glare  of  contem¬ 
porary  civilisation.  The  feudal  ordering  of  a  large  section  of  the 
people,  their  canine  fidelity  to  their  chiefs,  their  ingrained 
reverence  for  hereditary  authority,  the  feuds  of  the  clans  among 
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themserves,  the  absence  of  any  regular  machinery  for  the 
prevention  or  detection  of  crime,  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
criminals,  and  for  the  security  of  life  and  property,  and  the 
alleged  necessity  of  the  vendetta  as  a  substitute  for  this,  are 
characteristic  traits  which  must  of  necessity  impart  to  the  future 
State  in  its  initial  phase,  a  conformation,  social  and  political, 
wholly  unlike  that  of  any  other  nation.  And  it  behoves  those 
w'hose  work  it  is  to  fuse  these  clans  into  an  organism,  and  keep 
ward  over  its  development,  to  take  due  account  of  these  ancient 
survivals.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  abolish  them  summarily,  or  to  expect  a  rude  people 
whose  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  are  those 
of  the  tw^elfth  century,  to  plunge  all  at  once  into  the  twentieth. 

In  the  light  of  these  axioms  many  of  the  preliminaries  of 
government  which  run  counter  to  them  and  have  already  been 
established,  are  provoking  acrid  criticism  among  Albanians,  and 
in  especial  the  Western  style  and  splendid  isolation  of  the  Court. 
The  King  and  Queen,  it  is  argued,  live  in  a  palace  aloof  from 
their  people.  Their  surroundings  are  foreign,  their  habits  and 
customs  are  those  of  the  Court  of  Oldenburg  or  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  their  language  is  German  or  French,  their  whole  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  alien,  and  the  prop  and  stay  of  their  throne  Austrian, 
Italian,  or  international.  That  the  natives  should  notice  these 
things  and  grumble  at  them  is  perhaps  natural,  but  the  strictures 
which  they  ground  upon  them  are  unw^arranted.  Less  gratuitous 
is  the  criticism  that  the  general  trend  of  the  Court  is  calculated  to 
keep  it  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
Natives  of  education  and  experience  like  the  Finance  Minister, 
Philip  Nogga,  who  contributed  materially  to  bring  Prince  Wied 
to  Albania,  hold  that  the  Court  which  might  with  advantage 
be  taken  as  a  model  is  that  of  Montenegro.  Albania’s  chief 
should  conceive  his  rule  as  that  of  a  paternal  lord  invested  with 
great  power,  wielding  it  prudently  for  the  good  of  his  people,  with 
whom  it  should  be  his  care  to  identify  himself  in  every  feasible 
way.  Thus  it  would  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between 
them  and  him  if  he  appeared  before  them  from  time  to  time  in 
the  national  costume,  visited  their  towns  and  villages,  invited 
their  chiefs  to  his  palace,  displayed  an  interest  In  their  minor 
affairs,  and  made  them  feel  that  he  is  become  one  of  themselves. 

I  record  these  views  as  worth  noting  without  acquiescence  or 
dissent.^ 

(1)  These  and  other  valuable  suggestions  were  embodied  in  a  detailed 
programme  which  M.  Philip  Nogga  drew  up  for  the  Prince  zu  Wied  and 
presented  to  him  in  Germany.  Writing  with  the  limited  knowledge  of  an 
outsider,  I  feel  disposed  to  regard  these  recommendations  as  calculated  to  solve 
most  of  the  problems  which  the  Prince  was  free  to  tackle. 
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What  strikes  me  as  a  noteworthy  factor  in  the  present  situation, 
and  an  element  in  the  relations  between  ruler  and  people,  is  the 
bitter  disillusion  which  has  ensued  upon  three  months  of  Prince 
William’s  reign.  This,  too,  is  a  grievance  for  which  the  German 
Prince  can  hardly  be  made  answerable.  But  the  writ  of  reason 
does  not  run  among  a  primitive  people  like  the  Arnauts,  whose 
empire  is  entirely  of  sentiment.  The  tidings  that  the  tribes  and 
clans,  whose  life  since  the  dawn  of  history  had  been  one  con¬ 
tinuous  battle,  were  now  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  realm,  made  them  conscious  of  a  new  fibre  in  their 
moral  constitution,  and  gave  rise  to  fantastic  hopes  and  infantine 
expectations.  The  common  people — who  had  been  as  serfs,  living 
and  dying  in  the  mountains  for  their  hereditary  chieftains,  or 
hewing  wood  and  drawing  water  for  their  Beys  and  Pashas  in 
the  valleys — pictured  to  themselves  their  King  as  a  sort  of 
demiurge,  w^ho  would  lead  them  triumphantly  against  mighty 
enemies  and  bestow  upon  them  copious  spoils  of  war,  or  fancied 
that  his  fiat  w’ould  transmute  their  misery  into  happiness  and 
their  serfdom  into  a  millennium.  The  semi-educated  groups  who 
had  lived  abroad  or  become  inoculated  with  the  pseudo  constitu¬ 
tional  principles  disseminated  by  the  Young  Turks  during  the 
first  phase  of  their  evolution,  at  once  brought  into  gaudy 
prominence  their  new-fangled  notions,  and  beheld  visions  of  the 
romance  of  statesmanship  in  w'hich  they  would  play  a  com¬ 
manding  part. 

Prince  Wilhelm,  even  before  his  arrival,  became  the  symbol 
and  the  instrument  of  this  impending  metamorphosis  which 
everybody  expected  as  a  certainty.  But  each  section  and  indi¬ 
vidual  construed  it  as  the  realisation  of  his  own  particular  ideals. 
The  King,  like  the  manna  in  the  desert,  was  to  satisfy  the 
individual  longings  of  each.  And  the  disappointment  that 
followed  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  general  and  bitter.  Alone 
a  section  of  the  Moslems  in  the  south  and  centre,  mistrustful 
of  all  change,  and  apprehending  that  however  cheerless  their 
lot  had  been,  the  shifting  of  the  political  balance  might  easily 
make  it  worse — put  forward  the  demand  that  their  new  ruler 
should  be  chosen  from  among  their  own  creed.  And  for  a  time 
they  believed  that  this  desire  would  be  fulfilled,  for  their  most 
puissant  representative,  Essad  Pasha,  seconded  their  petition, 
contending  that,  as  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  followers 
of  Mohammed,  their  ruler  also  ought  to  be  a  Moslem.  When, 
however,  the  Powers  decided  that  the  throne  should  be  bestowed 
on  a  Christian  Prince,  Essad,  aware  that  protests  would  be 
unavailing,  made  a  merit  of  necessity  and  pilgrimaged  to  Germany 
to  invite  Prince  Wilhelm  zu  Wied  to  don  the  thorny  crown  of 
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Albania.  Many  of  the  Mussulmen  were  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
which  an  overwrought  imagination,  stimulated  by  artful  sugges¬ 
tions  from  without,  conjured  up  before  them.  And  against  Essad 
they  uttered  an  ominous  tu  quoque  and  fulminant  execrations, 
which  intimated  that  his  crime  would  be  followed  by  condign 
punishment. 

But  the  group  of  Mohammedans  who  thought  and  behaved  thus 
was  small  and  their  opposition  negligible.  What  subsequently 
made  it  appear  formidable  was  the  admixture  of  the  Young 
Turkish  element,  which  canie  into  the  country  for  the  express 
purpose  of  disaffecting  them  towards  the  Prince,  and  played  on 
the  religious  chord  as  the  most  likely  one  to  evoke  the  requisite 
response.  This  propaganda,  which  took  effect  only  on  a  few 
hodjas,  may  have  misled  the  foreign  officials  at  Durazzo,  who 
at  once  talked  of  wild  religious  fanaticism,  seriously  apprehended 
a  religious  war,  and  unwittingly  caused  a  panic  in  the  capital. 

Religious  fanaticism  is  practically  unknown  in  Albania.  There 
is  too  little  real  religion  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  lost  labour 
to  fan  embers  if  there  is  no  fuel  for  a  fire.  Catholicism  and  Islam 
became  largely  diluted  with  Albanian  customs  before  being 
assimilated  by  this  most  conservative  people  in  Europe.  Each 
of  the  three  faiths,  Catholicism,  Orthodoxy,  and  Islam  had  to 
stoop  before  it  could  conquer.  None  of  them  succeeded  in  doing 
aw’ay  with  the  vendetta  which  is  still  answerable  for  three-fourths 
of  the  deaths  of  the  Catholic  mountaineers.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  Mohammedans  belong  to  a  sect  which  the  Turks  abhor 
as  semi-Chri^ian.  The  adepts  of  this  denomination,  some  of 
whose  members  I  have  myself  questioned,  leave  the  faces  of 
their  women  uncovered,  eat  pork,  drink  wine,  reject  the  dogmas 
of  creation  and  a  future  life,  and  the  initiated  among  them  hold 
a  body  of  doctrine  which  may  be  roughly  characterised  as  pan¬ 
theistic  materialism.  They  are  the  religious  offshoot  of  the 
Janissaries,  and  their  annals,  still  hardly  known,  are  calculated 
to  shed  an  interesting  light  on  some  of  the  salient  events  of 
Turkish  history.  Among  other  doctrines  of  the  Bek  Tashis,  that 
of  the  equal  value  of  all  religions  occupies  a  prominent  place.  It 
is  w’orth  noting  parenthetically  that  Essad  Pasha’s  family,  the 
Toptanis,  has  always  been  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  Bek  Tashis, 
of  whom  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  those  towns  or  districts 
like  Shiak,  Tirana,  Kavaya,  where  his  power  was  preponderant. 
The  Bek  Tashis  have  ever  been  the  enemies  of  the  Beys  and 
Pashas. 

The  Catholics  of  the  northern  mountains  are  of  all  Albanian 
Christians  the  most  submissive  to  their  clergy,  to  whom  they 
pay  dues  in  kind.  But  they  are  still  more  devoted  to  their  chiefs. 
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and  when  Prenk  Bib  Doha’s  father  quarrelled  with  the  Bishops, 
he  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  and  maltreat  them,  which  they  did 
with  a  will  until  the  Church  dignitaries  knuckled  down  and  asked 
for  mercy.  Among  the  Catholic  troops  faithful  to  the  King  are 
many  Moslems,  while  a  considerable  percentage  of  Catholics  is 
to  be  found  among  the  Mohammedan  insurgents  of  the  centre, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to  put  the  Christians  of  Durazzo 
to  the  sword. 

In  view  of  these  things,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt 
that  many  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  capital 
of  Albania  have  yet  to  learn  the  history  and  the  psychology  of 
the  people  whose  destinies  they  are  vainly  endeavouring  to  shape. 

If,  then,  we  eliminate  religion  as  one  of  the  decisive  factors 
of  the  internal  Albanian  problem,  we  find  as  residue  two  elements 
which  lie  at  its  deepest  roots  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  feudal  pyramid 
with  the  faithful  clans  as  its  base  and  the  chieftains  invested 
with  absolute  authority,  including  sometimes  power  of  life  and 
death,  as  its  apex  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong  natural  current 
set  against  the  power  of  the  Beys  and  Pashas,  and  a  longing 
to  dispossess  them  of  the  land,  both  tendencies  fomented  by  the 
doctrines  and  the  practices  of  the  Mohammedan  Bek  Tashis,  and 
the  Christian  nationalists  of  the  extreme  wing. 

Such  in  general  outline  is  the  rude,  benighted  people  whom 
Europe’s  fiat  is  to  turn  into  a  united  nation  with  a  central  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  royal  head.  Now,  it  seems  clear  that  one  condition 
of  success  is  that  the  continuity  of  this  primitive  tribal  system 
shall  not  be  broken  suddenly ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  should 
be  swayed,  directed,  gradually  modified  and  utilised  at  every  stage 
of  the  process  as  an  efficacious  instrument  of  good  government.^ 
But  a  vast  transformation  such  as  this  presupposes  the  supreme 
control  of  one  strong  and  free  man.  Only  a  leader  gifted  with 
clear,  direct  vision,  who  puts  his  heart  in  his  work,  is  alive  to 
its  difficulties,  is  capable  of  wdde  surveys,  quick  resolve,  and 
tenacity  of  purpose — a  man  who  is  not  afraid  even  of  making  a 
mistake — is  needed  to  lead  the  people  out  of  their  camp  of  mediaeval 
ideas,  barbarous  customs,  and  antiquated  traditions  into  the  open 
air  and  fierce  light  of  twentieth-century  civilisation.  The 
Albanians  respect  power  and  yield  themselves  readily  to  the 
fascination  of  personal  strength  and  prowess.  A  King  who  moved 
among  them,  made  their  interests  his,  entered  into  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  settled  their  disputes  and  showed  that  he  was  one 
of  themselves,  would  win  their  sympathies,  command  their 

(1)  The  way  to  approach  this  delicate  task,  and  perhaps  to  accomplish  it,  was 
pointed  out  by  M.  Nogga  in  the  memorandum  already  alluded  to,  which  he  gave 
the  Prince  zu  Wied  before  his  accession. 
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respect,  aud  gradually  move  into  the  position  now  occupied  by 
their  hereditary  chieftains.  And  the  achievement  of  this  feat 
might  have  been  accelerated  by  associating  real  power,  power  like 
that  of  Prenk  Bib  Doda  and  Essad  Pasha,  with  posts  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Government.  In  this  way  a  salutary  principle  of 
fermentation  would  have  been  introduced  into  this  011a  Podrida 
of  contrary  currents  and  conflicting  strivings.  That  the  present 
ruler  has  not  fulfilled  those  conditions  is  a  fact ;  that  he  is  in¬ 
capable  of  fulfilling  them  is  hardly  more  than  a  surmise.  He 
can  plead  with  truth  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent. 

Prince  Wilhelm  PMedrich  Heinrich  zu  Wied  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Albania  on  grounds  of  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive 
order,  which  had  little  in  common  with  the  considerations  that 
would  have  weighed  with  an  elector  whose  principal  aim  was 
to  adjust  means  to  ends.  Physically  he  is  the  ideal  man  for  the 
Albanians — tall,  well-built,  of  commanding  presence  and  dignified 
gait.  His  other  personal  qualities  are  calculated  to  command 
respect  or  ensure  affection.  His  manners  are  pleasing,  his  temper 
bright  and  cheerful.  He  is  whole-hearted,  generous,  and  chiv¬ 
alrous,  ready  to  set  public  business  above  personal  interests  and 
to  make  heavy  sacrifices  to  duty.  Those  are  all  admirable  traits 
in  an  officer  or  a  civil  servant  in  a  well-ordered  State.  But  they 
are  insufficient  for  a  man  wffiose  life-task  is  to  dissolve  the 
entire  framework  of  a  feudal,  disunited  people;  to  put  an  end 
to  the  meaningless  war  of  all  against  all,  which  has  been  the 
blight  of  the  country  for  centuries ;  to  make  new  channels  for  the 
energies  thus  diverted,  and  to  fuse  the  various  groups  and  units 
into  a  harmonious,  properly  organised  State.  Besides,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  possesses  independent  initiative  and  adequate 
will-power. 

Albania’s  new  ruler,  his  critics  complain,  lives  in  his  palace 
at  Durazzo  as  Dejoces,  the  Mede,  lived  in  his  fantastic  stronghold 
at  Ecbatana,  a  being  apart,  almost  of  a  different  species  from 
that  of  his  subjects.  His  residence  is  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  His 
surroundings — the  people  whom  he  had  taken  with  him  and  those 
whom  Europe  had  thrust  upon  him — are  aliens  who  can  seldom 
tell  him  what  to  do  and  can  hardly  ever  show  him  how  to  do  it. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  foreign.  And  each  of  these  outsiders 
is  jealous  of  the  other  and  eager  to  win  ascendancy  over  the 
inexperienced  Prince.  Their  powers,  vaguely  outlined,  overlap ; 
their  ambitions  have  been  stretched  beyond  their  legitimate  scope, 
and  the  upshot  is  confusion. 

Thus  there  was  an  International  Commission  of  Control  com¬ 
posed  of  men  actuated  by  the  very  best  intentions,  but  unable 
efficaciously  to  protect  the  King  against  his  enemies  and  unwilling 
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to  supply  the  funds  needed  for  the  organisation  of  a  band  of 
native  troops  to  protect  him.  Then  there  were  the  Dutch  officers 
whom  Europe  despatched  to  organise  a  corps  of  gendarmes,  and 
whose  extreme  zeal,  scrupulous  attention  to  minute  detail,  and 
impulsive  action  have  been  an  unending  cause  of  troubles  and 
complications,  national  and  international,  ever  since.  For  it  was 
their  amazing  treatment  of  Essad  Pasha  and  their  unprovoked 
attack  against  the  petitioners  of  Shiak  and  Tirana,  who  were  mis¬ 
named  insurgents  and,  at  present,  perhaps,  merit  this  appellation, 
that  brought  government  to  a  standstill  and  produced  the  panic 
in  the  capital  which  culminated  in  the  flight  of  the  Eoyal  Family. 
It  was  the  zealous  Dutch  officers  also  who,  sacrificing  to  what 
they  deemed  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  the  capitulations 
on  the  one  hand  and  their  duty  as  subordinates  which  obliged 
them  to  consult  the  Ministry  on  the  other  hand,  entered  the  house 
of  an  Italian  subject,  treated  him  and  his  acquaintance  ungently, 
seized  their  papers,  placed  them  under  arrest,  and  then  refused 
to  accept  the  officer’s  parole  and  the  Italian  Minister’s  guarantee 
that  they  would  appear  before  a  court  of  inquiry  when  called  upon. 
They  then  referred  the  matter  to  the  Sovereign,  whose  orders 
they  invoked  as  their  warrant,  and  thus  involved  him  in  an  inter¬ 
national  quarrel  without  the  solace  of  a  good  cause. 

The  Italian  and  Austrian  Ministers  are  ex  officio  counsellors 
to  the  King,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed,  I  know  not  with  how- 
much  reason,  that  the  advice  of  the  one  is  often  contrary  to  that 
of  the  other.  In  the  Palace  there  were  two  professional  political 
mentors,  one  an  Italian  officer  named  Castoldi,  and  the  other  an 
Austrian  named  Buchberger.  In  addition  to  the  abundance  of 
political  wdsdom  supplied  by  all  these  bodies  and  individuals,  there 
was  the  Cabinet  and  the  Opposition.  The  former,  under  the 
leadership  of  Turkhan  Pasha,  an  experienced  diplomatist  and 
gentleman  of  the  good  old  school,  advocated  a  policy  of  concilia¬ 
tion  and  prudent  opportunism ;  while  the  latter  consisted  of  the 
Nationalists,  the  extreme  w-ing  of  w-hich  w^as  composed  of  sincere 
but  unripe  patriots,  impatient  to  see  the  great  transformation 
realised,  mouthing  empty  w-atch words,  descanting  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  high  politics,  and  w^aiting  for  the  moment  w-hen  the 
reins  of  power  shall  fall  to  themselves. 

All  these  professional  and  amateur  advisers,  none  of  whom  the 
Prince  could  afford  to  ignore,  were  honourable  men  wffio  wnuld 
fain  regenerate  the  country  as  it  should,  in  their  opinion,  be 
regenerated.  Thy  all  cry  “Forwards'!”  But  as  each  of  them 
has  a  different  direction  in  mind,  the  Sovereign,  uncertain  which 
to  take,  is  distraught  and  paralysed.  All  decent  semblance  of 
unity  is  gone.  The  various  authorities,  national  and  international, 
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are  enga.ged  in  the  game  of  baulking  each  other,  in  which  they  , 

have  all  been  beaten  except  the  Dutch  officers,  who  have  had  I 

their  own  way,  to  the  disgust  of  the  others  and  the  detriment  ' 

of  the  country.  The  resources  of  Albania,  economic  and  other, 
are  being  drained  to  no  purpose,  and  the  taproot  of  the  national 
life  seems  blighted. 

It  was  a  Dutch  officer.  Colonel  Thomson,  an  honest,  hard¬ 
working,  and  loyal  man,  who  first  negotiated  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Epirote  insurgents.  He  had  a  direct  authorisation^  from 
Prince  Wilhelm,  and  only  from  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
effected  a  settlement  of  their  claims,  he  was  disavowed  by  the 
Cabinet,  which  then  empowered  the  Commission  of  Control  to 
come  to  terms.  The  Commission  of  Control  went  to  Corfu  and 
made  concessions  to  the  rebels,  which  the  Cabinet  accepted  only 
with  large  reserves.  These  reserves,  formulated  emphatically  in  a 
document  signed  by  all  the  Ministers,  were  omitted  by  somebody 
in  the  copy  which  was  delivered  to  the  Greeks  !  Then  the  Dutcli 
officers  refused  to  obey  orders  issued  by  Essad  Pasha  in  his 
capacity  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  titulary  War  Minister. 

Essad  appealed  to  the  King,  whom  he  suspected  of  leanings 
towards  the  Dutch,  and  spoke  with  uncourtly  frankness  to  his 
Majesty.  The  Cabinet  upheld  Essad,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  Dutch  officers,  and  in  particular  Major  Slujs,  there  has  been 
no  love  lost  ever  since. 

Essad  had  been  a  force  in  the  country  before  the  Prince’s 
arrival.  He  was  then  the  spokesman  of  the  orthodox  Moslem 
[xipulation,  which  clamoured  for  a  Moslem  sovereign.  But, 
resigning  himself  to  the  will  of  Europe,  he  journeyed  to  Neuwied 
with  the  deputation,  which  invited  the  Prince  to  rule  over  Albania. 

Although  this  act  of  patriotic  renunciation  had  cost  him  his 
prestige  and  powder  among  the  Mohammedans,  he  still  retained 
great  influence,  which  he  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of.  His 
agents  were  men  devoted  to  him,  Ames  damnees,  who  thought 
no  sacrifice  too  great  for  their  patron.  Now,  all  that  Essad  Pasha 
strove  for,  although  a  man  of  vast  ambition,  w’as  that  he  should 
have  the  shadow  as  he  had  the  substance,  and  that  this  real 
power  should  be  associated  with  corresponding  rank  in  the  Cabinet 
or  the  country,  canalised  and  used  for  the  behoof  of  the  nation 
and  its  Sovereign.  He  wanted  to  play  a  prominent,  if  not  the 
leading,  part.  Such,  at  least,  that  and  nothing  more,  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  impression  gathered  from  various  talks  I  have  had  with  him 
during  the  time  that  he  and  I  lived  together.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  an  impression  :  and  this  moderate  wish  was  not  grudged 
to  him  by  Turkhan  Pasha,  who  understood  the  psychology  of 

(1)  I  have  read  it. 
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the  man  and  perceived  how  advantageous  a  bargain  the  new 
State  and  its  ruler  were  making.  The  Prince,  too,  who  is  generous 
and  unsuspecting,  appears  to  have  trusted  his  General,  or  to  have 
dissembled  any  mistrust  which  may  have  been  implanted  in  his 
mind  by  stories  of  Essad’s  underhand  dealings  with  Moham¬ 
medans,  secret  intelligence  with  Greeks,  Montenegrins,  Serbs, 
Young  Turks,  and  Italians,  which  were  current  among  his  adver¬ 
saries,  and  may  have  been  believed  by  the  over-zealous  Dutchmen, 
whose  discretion  never  equalled  their  zeal. 

It  was  no  secret  in  Durazzo,  Scutari,  Vallona,  or  Shiak  that 
Essad  was  being  closely  watched  by  the  Dutch  and  their  police, 
some  of  whom  listened  too  readily  to  the  idle  tales  spread  by 
interested  and  venal  mischief-makers.  To  the  Pasha  it  was 
galling.  At  last  they  claimed  to  have  adequate  proofs  which 
satisfied  them  of  the  treason  of  their  powerful  enemy.  But  this 
evidence,  if  it  exists,  has  never  been  adduced,  nor  was  the  shadowed 
man  apprised  of  the  cloud  that  hung  over  him. 

Essad  Pasha  is  perhaps  the  shrewdest  man  in  Albania,  and  one 
of  the  most  supple  and  resourceful.  His  change  of  attitude  on 
the  question  of  a  Moslem  ruler  offers  an  illustration  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunism  and  adaptability.  That  such  a  man,  after  such  a  sacrifice, 
should  get  entangled  in  a  set  of  conflicting  and  hopeless  move¬ 
ments  against  the  State  in  which  he  was  playing  the  first  part 
after  the  Sovereign,  is  almost  inconceivable.  He  realised  that 
the  Powers  would  never  accept  him  as  Sovereign.  He  was  aware 
that  they  would  never  invite  nor  recognise  a  Mohammedan  ruler. 
In  a  word,  for  an  insurrectionary  outbreak  there  was  no  goal. 
And  he  himself  had  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by 
dabbling  in  plots  and  conspiracies.  He  is  the  owner  of  immense 
estates,  the  revenue  from  which  will  increase  fifty-fold  when 
order  is  permanently  established  and  normal  national  life  begins. 
Fidelity  to  the  King  was  therefore  his  trump  card,  and  he  seems 
to  have  played  it.  The  worst  that  one  can  lay  to  his  charge — so 
far  as  I  who  know  him,  but  not  his  accusers,  can  discern — was 
a  desire  to  make  himself  necessary  to  the  Prince,  a  wish  to  play 
the  part  of  a  Grand  Seigneur,  which  he  did  to  perfection,  and 
a  natural  striving  to  increase  his  power  and  prestige. 

His  great  Catholic  rival  in  the  north,  Prenk  Bib  Doda,  behaved 
in  a  very  different  way.  He,  too,  exercises  unquestioned  sway 
over  his  followers,  who  are  far  more  numerous,  and  are  kept  in 
more  strict  subjection  than  Essad’s.  But  Doda  accepted  no 
Ministerial  post,  and  declined  to  reside  within  the  Boyal  sphere 
of  attraction.  He  would  gladly  lend  the  Monarch  some  thousands 
of  his  tribesmen,  as  Eas  Michael  might  have  lent  a  military 
contingent  to  Menelik,  but  he  would  not  become  a  State  organ. 
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Essad  Pasha  declared  for  the  new  order  of  things  before  it  was 
established.  Bib  Boda  holds  on  to  the  old,  and  watches  with 
curiosity  the  prophesied  evolution  from  his  conning-tower  outside. 
One  could  not  expect  brave  and  loyal  Dutch  officers,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  Is  the  training  of  gendarmes,  to  analyse  thus  closely  the 
psychology  of  Albania’s  two  great  chiefs.  They  mistrusted  Essad, 
and,  scenting  treason,  ran  him  to  earth. 

Turkhan  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier  and  wise  moderator,  had 
just  gone  to  Eome  and  Buda-Pest,  leaving  Essad  in  charge,  who 
was  therefore  War  Minister,  Home  Secretary,  and  Grand  Vizier 
all  in  one.  In  Shiak,  Tirana,  and  Xavaya  the  malcontents  who 
had  refused  him  recruits  for  the  South  put  their  heads  together 
and  resolved  to  lodge  a  protest  with  the  King  against  the  Cabinet 
and  against  the  puissant  War  Minister,  whose  power  they  re¬ 
sented  and  whose  land  they  coveted.  Other  elements  there  also 
were  among  them,  but  neither  the  names  of  the  primary  in¬ 
stigators  nor  their  aims  have  been  ascertained  with  certitude. 

These  remonstrants,  armed  as  are  all  Albanians,  were  holding 
a  meeting  at  Shiak  one  morning,  when  the  King  and  Queen 
chanced  to  ride  out  in  that  direction.  Shiak  is  a  village  about 
an  hour’s  w’alk  from  Durazzo.  The  King  noticed  with  surprise 
the  unwonted  aspect  of  the  place,  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
people,  and  their  look  of  excitement,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
found  the  road  barred  by  a  dense  throng.  Divining  the  character 
of  the  manifestation,  he  turned  his  horse’s  head  and  galloped 
back  to  his  capital,  disconcerted  and  out  of  sorts.  And  in  truth 
this  was  an  unpleasant  surprise,  which  should  have  been  spared 
him.  He  ought  to  have  been  made  aware  of  the  ferment  among 
the  population  and  advised  not  to  approach  the  place  at  all, 
or  only  with  a  firm  purpose  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
talk  plainly  with  his  subjects.  Some  of  his  official  advisers  now 
hold  that  if  he  had  continued  his  ride  he  would  have  been 
acclaimed  by  the  crowd,  w'hose  sullen  murmurs  would  have  turned 
to  enthusiasm.  This  forecast  is  probably  correct.  Albanians  love 
a  strong  man  and  adore  a  venturesome  one.  But  neither  lack 
of  strength  nor  lack  of  enterprise  was  responsible  for  his  conduct. 
It  was  lack  of  knowledge.  He  was  not  prepared  or  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes,  and  stories  of  underground  plottings  and 
infamous  treason,  which  he  had  listened  to  perhaps  incredulously 
before,  may  now  have  floated  through  his  mind  with  a  deeper 
tinge  of  probability.  Moreover,  whatever  proof  of  intrepidity  he 
may  have  been  ready  to  give  he  felt  bound  to  postpone  until 
he  was  alone. 

On  this  day  and  the  next  I  was  absent  in  Kalmetti,  the  guest 
of  Prenk  Bib  Doda,  so  that  what  then  happened  I  now  describe 
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not  from  personal  observation,  but  from  the  sifted  narrative  of 
others.  When  I  vacated  my  apartments  in  Essad  Pasha’s  house, 
he  resolved  to  fit  them  up  for  his  young  Circassian  wife,  who 
took  possession  of  them  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eventful  day. 
Unimportant  in  itself,  this  circumstance  seems  to  rebut  the 
allegations  of  those  who  allege  that  he  had  organised  a  rising  for 
that  night  or  the  next.  Until  conclusive  evidence  of  this  amazing 
charge  is  produced  and  winnowed,  I,  who  knew  the  Pasha,  cannot 
entertain  the  notion  that  he  was  at  once  stupid,  treacherous,  and 
suicidal,  as  he  must  have  been  if  this  count  in  the  whispered 
indictment  against  him  were  true.  Nor  is  this  presumption  in 
his  favour  w'eakened  by  significant  allusions  to  certain  supposed 
antecedents  of  his  which  the  laxest  moralist  of  the  West  could 
neither  overlook  nor  condone.  Those  alleged  misdeeds,  if  brought 
home  to  him,  would  merely  mark  him  as  a  man  of  his  race, 
country,  and  time.  Saturated  with  peculiar  notions  and  feelings, 
and  equipped  with  an  amoral  sense  common  to  the  whole  nation, 
which  Western  nations  regard  with  abhorrence,  the  ethical  quality 
of  his  conduct  can  be  fairly  gauged  by  no  standard  but  that  of 
his  own  countrymen.  And  their  moral  code  often  enjoins  man¬ 
slaughter,  but  always  condemns  treachery. 

The  King,  on  his  return  from  Shiak,  sent  for  Essad  and  called 
for  an  explanation  of  his  silence  if  he  knew  what  was  going  on, 
or  of  his  remissness  if  he  was  unaware  of  it.  What  answer  was 
returned  to  this  pertinent  query  I  have  had  no  means  of  learning, 
but  I  understand  that  the  Pasha  finally  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  refused,  and  then  pressed  it  many  times  on  the  King. 
On  the  same  day  Essad  and  his  rival.  Major  Slujs,  whose  rela¬ 
tions  were  those  of  bitter  enemies,  met,  clashed,  and  agreed  that 
Durazzo  could  no  longer  hold  them  both.  The  Dutch  officer  is 
said  to  have  roundly  accused  Essad — who  was  at  that  time  his 
chief,  as  War  Minister,  Home  Secretary,  and  acting  Grand  Vizier 
— of  treachery  to  the  Prince  and  treason  to  the  State.  Forthwith 
the  Pasha  sought  out  the  King,  informed  him  of  the  altercation, 
and  requested  him  to  choose  between  himself  and  the  Dutchman. 
The  Prince,  it  is  stated,  intimated  his  resolve  to  maintain  Essad 
at  his  post  and  to  appoint  Major  Slujs  to  another  part  of  Albania. 
The  Major,  it  is  said,  refused  to  go.  A  few  hours  later,  however, 
the  King  reconsidered  his  decision  and  declared  for  the  Dutch 
officer.  But  the  Pasha  was  not  dismissed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Sovereign  treated  him  as  Minister  as  late  as  8  p.m.  that 
night.  Of  this  victory  gained,  it  is  alleged,  by  means  of  grave 
allegations  against  the  Pasha,  Essad’s  rival  made  the  utmost.  A 
coup  de  main  was  carefully  elaborated,  of  which  the  effect,  and 
seemingly  also  the  object,  was  not  merely  to  remove,  but  to 
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humiliate  and  enrage  the  one  man  of  power  and  influence  in  the 
service  of  the  King.  It  was  also  expected  that  he  would  be 
executed  summarily  as  a  traitor.  Essad’s  house  was  surrounded 
by  armed  men.  Mountain  guns  were  posted  on  the  heights  above 
it,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  gunners  to  open  fire  as  soon 
as  the  concerted  signal  was  given. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  a  messenger  was  sent  by  Major  Slujs 
to  the  residence  of  the  puissant  Minister  to  notify  him  that  the 
forces  of  the  King  were  posted  below,  cannons  pointed  at  the 
building,  and  gunners  ready  to  fire,  and  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey  his  Sovereign’s  orders,  which  were  that  all  the  armed 
men  then  on  the  premises  should  lay  down  their  weapons.  The 
delegate,  finding  the  gate  open,  entered  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  bedroom.  Essad,  in  his  nightdress,  opened  it  and,  with 
sleepy  eyes  and  astonished  look,  asked  w'hat  he  wanted.  His 
stupefaction  at  the  answer  was  intense  and  unfeigned,  but  it 
passed  quickly  ;  he  complied  with  the  demand  and  gave  the  order. 
His  men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  it  turned  out  that,  instead 
of  a  hundred  adherents,  he  had  hardly  more  than  a  dozen.  Throw¬ 
ing  open  the  window,  he  leant  out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  going  on  below,  and  then  called  out,  “Who  is  in  command 
of  the  men?”  The  answer  was,  “Major  Slujs.”  “In  that  man 
1  have  no  confidence,”  exclaimed  the  Pasha.  Thereupon  his  men 
snatched  up  their  weapons.  Soon  afterwards  a  shot  was  fired, 
which  each  side  now  attributes  to  the  other,  but  probably  came 
from  Essad’s  house.  On  this,  the  signal  was  given  by  the  Dutch 
and  the  gun  launched  forth  its  projectiles.  Essad’s  wife  fainted. 
One  of  his  dependants  was  killed.  Part  of  the  roof  of  his  house 
was  blow'n  away.  The  boom  of  cannon  and  the  crack  of  rifles 
broke  the  slumbers  of  peaceful  citizens  who  rushed  out  of  their 
homes  affrighted. 

At  this  conjuncture  an  Italian  artillery  officer  of  the  reserve — 
Captain  Moltedo — a  man  of  reckless  bravery — appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  put  an  end  to  what  bade  fair  to  become  a  massacre. 
Moltedo  had  only  arrived  in  Durazzo  that  day  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  commander  of  the  Albanian  artillery,  to  w’hich  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Cabinet.  Hearing  the  boom  of  the  cannon, 
he  left  his  house  and  rushed  off  to  the  War  Minister  to  inquire 
what  was  wrong.  Realising  what  was  being  done,  he  advised 
the  Pasha  to  deliver  up  the  weapons  to  him.  The  Minister 
complied  unhesitatingly,  whereupon  the  Dutch  were  notified  and 
the  firing  ceased.  Essad  and  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  house 
were  arrested. 

As  yet  the  Minister  had  been  taxed  with  no  definite  crime.  He 
now  asked  with  what  offence  he  was  charged  and  who  his 
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accusers  were.  But  to  these  fair  questions  there  were  no  answers. 
“If  I  am  innocent,”  he  exclaimed,  “why  have  I,  who  am  acting 
Grand  Vizier,  War  Minister,  and  Home  Secretary  been  treated 
like  a  desperate  criminal?  And  if  I  am  guilty  in  the  eyes  of 
my  Sovereign,  why  am  I  not  given  an  opportunity  to  rebut  the 
charges  against  me?”  To  this  query  there  was  no  answer,  not 
even  a  reply.  Some  were  for  trying  and  punishing  him  sum¬ 
marily,  others  for  deporting  him.  Finally,  the  latter  course  was 
decided  on  and  Essad  was  taken  about  8  a.m.  to  an  Austrian 
warship  anchored  in  front  of  Durazzo.  Orders  had  been  given 
that  he  was  to  be  conducted  to  the  landing  place  by  a  route  behind 
the  palace.  That  route,  it  is  said,  was  lined  with  personal  enemies 
of  his,  impatient  to  murder  him.  But  Essad  insisted  on  walking 
in  front  of  the  palace,  and  as  he  passed  he  saluted  his  Sovereign, 
w’ho  returned  the  greeting.  From  the  Austrian  he  was  soon 
transferred  to  an  Italian  warship,  and  subsequently  conveyed 
to  Italy. 

I  returned  to  Durazzo  on  the  following  day,  and  found  his 
colleagues  dismayed,  humiliated,  enraged.  The  conspiracy  against 
him  had  been  hatched  so  secretly  that  they  had  had  no  inkling 
of  it  until  the  plan  was  carried  out.  And  they  were  still  ignorant 
alike  of  the  authors  and  their  motives,  nor  has  the  mystery  as 
yet  been  cleared  up.  Their  questions  were  met  with  oracular 
answers  or  more  significant  silence.  Their  telegrams  were  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  Telegraph  Office. 
Nobody  knew  what  surprise  was  still  in  store.  It  was  whispered 
that  other  Ministers  who  were  friends  of  Essad  were  also  pro¬ 
scribed.  The  young  Dragoman  of  the  Ministry  who  had  been 

attached  by  Essad  to  my  person — M.  Stavro — was  seized,  roughly 
handled,  and  thrown  into  the  filthiest  hole  of  the  filthy  Turkish 
prison.  He  besought  his  captors  to  allow  the  place  to  be  cleansed 
of  some  of  the  ordure  that  covered  the  floor.  His  request  was 
rejected  with  jibes.  Next  day  he  was  set  free,  and  the  Dutch 

Major,  with  whom  he  had  often  transacted  business  for  the 

Government,  apologised  to  him  and  hoped  he  would  forgive  and 
forget.  On  the  following  day  the  same  Major  had  him  seized 
in  the  street  and  commanded  him  to  give  up  Essad’s  cipher. 
He  answered  that  it  had  never  been  in  his  possession,  that  it 
was  always  kept  by  the  Secretary.  He  was  told  he  must  go  back 
to  prison  until  he  gave  it  up,  and  as  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
he  was  once  more  throwm  into  the  loathsome  cesspool.  There 
he  found  the  Secretaiy,  who  informed  him  that  the  cipher  had 
already  been  given  up  to  the  Dutch  and  sealed  by  them.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  released  and  solaced  with  fresh  apologies. 
Now  at  last  he  was  free,  they  told  him.  A  day  or  two  later. 
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however,  he  was  once  more  seized  and  entombed  in  the  pestilent 
black  hole  of  the  Turkish  prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  eleven 
days  without  trial  or  accusation — by  order  of  the  Dutch  officers. 
A  short  autobiography  of  Essad,  composed  by  himself  for  me, 
was  among  the  papers  seized.  And  neither  the  Cabinet  nor 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  it  ever  since. 

Thus  bereft  of  power  and  saddled  with  responsibility,  the 
Ministers  had  no  choice  but  to  tender  their  resignation,  which 
they  did  unanimously.  The  King  demanded  time  for  reflection  and 
requested  them  meanwhile  to  carry  on  the  current  business  of 
their  respective  departments.  But  the  current  business  continued 
to  be  done  by  the  Dutch  and  others,  without  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  Cabinet.  M.  Nogga,  the  Finance  Minister,  who  through¬ 
out  these  days  of  utter  anarchy  preserved  a  cool  head  and  gave 
sound  advice  to  his  colleagues  and  the  King,  pressed  upon  the 
latter  the  necessity  of  instituting  a  court  of  inquiry  which  should 
investigate  the  charges  against  Essad,  and  ascertain  the  origin 
and  justification  of  the  high-handed  way  in  which  he  was  treated. 
But  no  court  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  no  justification  attempted, 
no  statement  made.  Privately  it  was  admitted  that  there  was 
no  evidence  worthy  of  the  name  against  the  fallen  Minister ! 

Seeing  itself  thus  reduced  to  become  a  screen  for  doings  of  a 
lawless  character  and  disastrous  tendency,  the  Cabinet,  having 
waited  some  days  longer,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  palace  and 
handed  in  a  written  request  to  be  formally  relieved  of  functions 
which  were  being  actually  discharged  by  irresponsible  persons. 
The  King  returning  the  same  answer  as  before,  the  Ministers 
announced  their  inability  to  cover  any  longer  with  their  names 
the  fitful  freaks  of  unknown  individuals.  That  was  Friday  night. 
May  22nd.  A  few  days  before  this  the  King  had  sent  for  and 
received  120  Catholic  Malissores  from  the  North  to  guard  his 
palace  and  person.  The  Italian  Minister  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  this  measure,  and  said  so.  The  Dutch  officers,  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  Cabinet  or  the  Commission  of  Control^  despatched  these 
men  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the  camp  of  the  malcontents, 
with  orders  to  occupy  Shiak  and  Tirana.  The  Malissores  de¬ 
murred  at  first,  and  then  obeyed  unwillingly,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  too  few  for  a  military  expedition,  and  had  come 
to  Durazzo  in  their  rich  embroidered  costumes,  which  made 
becoming  uniforms  for  palace  guards,  but  were  unfitted  for 
soldiers  in  the  field.  But  the  Dutch  would  take  no  excuse,  and 
led  the  warriors  to  Shiak,  where  they  were  not  molested.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  volunteers,  including  some 
foreigners  with  a  taste  for  adventure.  It  was  then  5  a.m., 
Saturday,  May  23rd. 
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Seeing  that  the  attitude  of  the  villagers  of  Shiak  was  not 
aggressive,  the  order  was  given  to  continue  the  march  to  Tirana. 

It  was  disobeyed  by  the  Malissores,  who  refused  to  advance 
further.  When  the  other  members  of  the  expedition  had  climbed 
the  hill  above  Shiak,  then,  and  only  then,  did  the  bullets  begin 
to  whistle  past  them.  Their  gun  was  taken,  their  own  friends  in 
Durazzo  misdirecting  their  artillery  fire,  killed  and  wounded 
several  of  them,  the  villagers  took  about  130  prisoners,  and  the 
remainder  returned  to  Durazzo,  leaving  their  gun  behind. 

The  amazing  tactics  which  had  led  to  these  deplorable  results 
exasperated  the  Ministers^  bewildered  the  Commissioners  of 
Control,  sent  the  foreign  diplomatists  flying  to  the  palace,  and 
engendered  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  capital.  People  argued 
that  if  the  safety  of  the  city  depended  upon  officers  with  so  little 
judgment  and  upon  men  with  so  little  discipline,  it  was  obviously 
at  the  mercy  of  any  band  of  resolute  rebels  who  cared  to  take  it. 

After  this  the  capital  was  indeed  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels, 
who,  if  they  entertained  the  designs  attributed  to  them,  might 
now  have  executed  them  wdthout  resistance.  And  as  no  doubt 
was  entertained  by  the  King’s  trusted  advisers  that  the  capture  of 
Durazzo  was  their  main  object,  a  panic  ensued  of  the  kind  that 
seizes  upon  Christians  who  are  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
ruthless  Chinese  rebels  or  infuriated  Bashi  Bazouks.  Helter- 
skelter,  foreigners  of  distinction,  men,  women,  and  children, 
rushed  to  the  landing-place  and  fled  to  the  warships.  The  foreign 
Ministers,  convinced  that  a  massacre  was  at  hand,  urged  on  their 
lagging  countrymen.  In  hot  haste  trunks  and  boxes  were  carried 
from  the  palace  and  the  houses.  Groups  of  men  and  women, 
scared  to  death,  ran  hither  and  thither,  not  knowing  what  they 
said  or  did.  Extreme  nationalists,  expecting  no  mercy  from 
the  rebels,  asked  for  asylum  on  board  Italian  war-vessels.  The 
scenes  of  that  memorable  day  supply  an  instructive  object-lesson 
for  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd. 

Meanwhile  the  reports  made  to  the  King  were  alarming.  He 
was  assured  that  the  insurgents  were  already  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  city.  And  the  statement  was  quite  true,  but  it  might  have 
been  uttered  with  equal  truth  the  day  before,  or  even  earlier. 
For  they  were  not  marching,  but  only  remaining  in  positions 
which  they  had  held  for  days.  Subsequently,  indeed,  they 
asseverated  that  their  intention  had  been  to  depute  some  spokes¬ 
men  to  the  King  with  a  request  that  their  grievances  should  be 
considered  and  redressed,  and  they  complained  that  the  King’s 
officers  had  gone  out  to  them  with  rifles  and  guns  and  made 
war  on  them  without  warning  or  ultimatum.  The  Prince  was 
also  informed  that  the  “advancing  army”  consisted  of  thousands 
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of  well-organised  troops,  fanaticised  to  frenzy  by  unknown 
agitators,  and  that  at  any  moment  they  might  enter  the  city  and 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The  marines^  it  was  added, 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn  and  the  city  left  to  its  fate.  Hence 
it  behoved  the  Eoyal  Family  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
warships  betimes. 

This  advice  must  have  been  repugnant  to  Prince  Wilhelm, 
who,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  is  an  officer  who  knows 
no  fear  and  sets  duty  above  life.  But  what  was  duty?  If  your 
guide  in  a  pitch-dark  cave  tells  you  to  jump,  and  adds  that  the 
height  is  five  feet,  what  can  you  do  but  carry  out  his  behest, 
even  though  your  eyes  seem  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no  break 
in  the  level  ground?  True,  there  were  other  advisers  who  advo¬ 
cated  a  different  course.  The  Finance  Minister,  Nogga,  adjured 
the  King  to  remain,  declared  that  the  insurgents  harboured  no 
blood-thirsty  designs ;  that  their  number  hardly  amounted  to 
more  than  three  hundred  men ;  that  he  would  answer  for  it  they 
would  acclaim  the  King  if  he  went  out  to  them,  and  that  in  no 
case  was  there  any  ground  for  alarm.  In  the  interests  of  the 
nation  and  his  dynasty,  therefore,  he  implored  the  King  not  to 
quit  the  city.  A  member  of  the  Commission  of  Control  urged  the 
same  arguments  and  proffered  the  same  advice.  The  young 
monarch  was  bewildered.  Alone  he  would  have  stayed  where  he 
was,  but  the  Queen  was  resolved  to  remain  with  him.  Finally, 
in  order  to  induce  her  to  quit  the  palace,  he  yielded  to  the 
insistence  of  the  more  influential  counsellors,  and  decided  to  with¬ 
draw  to  one  of  the  Italian  warships. 

This  was  the  most  unlucky  course  he  could  have  chosen.  But 
a  little  forethought  would  have  sufficed  to  counteract  its  most 
mischievous  effects,  and  to  mitigate  the  remainder.  The  King 
might,  for  instance,  have  announced  his  intention  to  escort  his 
consort  to  the  Italian  warship  and  to  return  an  hour  or  two  later. 
He  would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  which 
of  the  two  conflicting  accounts  of  the  alleged  impending  danger 
was  correct,  and  his  departure  would  not  be  construed  as  flight. 
To  the  success  of  this  plan,  however,  an  indispensable  condition 
was  that  the  servants  should  be  left  in  the  Palace  and  the  flag 
kept  flying.  And  these  precautions  were  neglected.  Every 
inmate  joined  the  exodus,  cooks,  washerwomen,  electricians, 
everybody.  The  shutters  were  then  closed  and,  lest  anyone 
should  doubt  that  the  King  had  really  gone,  and  gone  for  good, 
his  zealous  adherents  hauled  down  the  Eoyal  flag ! 

The  marines,  barring  access  to  the  palace,  had  shut  off  the 
people  of  the  city  from  this  interesting  spectacle.  The  house  in 
which  I  live  stands  beside  the  palace  and  commands  a  view  of 
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the  royal  residence,  the  landing  place,  and  the  warships.  From 
my  balcony  I  witnessed  the  unwilling  departure  of  the  Eoyal 
Family,  and  the  spontaneous  flight  of  the  Ministers  and  others 
who  set  a  high  price  on  their  own  lives  and  gratuitously  credited 
the  villagers  with  the  instincts  of  ferocious  savages.  The  King 
and  Queen  passed  out  amid  the  ominous  silence  of  the  Malissores 
and  other  faithful  tribesmen  in  whose  brains  no  intelligible 
picture  of  the  day’s  occurrences  had  yet  been  limned.  Away  in 
the  ofi&ng  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  huddled 
together  on  small  torpedo  boats  where  they  spent  the  night  in 
utter  discomfort.  All  the  Cabinet  Ministers  except  M.  Nogga 
departed.  He  and  his  wife  refused  to  be  separated  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  to  be  specially  protected  by  marines  or  to  believe 
the  villagers  of  Shiak  and  Tirana  capable  of  massacring  their 
unarmed  countrymen. 

Soon  after  this  impressive  scene  was  enacted,  the  “blood¬ 
thirsty  ”  insurgents  delegated  their  spokesman  to  Durazzo  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  matters  over  with  the  Commission  of 
Control.  This  body  itself,  however,  was  already  on  the  way  out 
to  Shiak  and  met  the  delegates.  A  conference  for  the  following 
day  was  agreed  upon  and  peace  fell  upon  Durazzo.  Two  and 
a  half  hours  after  his  departure  the  King  returned  to  the  city, 
but  his  palace  was  empty  and  dark  and  there  were  no  servants. 
Lamps  from  M.  Nogga’s  room  and  mine  were  lent  him  until 
the  electricians  arrived.  A  feeble  attempt  was  then  got  up  to 
launch  the  version  that  the  King  had  never  meant  to  abandon 
his  city,  but  in  the  face  of  tell-tale  facts,  which  could  neither  be 
denied  nor  explained  away,  this  flimsy  theory  was  abandoned. 
It  is  not  necessary.  The  King’s  action  can  be  vindicated  on 
other  grounds.  It  was  an  error  of  judgment,  for  which  most  of 
the  responsibility  lies  with  others. 

The  ensuing  events  may  be  summarily  recounted.  It  was 
tardily  discovered  that  the  fanatical  monsters  who  had  struck  fear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  population  were  necessitous  peasants  who 
had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  and  scarcely  anything  to  protect  them 
from  wind  and  weather.  They  had  hoped  the  King’s  arrival 
in  Durazzo  would  usher  in  halcyon  days  and  enable  them  to 
lead  lives  worth  living,  but  they  had  been  bitterly  disappointed. 
Since  then  they  had  been  told  that  a  Moslem  Sovereign  would 
have  effected  what  the  Christian  Prince  never  attempted,  and 
that  badly  off  as  they  now  were,  far  worse  things  awaited  them 
if  the  present  rdgime  endured.  Hence  they  demanded  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  Prince  Wilhelm  and  the  accession  of  a  Moham¬ 
medan  Prince.  To  the  expostulations  and  suasion  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Control  they  replied  that  blood  having  been  shed 
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by  the  King  there  was  feud  between  him  and  them,  feud  which 
was  abiding.  But  they  protested  that  they  were  resolved  to  keep 
to  the  defensive  and  would  not  attack  Durazzo.  They  gave  up 
all  their  prisoners  and  behaved  towards  the  Commission  with 
marked  courtesy.  The  prisoners  on  their  return  lauded  the 
insurgents  for  their  consideration  towards  them  which  in  many 
cases  bordered  on  tenderness.  Of  religious  fanaticism  there  were 
no  symptoms.  Among  the  rebels  there  are  many  Christians, 
just  as  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  Moslems  among  their 
adversaries. 

On  the  advice  of  one  set  of  his  prompters  the  King,  as  soon 
as  he  was  back  in  the  palace,  dismissed  the  Malissores  to  their 
homes  in  the  North.  A  few  days  later  he  recalled  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  six  hundred  more.  This  latter  measure  was  adopted 
on  the  advice  of  his  Minister  Nogga  who,  from  this  time  onward, 
apijears  to  have  won,  as  he  had  long  deserved,  the  King’s  full 
confidence.  Nogga’s  programme  now  began  to  be  carried  out  by 
instalments.  The  Commission  of  Control,  however,  objected 
very  strongly  to  the  recall  of  the  Malissores  which  had  been 
decided  and  effected  without  their  approval  or  knowledge,  and 
they  prophesied  that  sinister  consequences  would  speedily  ensue. 
Some  of  the  foreign  diplomatists  concurred  in  this  judgment, 
and  the  King  was  advised  to  send  the  highlanders  away  before 
they  became  restive.  But  this  time  the  Sovereign  held  his 
ground. 

As  soon  as  the  Commission  of  Control  had  had  its  decisive 
talk  with  the  insurgents  and  announced  that  it  had  failed  to 
induce  them  to  disperse,  M.  Nogga  proposed  that  the  Malis¬ 
sores,  who  had  all  been  meanwhile  enrolled  as  gendarmes,  should 
be  equipped  and  sent  simultaneously  with  contingents  from 
Alessio,  Fieri,  and  Elbassan  to  surround,  without  actually 
attacking,  the  rebels,  with  whom  negotiations  might  be  profitably 
begun.  In  this  the  King  acquiesced.  But  once  more  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Control,  which  would  fain  abolish  the  Cabinet  and 
administer  the  country,  oj^ened  its  mind  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  dangers  involved  in  such  an  enterprise  which,  to  their 
thinking,  connoted  civil  war,  bitter  religious  strife,  disaffection, 
and  probably  defeat,  followed  by  anarchy.  “Fatal”  was  the 
adjective  used  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  King  to 
characterise  the  consequences  he  foretold.  And  when  Finance 
Minister  Nogga  requested  the  Commission  to  open  a  credit  for 
the  equipment  of  the  native  forces,  he  was  told  that  it  could 
not  be  done  because  it  was  needless  and  baleful  seeing  that  the 
insurgents,  if  time  enough  were  given  them,  would  return  to 
their  homes  peaceably.  The  Minister  insisted,  pointing  out  that 
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as  the  Powers  had  refused  to  send  international  troops  to  defend 
the  Prince  and  restore  order  in  the  country,  it  would  ill  become 
them  to  withhold  from  the  Prince’s  Government  the  funds  which 
would  enable  it  to  do  the  work  itself.  After  heated  discussions, 
the  Commission  yielded,  but  not  before  the  Ministers  had  in¬ 
timated  that  they  must  lay  the  matter  before  the  Sovereign  and 
draw  the  practical  consequences  from  the  refusal.  And  now  the 
plan  put  forward  by  Nogga  is  accepted,  to  bring  tribesmen  from 
Fieri,  Alessio,  Elbassan,  isolate  the  disaffected  villages,  and  try 
the  virtue  of  suasion  reinforced  by  a  deterrent  on  the  malcon¬ 
tents.  The  command  of  the  forces  has  been  given  to  Colonel 
Thomson,  a  Dutch  officer,  whose  dismissal  is  now  demanded  for 
his  unjustifiable  breach  of  international  law  in  arresting  two 
Italian  subjects. 

To  sum  up  :  Albania  is  for  the  motuent  a  political  Slough  of  Des¬ 
pond  in  which  Nationalists,  Catholics,  Moslems,  Bek  Tashis,  Beys, 
Pashas,  demi-serfs,  European  Commissioners,  Cabinet  Ministers, 
Dutch  Officers,  foreign  diplomatists,  insurgents,  and  gendarmes 
are  floundering  about  pele-mele,  not  knowing  what  they  or  their 
neighbours  are  doing.  And  so  long  as  the  causes  of  this  chaotic- 
tangle  continue  to  be  operative,  the  effects  will  necessarily  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  themselves  felt.  To  attempt  to  build  up  a  self- 
sufficing  State  under  the  actual  conditions  most  of  which  Europe 
has  deliberately  imposed  is  like  trying  to  twist  a  rope  of  sand. 
Albania  in  its  present  plight  may  be  likened  to  a  drop  of  water 
imprisoned  in  a  crystal,  complete  in  itself,  l)ut  shut  up  in  a 
hard,  impassable  medium  where  it  can  neither  expand  into 
vapour  nor  harden  into  ice.  And  Prince  Wilhelm’s  function  is 
to  gaze  at  this  crystal  steadfastly  and  feast  his  soul  on  the 
visions  and  potentialities  that  unfold  themselves  to  his  inner 
sight  as  he  contemplates  it.  It  is  not  given  him  to  penetrate 
the  crystal,  neither  can  he  modify  the  water-drop. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 
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Oxford  was  the  home  of  the  Oriel  School  who,  in  the  twenties 
of  the  last  century,  in  Newman’s  words,  “unconsciously  en¬ 
couraged  and  successfully  introduced  into  Oxford  a  licence  of 
opinion  which  went  far  beyond  them,”  and  were  the  precursors 
of  the  modern  liberal  theology.  Oxford  again  was  the  scene  of 
the  great  campaign  of  1833-45,  which  fought  liberalism,  both 
theological  and  ecclesiastical,  with  the  w'eapons  of  the  theology 
of  the  Fathers.  And  now,  after  a  further  interval  of  eighty 
years,  our  eyes  are  once  more  directed  to  Oxford  as  the  scene 
of  the  later  developments  of  the  same  struggle.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  has  again  raised  the  standard,  first  unfurled  by  Newman 
and  Keble  in  1833,  of  the  dogmatic  principle  as  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  dissolvent  forces  of  a  liberal  theology.  The  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  has  defended  that 
theology  in  a  tone  of  reasonableness  and  with  an  absence  of  violent 
party  spirit  which  only  show  how  deep  the  destructive  forces 
have  gone.  The  Oxford  pasquinade  has  not  been  withheld.  In 
1845  broadsides  in  prose  and  verse  were  numerous  enough.  I 
recall  a  verse  about  my  own  father,  written  after  his  defence  of 
“non-natural”  interpretation  of  the  Anglican  formularies  in  the 
“Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  ”  : — 

"There’s  Balliol’s  honest  knave,  ‘  non-natural  ’  but  real, 

To  waft  us  o’er  the  wave,  winding  a  blast  ideal.” 

The  present  crisis  has  called  out  the  genius  of  a  cleverer  jester 
than  any  whom  the  days  of  the  Movement  could  boast.  Absolute 
and  Ahitofhell  was  published  before  these  later  controversies  had 
come  to  their  most  critical  issue.  But  its  author  has  dealt  with 
the  present  situation  after  the  manner  of  Swift  in  a  pamphlet 
called  Reunion  All  Round,  which  is  something  better  than  a  mere 
burlesque.  It  is  a  caricature  only  in  the  sense  that  it  emphasises 
the  main  features  of  the  situation.  The  picture  the  writer  draws 
of  a  “Church  of  England  true  to  her  Catholic  vocation,  which 
is  plainly  to  include  within  her  borders  every  possible  shade  of 
belief”;  his  substitution  of  “quod  unquam,  quod  usquam,  quod 
ab  ullis”  for  the  historic  “quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus  ”  appears  to  me  to  be  hardly  an  exaggeration  of  the 
logical  and  practical  outcome  of  principles  maintained  by  the 
Dean  of  Durham.  And  Professor  Sanday,  though  with  studious 
moderation  of  tone,  has  taken  a  distinct  step  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion  in  his  pamphlet  on  Bishop  Gore's  Challenge  to  Criticism. 
If  in  commenting  on  the  events  of  1914  I  recall  those  of  1833, 
it  is  largely  because  Newman’s  minute  prescience  foresaw  at 
the  earlier  date  both  the  issue  and  the  antidote.  It  is  plain  to-day ; 
it  was  not  plain  to  most  people  in  1833.  The  recent  Kikuyu 
controversy  hinged  on  a  point  very  debatable  among  the  most 
sincere  Christians  of  the  Established  Church.  Even  so  good  a 
High  Churchman  as  Archbishop  Laud  had  described  the  English 
Church  as  “Protestant,”  and  Bishop  Andrewes  had  treated  belief 
in  the  Apostolic  Succession  as  an  open  question.  Whether  it 
was  more  normal  for  the  Church  of  England  to  fraternise  with 
the  Protestant  sects  or  to  hold  aloof  from  them  while  joining 
in  their  protest  against  Borne,  was  a  matter  not  obviously  easy 
to  determine.  In  the  days  of  the  Oxford  Movement  things  had 
not  got  much  beyond  this.  The  Jerusalem  Bishopric  of  1843 
involved  a  leaning  towards  the  view  now  maintained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Uganda.  Both  sides  stoutly  upheld  the  fundamental 
Christian  doctrines.  But  seventy  years  have  since  then  wrought 
a  great  transformation.  In  1913,  no  sooner  had  fraternity  with 
the  Protestant  sects  been  claimed,  than  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  claimed  was  extended  by  its  opponents  and  defenders  alike 
to  the  admission  into  the  Established  Church  of  those  who  deny 
the  bodily  Besurrection  and  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ — a  denial 
distinctly  countenanced  by  Dr.  Sanday  in  his  pamphlet.  The 
process  of  development  in  a  negative  direction  which  Newman 
foresaw  in  1833  has  been  realised  eighty  years  later. 

People  may  object  that  the  suggestion  in  Mr.  Knox’s  pamphlet 
of  the  possible  inclusion  of  atheists  in  the  Anglican  Church  is 
simply  a  joke.  They  may  say  that  not  only  theism,  but  also  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  are  quite  safe  on  liberal  principles. 
I  wish  this  were  indubitable.  True  enough,  liberal  Churchmen 
will  not  deny  that  the  Divinity  dwells  in  Christ,  but  I  think  a 
good  many  of  them  will  be  found  also  to  hold  that  the  Divinity 
dwells  somewhat  similarly  in  every  man.  True  again,  none  would 
decline  to  admit  in  words  that  there  is  a  God,  but  those  who 
regard  pantheism  as  the  negation  of  real  theism  and  therefore 
a  form  of  atheism,  will,  I  think,  feel  that  Mr.  Knox’s  final 
proposal  is  not  a  mere  joke.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  question  of 
speculative  definition.  How  easily  pantheism  has  been  in  our 
day  made  to  issue  in  a  denial  of  sin  and  responsibility  needs 
no  insistence. 

The  main  interest  of  the  situation  lies  in  a  very  real  and  press¬ 
ing  problem,  the  attempted  solution  of  which  has  brought  about 
all  this  confusion.  A  large  number  of  religious  minds,  keenly 
alive  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  transformation  of 
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outlook  wrought  in  the  past  century  by  the  advance  of  science 
and  civilisation,  have  been  anxious  to  bring  Christian  thought 
and  learning  into  touch  and  in  some  matters  into  harmony  with 
changed  conditions.  The  reason  why  I  have  laid  great  stress 
on  Newman’s  prescience  in  1833  is  because  he  foresaw  and  largely 
sympathised  with  this  desire,  yet  he  foresaw  and  viewed  with 
dismay  the  modernist  interpretation  of  its  realisation,  and  even 
of  its  meaning.  The  desire  itself  is  no  new  idea.  It  existed  in 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  thirteenth  century  quite  as  evidently 
as  in  Dr.  Sanday  in  the  twentieth.  The  necessity  it  represented 
was  as  clear  to  Cardinal  Newman  himself  as  to  Father  Tyrrell. 
But  Newman  very  early  put  his  finger  on  an  ambiguity  which 
has  been  responsible  for  much  subsequent  confusion.  It  is  an 
ambiguity  which  has  led  in  his  own  case  to  the  most  opposite 
charges.  At  Oxford  the  man  in  the  street  regarded  him  as  old- 
fashioned  and  reactionary.  In  the  sixties  of  the  last  century  the 
man  in  the  street  regarded  him  as  a  liberal  Catholic,  and,  later  on, 
he  was  even  claimed  as  a  modernist.  But  there  was  no  sub¬ 
stantial  change  in  his  position  in  this  matter.  Such  charges  arose 
from  the  confusion  of  two  quite  distinct  interpretations  of  the 
wish  to  take  account  of  modern  conditions  in  Christian  apologetic 
writing. 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  nineteenth  century  unquestionably  wit¬ 
nessed  a  sober  and  serious  advance  in  the  secular  sciences, 
including  those  which  bear  upon  the  history  of  religion.  Historical 
criticism  and  biblical  exegesis  have  become,  and  are  still  becom¬ 
ing,  more  accurate.  That  a  place  for  this  movement  should  be 
found  in  the  Christian  schools  adequate  to  the  legitimate  demands 
of  science  was  an  earnest  wish  of  Newman’s,  and  he  held  that 
very  free  discussion  was  advisable  in  ascertaining  the  exact  limits 
of  the  conclusions  it  rendered  certain  or  probable,  and  their  bearing 
on  religious  problems.  “Truth,”  he  wrote,  “is  wrought  out  by 
many  minds  working  freely  together,”  and,  in  his  lecture  on 
“Christianity  and  Scientific  Investigation,”  he  enters  an  earnest 
plea  for  liberty  of  discussion  and  inquiry.  He  drove  home  the 
lesson  of  Copernicanism  and  the  change  it  wrought  in  a  cosmology 
which  he  considers  to  have  been  long  regarded  by  Christians  as 
inseparable  from  revelation  itself.  “It' was  generally  received,” 
he  writes,  “as  if  the  Apostles  had  expressly  delivered  it  both  orally 
and  in  writing  as  a  truth  of  revelation  that  the  earth  was 
stationary.”^  “Galileo’s  truth,”  he  writes  elsewhere,  “revolu¬ 
tionised  the  received  system  of  belief  as  regards  heaven,  purga¬ 
tory,  and  hell.”  ^  It  was  no  longer  clear  that  heaven  was  among 
tEe  stars,  hell  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  “The  catalogue  cf 

(2)  Via  Media,  Vol.  I.,  p.  Iv. 


(1)  Idea  of  a  University,  p.  467. 
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theological  truths  was  seriously  curtailed,”  he  adds.  “Whither 
did  Our  Lord  go  on  his  Ascension?  If  there  is  to  be  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  what  is  the  special  importance  of  this  one?”  He 
points  out  that  such  a  change  had  to  be  accepted,  though  it 
“revolutionised  the  received  system  of  belief”  and  created  “dis¬ 
order  and  dismay.”  Again,  he  showed  sympathy  in  the  ’sixties 
with  the  prospectus  of  the  avowedly  progressive  Home  and 
Foreign  Review.  The  unperceiving  and  uneducated  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  such  symptoms.  They  noted  in  his  earnest  enforcement 
of  the  importance  of  recognising  and  finding  a  place  in  the  Church 
for  the  new  knowledge,  signs  of  an  outlook  wider  than  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  they  accused  him,  as 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  been  accused  before  him,  of  innovation 
and  even  of  unorthodoxy. 

But  the  key  to  their  mistake  is  also  the  key  to  the  confusion 
which  reigns  in  the  Church  of  England.  Newman  advocated 
liberty  of  thought  in  the  domain  of  science  and  where  the  human 
reason  could  really  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  He  opposed 
it  as  anarchic  beyond  those  limits. 

Describing  his  opposition  in  1833  to  the  theological  liberalism 
which  foreshadowed  Dr.  Eashdall  and  Dr.  Henson,  he  writes 
thus  :  “  Liberty  of  thought  is  in  itself  a  good ;  but  it  gives  an 
opening  to  false  liberty.  Now'  by  liberalism  I  mean  false  liberty 
of  thought,  or  the  exercise  of  thought  upon  matters  in  w^hich, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  thought  cannot  be 
brought  to  any  successful  issue,  and  therefore  is  out  of  place. 
Among  such  matters  are  first  principles  of  whatever  kind ;  and 
of  these  the  most  sacred  and  momentous  are  especially  to  be 
reckoned  the  truths  of  Revelation.  Liberalism  then  is  the  mistake 
of  subjecting  to  human  judgment  those  revealed  doctrines  which 
are  in  their  nature  beyond  and  independent  of  it,  and  of  claiming 
to  determine  on  intrinsic  grounds  the  truth  and  value  of  proposi¬ 
tions  which  rest  for  their  reception  simply  on  the  eocternal 
authority  of  the  Divine  Word.”^ 

(1)  The  italics  are  my  own.  Newman’s  distinction  is,  of  course,  in  essence 
the  continuous  tradition  of  the  Catholic  schools.  The  Vatican  Council  places 
that  tradition  on  record  with  great  clearness  ; — “  Hoc  quoque  perpetuus  Ecclesise 
catholicae  consensus  tenuit  et  tenet,  duplicem  esse  ordinem  cognitionis,  non 
solum  principio,  sed  objecto  etiam  distinctum  :  principio  quidem,  quia  in  altero 
naturali  ratione,  in  altero  fide  divina  cognoscimus ;  objecto  autem,  quia  praeter 
ea,  ad  quae  naturalis  ratio  pertingere  potest,  credenda  nobis  proponuntur  mysteria 
in  Deo  abscondita,  quae,  nisi  revelata  divinitus,  innotescere  non  possunt.”  With 
respect  to  the  first  kind  of  knowledge  we  read  : — “Nec  sane  Ecclesia  vetat,  ne 
hujusmodi  disciplinae  in  suo  quaeque  ambitu  propriis  utantur  principiis  et 
proprio  methodo;  sed  justam  hanc  libertatem  agnoscens,  id  sedulo  cavet,  .  .  . 
ne  fines  proprios  transgressae,  ea,  quae  sunt  fidei,  occupent  et  perturbent.”  That 
revealed  truth  is  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  human  judgment  is  an  adequate 
instrument  is  stated  in  the  following  passage  : — “Divina  mysteria  suapte  natura 
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In  this  passage  we  have  the  clue  to  his  own  position  in  1833, 
and  moreover  we  have  the  confutation  of  the  primA  facie  plausible¬ 
ness  of  the  liberal  argument.  It  sounds  very  plausible  to  say 
with  Dr.  Sanday  :  “The  cultivated  modern  man  may  enter  the 
Church  with  his  head  erect — with  some  change  of  language  due 
to  difference  of  times,  but  all  of  the  nature  of  re-interpretation  of 
old  truths.”^  It  seems  common  sense  to  say,  “Thought  does 
not  stand  still,  knowledge  does  not  stand  still,  Christianity  was 
given  to  the  world  in  a  state  of  civilisation  very  different  from 
the  present.  The  changes  of  nineteen  hundred  years  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  may  be  a  divine  message,  but  it  must  be  re-stated 
and  re-interpreted  for  the  present  generation.”  This,  I  say,  is 
a  plausible  position,  but  an  ambiguous  one.  Christianity,  doubt¬ 
less,  was  first  taught  in  a  pre-scientific  civilisation.  If  the  above 
plea  means  only  that  in  the  expounding  of  a  divine  message  the 
early  teachers  in  the  Church  used  incidentally  elements  in  the 
secular  knowledge  of  their  day  w'hich  have  since  been  proved  inac¬ 
curate  and  must  be  discarded,  we  may  assent  to  it,  and  in  doing  so 
we  admit  all  that  is  irresistibly  plausible  in  the  plea.  But  liberal 
Churchmen  go  much  further,  and  in  doing  so  have  no  such 
plausible  defence. 

Christianity  included  from  the  first  a  challenge  to  the  secularism 
and  naturalism  w’hich  reappear  in  different  forms  in  successive 
civilisations  and  bear  fruit  in  the  culture  and  philosophy  of  each. 
The  philosophy  of  necessity  versus  the  philosophy  of  Providence 
is  no  new  discovery  of  our  own  day.  The  rejection  of  nature 
miracles  on  a  priori  grounds  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  nineteenth- 
century  culture.  The  explaining  away  of  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ  by  postulating  similar  incarnations  in  man  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Amalric  of  Bena.  No  student  of  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  can  fail  to  see  many  of  the  same  forces  at 
work  in  the  University  of  Paris  in  those  years  as  we  witness  in 
modern  England.^  Already  in  Abelard’s  time  St.  Bernard’s 
letters  were  full  of  lament  on  the  loss  of  faith  arising  from 
rationalistic  discussion  of  individual  doctrines  in  place  of  their 
simple  acceptance — from  the  attempt  to  apply  the  canons  of  our 
limited  reason  to  truths  belonging  largely  to  a  sphere  which  is 
not  within  our  grasp.  Abelard  is  suspicious  of  God’s  w'ord — so 
Bernard  complains — and  wdll  not  believe  what  he  has  not  first 
submitted  to  the  investigation  of  reason.®  His  disciples,  he  adds, 

intellectum  creatum  sic  excedunt,  ut  etiam  revelatione  tradita  et  fide  suscepta, 
ipsius  tamen  fidei  velamine  contecta  et  quadam  quasi  caligine  obvoluta  maneant, 
quamdiu  in  hac  mortali  vita  peregrinamur  a  Domino :  per  fidem  enim 
ambulamus,  et  non  per  speciem  ”  (Sessio  III.,  Caput  IV.). 

(1)  See  p.  30.  (2)  See  Men  and  Matters  (Longmans),  pp.  323  seq. 

(3)  Deum  habens  suspectum  credere  now  vult  nisi  quod  prius  ratione  discusserit 
(Letters  cccxxxviii). 
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debate  in  the  streets  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar.  ^  The  state  of  the  argument  on  such  questions  was  then 
essentially  what  it  is  now.  That  uniformity  is  normal  in  the 
course  of  nature  was  understood  by  the  educated  then  as  now, 
though  it  may  be  impressed  on  the  imagination  now  in  greater 
detail.  The  liberal  Churchmen  of  to-day  in  many  of  their  con¬ 
tentions  then  only  clothe  an  old  tendency  in  a  modern  dress. 
They  give  the  excuse  of  modern  necessities  to  absolve  us  from 
an  intellectual  self-restraint  which  was,  in  all  ages,  irksome.  If 
consideration  for  modern  necessities  means  that  Christianity  must 
be  evacuated  of  antagonism  to  the  more  important  historical  and 
philosophical  speculations  of  the  day,  it  will  mean  the  denial  of 
much  that  revelation  has  stood  for  from  the  first.  Many  theories 
of  the  higher  criticism  are  simply  speculations  based  on  wide 
critical  knowledge  indeed,  but  also  on  naturalistic  assumptions. 
The  assumptions  on  which  they  rest  are  the  rival  assumptions 
to  those  of  Christianity.  A  naturalistic  habit  of  mind  doubtless 
comes  easily  in  an  age  of  science.  Yet  it  is  un-Christian. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Sanday’s  pamphlet,  in  spite  of 
the  obvious  personal  religiousness  of  the  writer,  shows  traces  of 
both  the  characteristics  of  “liberalism”  which  Newman  rejects 
as  unphilosophical  and  inconsistent  with  the  acceptance  of  revela¬ 
tion.  He  tests  individual  doctrines,  which  belong  as  a  whole  to 
a  region  beyond  man’s  full  understanding,  by  their  appeal  to  his 
own  human  preconceptions.  And,  moreover,  those  preconcep¬ 
tions  are  influenced  by  the  naturalistic  tendency  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  always  opposed.  Let  us  take  these  two  points 
successively. 

(1)  He  writes  :  “  Whatever  the  Virgin  Birth  can  spiritually 
mean  for  us  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Babe  was 
divine.  Is  it  not  enough  to  affirm  this  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul,  and  be  silent  as  to  anything  beyond?”  “Let  us,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “concentrate  our  strength  on  what  is  vital  and  verifiable.” 

Here  we  have  assumed  what  I  have  often  in  conversation  heard 
set  forth  at  great  length,  that  we  have  rational  and  spiritual  per¬ 
ceptions  which  justify  us  in  accepting  or  rejecting  individual 
doctrines  of  revelation  according  as  they  can  be  verified  by  our 
own  limited  faculties.  The  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Cambridge,  in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  The  Miracle  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  takes  essentially  the  same  line.  We  accept  or  reject 
doctrines  according  as  they  mean  something  spiritually  which 
w’e  can  discern — according  as  we  ourselves  perceive  them  to 
be  vital.  This,  as  Newman  points  out  in  the  passage  I  have 

(1)  Letter  cccxxxii.  The  “parturition,”  not  the  “conception,”  was  the  point 
commonly  discussed  in  the  middle  ages. 
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quoted,  is  simply  to  deny  that  revealed  truth  is  beyond  human 
judgment.  Doubtless,  Newman  holds  our  acceptance  of  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  be  a  rational  act,  but  it  is  not  in  its  idea  the  proving  of 
individual  tenets  by  the  human  reason  or  human  experience.  It 
is  rather  the  acceptance  of  a  system  which  claims  to  be  largely 
above  our  human  reason  and  experience.  This  is  brought  out 
most  effectively,  I  think,  by  a  parallel  which  is  suggested  by  a 
footnote  to  one  of  the  Oxford  University  Sermons.  The  know¬ 
ledge  revealed  by  an  omniscient  God  to  man  with  his  imperfect 
faculties,  may  be  compared  to  the  account  of  the  objects  of  sight 
given  by  one  who  saw  them  to  a  race  of  sentient  beings  who  had 
not  sight.  Doubtless,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  in  the  account 
which  such  a  race  could  verify  as  responding  to  their  needs. 
For  the  world  known  by  touch  is  part  of  the  same  world  which 
is  known  so  much  more  fully  by  sight.  The  sightless  community 
could  verify  enough  of  what  they  are  told  to  bring  home  to  them 
how  much  wider  and  exacter  was  their  informant’s  knowledge 
than  their  own.  But  if  the  sightless  community  was  reasonable, 
it  would  see  that  there  must  also  be  a  good  deal  of  the  description 
which,  as  belonging  to  a  wider  sphere  of  experience,  was  not 
within  their  powers  of  criticism  or  of  full  analysis.  It  could 
not  be  verified  by  them.  They  would  have  no  right  summarily 
to  dismiss  portions  of  the  description  as  not  “vital  ”  or  “verifiable.” 
What  is  or  is  not  vital — in  religion  as  in  human  life — is  a  matter 
not  of  sense,  but  of  science.  By  evidence  alone  can  it  be  verified. 
And  the  evidence  would,  ex  hypothesi,  in  this  case  belong  in 
part  to  an  unknown  range  of  ideas.  Truths  might  be  in  reality 
inseparably  connected  which  from  the  limited  human  point  of 
view  appeared  quite  distinct.  In  a  future  state  of  existence  where 
the  community  in  question  might  be  supposed  to  have  sight, 
they  would  understand  the  true  unity  and  bearing  on  themselves 
of  much  information  which  at  present  they  must  simply  accept 
obediently  as  fragments  of  truth. 

This  view  represents  a  whole  attitude  of  mind  hardly  even 
contemplated  by  Dr.  Sanday  or  Mr.  Bethune-Baker.  Yet  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  meets  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
The  acceptance  of  dogma  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  obedience. 
Its  explication  and  adequate  interpretation  are  often,  naturally 
enough,  beyond  us  because  they  belong  to  a  sphere  which  God 
sees  and  which  we  do  not  see.  The  revelation  is  conveyed  in 
such  instances  by  human  speech  and  human  figures  which  are  not 
fully  adequate  to  the  reality.  Even  with  truths  of  faith  which 
belong  in  part  to  a  sphere  cognisable  by  the  human  senses,  their 
adequate  explication  may  be  found  only  in  a  region  beyond  us. 
Since  the  disappearance  of  the  mediaeval  idea  that  the  earth  was 
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stationary  and  heaven  in  the  blue  sky  above  it,  is  it  easy  to  form 
a  precise  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  Our  Lord  ascended 
into  heaven?  That  He  left  the  earth  and  that  He  went  to  God 
is  clear.  Do  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  accept  the  dogma 
without  question  form  to  themselves  a  definite  conception  as  to 
its  further  meaning  in  detail?  Again,  the  dogma  of  the  Eesurrec- 
tion  of  the  body  raises  many  difficulties  not  easily  soluble  as  to 
what  it  precisely  means.  If  none  of  the  material  particles  are 
the  same  now  as  they  were  seven  years  ago,  and  if  the  identity 
of  the  body  consists  in  those  particles,  an  old  man  has  had  several 
bodies  and  not  one.  Again,  that  the  risen  body  will  be  a  spiritual 
body  is  an  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  understanding 
in  what  sense  it  can  be  identical  with  our  present  bodies.  When 
reason  investigates  such  questions  it  naturally  ends  in  an  impasse 
from  the  inadequacy  of  our  comprehension  of  realities  beyond  the 
sphere  of  sense.  But  we  do  not,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Sanday  keep 
silence  and  withhold  assent.  We  believe  the  dogmas  as  being 
part  of  revelation,  and  therefore  accept  them,  although  we  only 
partially  understand  what  they  involve  or  what  their  full  bearing 
on  ourselves  may  be.  If  it  is  objected  that  it  is  no  belief  at  all 
to  profess  a  doctrine  without  being  able  to  explain  exactly  what 
it  involves,  I  would  point  out  that  we  are  similarly  circumstanced 
in  respect  of  the  most  ordinary  beliefs  of  daily  life.  We  talk 
glibly  of  “gravity”  and  “electricity,”  and  know  much  of  their 
action,  but  which  of  us  knows  what  either  of  them  is,  any  more 
than  we  know  in  what  the  identity  of  the  body  consists?  Our 
belief  in  the  external  world  itself,  which  is  quite  adequate  as 
a  basis  of  science,  is  for  many  persons  a  belief  concerning  which 
they  cannot  accurately  state  all  that  it  involves,  and  does  not 
involve.  Those  who  read  Berkeley  and  realise  for  the  first  time 
that  colour  is  largely  a  subjective  feeling,  may  find  great  difficulty 
in  solving  the  problems  raised  by  philosophers  as  to  the  objective 
and  subjective  elements  in  our  knowledge ;  yet  no  one  will  main¬ 
tain  that  their  belief  in  a  table  as  an  external  fact  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  not  a  true  belief  until  they  have  resolved  these  problems. 

(2)  Dr.  Sanday  rejects  the  fact  of  Christ’s  Resurrection,  partly 
because  of  the  difficulties  its  precise  analysis  presents.  But  he 
goes  further.  He  comes  to  a  positive  conclusion  that  miracles 
which  are  “against  nature”  do  not  occur.  I  fail  to  see  in  this 
anything  demanded  by  distinctively  modern  culture.  So  far  as 
he  maintains  that  the  only  miracles  that  are  credible  are  those 
which  merely  appear  to  our  ignorance  to  violate  nature’s  normal 
uniformities,  he  only  repeats  Lucretius’s  old  contention.  It  is 
surely  a  concession  to  that  naturalistic  bias  of  which  no  one 
denies  the  plausibility,  but  which  Christianity  has  from  the  first 
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opposed.  His  modification  of  this  ground  at  p.  23  and  p.  26 
is  again  hardly  new  in  essence.  Newman  pointed  out  sixty  years 
ago  that  most  of  the  Scripture  miracles  were  the  intensification 
of  a  natural  process  rather  than  its  reversal,  and  this  is  practically 
the  distinction  which  Dr.  Sanday  draws  between  miracles  which 
are  supra  naturam  and  not  contra  naturam. 

But  when  Dr.  Sanday  goes  on  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  belongs  to  the  latter  category,  and  is, 
therefore,  incredible,  there  is  a  gap  and  some  incoherency  in  his 
argument.  He  states  at  page  23  that  there  could  be  no  real 
breach  of  the  physical  order,  yet  he  says  elsewhere  that  Divine 
Providence  overrules  it  and  diverts  it  from  its  original  direction. 
Surely  there  is  an  inconsistency  here?  As  Dean  Mansel  long 
ago  pointed  out,  all  Providential  interference  means  a  breach  of 
the  purely  physical  order  by  the  interposition  of  a  spiritual  cause. 
No  doubt,  man  makes  a  similar  interposition  whenever  he  lifts 
his  hand  and  moves  a  chair.  We  may,  of  course,  count  his  action 
natural  if  we  extend  our  view  of  Nature  to  include  human  action 
and  interference.  If  Dr.  Sanday  similarly  regards  Providential 
action  as  according  to  Nature,  because  he  takes  so  wide  a  view 
of  Nature  as  to  include  the  action  and  interference  of  Providence, 
surely  we  may  equally  include  as  natural  such  an  interference  as 
the  Virgin  Birth  postulates.  The  distinction  between  "above 
nature”  and  "against  nature”  vanishes;  only  the  distinction 
remains  between  degrees  of  interference  with  normal  physical 
sequences.  If  Dr.  Sanday  gives  up  the  ground  that  physical 
sequences  are  never  really  interfered  with,  and  argues  against  the 
Virgin  Birth  merely  because  he  cannot  believe  in  so  great  an 
interference,  he  no  doubt  quits  the  ground  of  pure  naturalism. 
But  does  he  not  reject  what  has  from  the  first  been  a  dogma  of 
Christianity  without  any  clearly  stated  grounds  at  all?  He  is 
arguing  in  a  region  of  which  we  have  no  a  priori  knowledge 
whatever.  And,  so  far  as  our  sense  of  congruity  goes,  if  we  grant, 
as  he  does^  that  there  are  Divine  interferences  with  physical 
uniformity,  is  it  wonderful  that  there  should  be  an  interference 
of  unusual  magnitude  accompanying  so  wonderful  and  unique  an 
event  as  the  Incarnation,  if  it  really  took  place? 

Dr.  Sanday’s  final  statements  amount  to  a  qualified  naturalism 
which  admits  some  Providential  interferences  as  natural  and 
rejects  others  as  unnatural.  He  hails  the  acceptance  of  his 
position  as  removing  the  ‘‘greatest  of  stumbling  blocks  to  the 
modern  mind”  and  as  paving  the  w^ay  to  a  recognition  that  ‘‘the 
beautiful  regularity  that  we  see  around  us  has  been  and  will  be 
the  law  of  the  Divine  action  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ( f 
time.”  This  reluctance  to  believe  in  an  exceptional  marvel  is 
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certainly  stronger  in  all  ages  among  those  who  think  and  realise 
the  normal  uniformity  of  nature  than  among  the  uneducated,  to 
whom  all  nature  is  one  constant  miracle.  But  does  it  rest  on 
any  knowledge  of  our  own  time  that  is  new  in  kind?  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  imagination  has  in  all  ages  had  a  large  share 
in  it.  And  Dr.  Sanday’s  argument  deals  with  a  sphere  with 
which  both  our  imagination  and  our  reason  are  likely  to  be  at 
fault — a  sphere  in  respect  of  which,  apart  from  the  information 
given  by  revelation,  our  ignorance  is  the  most  noteworthy  fact. 
Of  course,  no  student  of  history  denies  the  passion  for  the 
miraculous  in  early  ages,  and  the  possibility  of  exaggerations  and 
of  mythical  stories  gaining  currency  among  the  credulous  many ; 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  specific  evidence  in  each  individual  case. 
And  such  evidence  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
of  Christ.  Freedom  then  is  claimed  with  all  the  urgency  of  a 
demand  of  modern  knowledge  ;  but  the  claim  is  found  on  examina¬ 
tion  to  rest  mainly  on  a  difficulty  felt  by  cultivated  men  in 
every  age. 

If  revelation  as  a  whole  is  a  message  from  a  higher  sphere 
handed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  the  normal  presumption 
is  surely  that  the  tradition  should  be  accepted  simply  and  in  its 
natural  sense,  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that  certain  elements 
hitherto  regarded  as  inseparable  from  revealed  dogma  have  been 
in  reality  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Ptolemaic  cosmology)  human 
additions — that  they  do  not  belong  to  that  divine  sphere  which 
is  above  our  criticisms  as  the  world  described  by  one  who  saw 
it  to  a  sightless  community  would  be  beyond  its  full  comprehen¬ 
sion.  In  the  transcendental  sphere  itself  our  attitude  throughout 
is  that  we  believe  simply  and  without  question,  though  we  only 
in  part  understand.  We  extend  widely  wffiat  we  are  accustomed 
to  avow  expressly  in  such  mysteries  as  that  of  the  Trinity.  We 
accept  many  truths  in  the  sense  in  which  the  All-knowing  God 
who  revealed  them  understands  or  interprets  them — a  sense  that 
w^e  often  cannot  adequately  know  in  this  life.  This  cannot  be 
wrong,  and  it  is  a  way  out  of  many  a  difficulty.  It  concentrates 
the  ultimate  trust  of  the  mind  not  on  any  precarious  process 
of  logomachy,  but  on  God  Himself,  Who  is  the  source  of  the 
revelation. 

I  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the  contrast  between  Dr.  Sanday’s 
position  and  that  of  New'man  in  his  Oxford  days,  as  affording 
the  clearest  debating  ground  in  the  issues  between  High  Church¬ 
men  and  liberals.  But,  of  course,  Newman’s  vie^v  found  its 
necessary  complement  in  the  recognition  of  a  definite  organ  of 
revelation  in  an  authoritative  Church  whose  definitions  place 
certain  traditionary  beliefs  indisputably  in  the  category  of  Dogma 
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revealed  by  God  to  man,  and  above  the  sphere  in  which  the  human 
reason  is  an  adequate  instrument  of  criticism  and  of  investigation. 

I  will  now  ask  one  more  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Knox’s 
pamphlet,  and  by  the  above  observations.  Would  it  be  possible 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion  to  enforce  in  the  Church  of  England 
the  idea  of  a  revelation  as  above  expounded,  even  so  as  to  cover 
an  unquestioning  belief  in  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  and  His 
Resurrection — to  exclude  from  the  ministry  all  who  would  not 
say  simply  that  they  accepted  these  dogmas?  I  doubt  it,  much 
as  I  should  wish  to  believe  it.  I  incline  to  think  that  it  is  not 
merely  that  effective  machinery  for  the  purpose  is  wanting  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  that  the  absence  of  such  machinery 
results  largely  from  public  opinion.  A  hundred  years  ago  people 
might  have  had  the  greatest  sympathy  with  Dr.  Sanday’s  high 
character  and  ability,  and  yet  recognised  that,  like  Unitarians, 
dissenters,  and  nonconformists,  his  place  was  outside  the  Church 
of  England.  Now  it  is  otherwise.  That  the  conclusions  of  an 
eminent  and  scholarly  divine  of  high  character  should  force  him 
outside  the  Church  of  England  would  be  regarded  as  involving 
intolerable  tyranny.  Public  opinion  w'ould  not  stand  it.  This 
is,  I  think,  among  the  most  important  and  significant  lessons  of 
the  events  which  have  followed  on  the  Kikuyu  controversy.  The 
Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  have  made  a  declaration,  but 
I  shall  be  surprised  if  it  can  be  enforced  as  excluding  even 
pantheism,  provided  it  be  decently  covered,  still  less  as  excluding 
a  denial  of  the  bodily  Resurrection  and  the  Virgin  Birth. 

Renan  once  visited  the  rationalist  Jew  Bernays,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  found  him  celebrating  the  Passover  with  full  ritual. 
Bernays  explained  that  ritual  was  a  principle  of  union,  but  that 
dogma  had  come  to  be  a  principle  of  disunion.  Intellectual  agree¬ 
ment  among  very  subtle  minds  is  nowadays  (he  said)  impossible. 
Yet  Bernays  did  not  wish  therefore  to  abandon  those  rites  which 
commemorated  the  past  traditions  of  his  race  and  fostered  their 
esprit  de  corps.  The  rites  might  now  represent  little  or  no  belief. 
Yet  they  were  a  bond  of  union.  This  is  the  thought  which  seems 
to  underlie  Mrs.  Ward’s  Richard  Meynell.  It  was  fully  realised 
in  Comte’s  positive  religion,  which  faced  the  new  situation  with 
the  naked  frankness  and  exaggeration  of  a  Frenchman.  The 
machinery  of  a  priesthood  and  worship  was  kept  by  him,  but 
belief  in  the  supernatural  w^as  explicitly  rejected.  It  is  surely 
a  subconscious  tendency  in  this  direction  in  the  illogical  and  con¬ 
ventional  Anglo-Saxon  which  is  responsible  for  the  existing  state 
of  opinion,  which  would  resent  exclusion  from  the  National 
Church  on  any  ground  of  dogmatic  opinion,  provided  certain 
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decencies  of  expression  were  preserved.  And  it  is  well  to  face 
the  fact. 

Thus  eighty  years  have  brought  about  a  striking  verification 
of  Newman’s  saying  that  the  essential  principles  of  Revelation 
must  lead  men  towards  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church ;  that 
the  very  unpopular  machinery  of  its  intolerance  can  alone  secure 
them  ;  and  that  the  alternative  principles  of  religious  liberalism  must 
issue  in  negation.  The  personal  religiousness — often  very  great- - 
of  individuals  who  shrink  from  either  extreme  is  ultimately  no 
bar  to  the  final  realisation  in  course  of  time  of  the  two  tendencies. 

For  those  who  do  not  find  this  conclusion  a  very  practical  one, 
I  will  content  myself  with  reiterating  my  most  central  and 
practical  contention.  Newman  repeatedly  urged,  from  his  Oxford 
days  to  his  very  last  publication  on  the  Development  of  Religious 
Error,  that  the  human  reason,  in  a  highly  developed  civilisation, 
always  tends  to  negation  in  matters  of  religious  belief.  In  its 
abnormal  activity  it  outstrips  its  legitimate  competence,  and  it 
unconsciously  adopts  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  current  intel¬ 
lectual  and  ethical  assumptions  which  in  a  fallen  world  are  apt 
to  be  secularistic.  The  heretic  has  again  and  again  been  the 
“  modern  man  ”  of  his  age.  How  striking  is  the  primd  fade 
appearance  of  intelligent  common  sense  in  some  of  the  arguments 
of  Nestorius !  The  orthodox  on  their  side  have  vindicated  the 
traditional  revelation  against  a  reason  that  was  overstepping  its 
legitimate  province.  If  this  is  true  it  is  necessary,  when  conclu¬ 
sions  are  claimed  as  demanded  by  modern  conditions  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  closely  to  cross-examine  this  claim.  We  must 
ascertain  whether  it  is  not  in  reality  reinforced  and  the  issue 
determined  not  by  new  nineteenth-century  knowledge,  but  by 
fragments  of  the  inveterate  rationalism  which  recurs  in  all  epochs 
of  active  speculation.  Such  fragments  I  cannot  but  think  have 
really,  however  unconsciously,  determined  Dr.  Sanday’s  attitude 
in  respect  of  twm  central  articles  of  the  Christian  creed. 

Wilfrid  Ward. 
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IBy  his  son,  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy.  Translated  by 
George  Calderon.] 

Yasnaya  Polyana.  The  House.  Portraits  of  Ancestors. 
My  Father’s  Study. 

I  CAN  remember  the  house  at  Y^asnaya  Polyana  as  it  was  during 
the  first  years  after  my  father’s  marriage. 

It  was  one  of  the  two-storied  stone  wings  of  the  old  mansion 
house  of  the  Princes  Volkonski,^  which  my  father  had  sold  for 
pulling  down  when  he  was  still  a  bachelor. 

From  w'hat  my  father  has  told  me,  I  know  that  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born  and  spent  his  youth  was  a  three-storied  build¬ 
ing  with  thirty-six  rooms.  On  the  spot  w^here  it  stood,  between 
the  two  wings,  the  remains  of  the  old  stone  foundation  are  still 
visible  in  the  form  of  trenches  filled  with  rubble,  and  the  site  is 
covered  w'ith  big  sixty-year-old  trees,  which  my  father  planted 
himself. 

When  anyone  asked  my  father  where  he  was  born  he  used 
to  point  to  a  tall  larch  which  grew  on  the  site  of  the  old 
foundations. 

“Up  there,  where  the  top  of  that  larch  waves,”  he  used  to 
say  :  “that’s  where  my  mother’s  room  was,  where  I  w'as  born  on 
a  leather  sofa.” 

It  was  strange  to  look  up  and  see  the  slender  tree-top  and 
imagine  that  there  was  a  room  up  there  once,  and  that  the  walnut 
and  leather  sofa  stood  in  it,  on  which  w'e  older  ones  w’ere  born 
too,  and  which  now  stands  in  my  father’s  study  ;  and  that  once, 
long  ago,  my  father  was  a  little  child  and  had  a  Mamma  just 
like  we  had.  Only  my  father  could  not  remember  his  mother. 
She  died  when  he  was  only  two  years  old,  and  he  knew  about 
her  only  from  what  he  had  been  told  by  his  relatives. 

She  was  small  and  ugly,  but  she  had  big,  clear  eyes,  full  of 
light  and  kindness. 

She  had  a  wonderfully  entertaining  way  of  telling  children’s 
stories,  and  my  father  used  to  say  that  it  was  from  her  that  his 
eldest  brother  Nikolai  inherited  his  cleverness. 

(1)  The  possession  of  a  stone  house  in  Russia,  where  wood  is  the  usual 
material  for  building,  even  for  the  noblest  family  mansions,  gives  an  exceptional 
feeling  of  continuity  and  hereditary  grandeur.  “The  existence  of  an  old- 
established  family  residence,  in  which  each  successive  owner  has  left  some 
evidence  of  his  own  personality,  a  family  monument  which  every  member 
regards  with  a  feeling  of  affection  and  pride,  is  a  rare  exception  in  the  rural 
districts.”  F.  H.  E.  Palmer,  Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  1901. 
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My  father  seldom  spoke  of  his  mother,  but  when  he  did  it  was 
delightful  to  hear  him,  because  the  mention  of  her  awoke  an 
unusual  strain  of  gentleness  and  tenderness  in  him.  There  was  such 
a  ring  of  respectful  affection,  so  much  reverence  for  her  memory 
in  his  words,  that  we  all  looked  on  her  as  a  sort  of  saint. 

My  father  was  nine  when  his  father  died,  and  remembered 
him  well.  He  loved  him  too,  and  always  spoke  of  him  reverently, 
but  I  always  felt  that  his  mother’s  memory,  although  he  had  never 
known  her,  was  dearer  to  him,  and  his  love  for  her  far  greater 
than  for  his  father. 

Even  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  the  story  of  the  sale  of  the  old 
house  exactly.  My  father  never  liked  talking  about  it,  and  for 
that  reason  I  could  never  make  up  my  mind  to  ask  him  the 
details  of  the  transaction.  I  only  know  that  the  house  was  sold 
by  one  of  his  relatives,  who  had  charge  of  his  affairs  by  power 
of  attorney  while  he  was  in  the  Caucasus,  for  5,000  paper  roubles.' 

It  was  said  to  have  been  sold  to  pay  off  my  father’s  gambling 
debts.  That  is  quite  true. 

My  father  told  me  himself  that  at  one  time  he  was  a  great 
card-player,  that  he  lost  large  sums  of  money,  and  that  his  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  were  considerably  embarrassed. 

The  only  thing  about  which  I  am  in  doubt  is  w’hether  it  was 
with  my  father’s  cognisance  or  by  his  directions  that  the  house 
was  sold,  or  whether  the  relative  in  question  did  not  exceed  his 
instructions  and  decide  on  the  sale  of  his  own  initiative — the  most 
probable  explanation. 

My  father  cherished  his  parents’  memory  to  such  an  extent 
and  had  such  a  w’arm  affection  for  everything  relating  to  his  own 
childhood,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  have  raised 
his  hand  against  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  brought 
up,  and  in  which  his  mother  had  spent  her  whole  life.  .  .  . 

Knowing  my  father  as  I  do,  T  think  he  very  likely  wrote  to  his 
relative  from  the  Caucasus:  “Sell  something,”  not  in  the  least 
expecting  that  he  would  go  and  sell  the  house,  and  that  he  after¬ 
wards  took  the  blame  for  it  on  himself.  Is  that  not  the  reason 
why  he  was  always  so  unwilling  to  talk  about  it  ? 

In  1871,  when  I  was  five  years  old,  the  zala^  and  study  were 
built  on  to  the  house. 

I  well  remember  the  masons  at  their  work,  the  knoeking  the 
doorways  through  the  walls  of  the  old  house,  and,  especially 

(1)  About  £600. 

(2)  The  zala  is  the  chief  room  of  a  house,  corresponding  to  the  English 
drawing-room,  but  on  a  grand  scale;  the  gosUnaya,  literally  “guest-room,” 
usually  translated  as  “drawing-room,”  is  a  place  for  more  intimate  receptions. 
At  Yasnaya  Polyana  meals  were  taken  in  the  tala,  but  this  is  not  the  general 
Russian  custom,  houses  being  provided  also  with  a  stofdvaya  or  dining-room. 
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clearly,  the  laying  of  the  parquet  floors.  I  enjoyed  sitting  on  the 
floor  where  the  carpenters  were  at  work,  watching  them  fitting 
in  the  oak  slats,  planing  them,  smearing  them  with  their  smelly 
glue,  and  knocking  them  tight  into  the  mortises  with  their 
hammers. 

When  they  had  finished  the  parquet  and  waxed  it  over,  it  was 
so  slippery,  one  was  afraid  to  walk  on  it.  And  when  it  began  to 
dry,  it  used  to  go  off  at  times  with  loud  reports  like  gun-shots, 
and  if  I  was  alone  in  the  room  it  w^as  too  much  for  me,  and  I 
used  to  take  to  my  heels. 

The  walls  of  the  zala  were  hung  with  old  ancestral  portraits.^ 
They  were  rather  alarming,  and  I  was  afraid  of  them  at  first ;  but 
we  got  used  to  them  after  a  time  and  I  grew  quite  fond  of  one  of 
them,  of  my  great-grandfather,  Ilya  Andreyevitch  Tolstdy,  because 
I  was  told  that  I  was  like  him.  He  had  a  fat,  good-natured  face. 
My  father  told  me  that  he  used  to  send  his  linen  abroad  to  be 
washed,  that  he  was  immensely  hospitable,  jovial,  and  generous, 
and  that  he  squandered  the  whole  of  his  wife’s  enormous  fortune. 

Beside  him  hung  the  portrait  of  another  great-grandfather, 
Prince  Nikolai  Sergeyevitch  Volkdnski,  my  grandmother’s  father, 
with  thick  black  eyebrows,  in  a  grey  wdg  and  a  red  haftdn}  This 
Volkonski  built  all  the  buildings  of  Ydsnaya  Polyana.  He  was  a 
model  squire,  intelligent  and  proud,  and  enjoyed  the  immense 
respect  of  all  the  neighbourhood. 

On  another  wall,  between  the  doors,  a  big  portrait  of  the  blind 
old  Prince  Gortchakdf ,  father  to  my  great-grandmother,  Pelageya 
Nikoldyevna  Tolstdy,  Ilyd  Andreyevitch ’s  wife,  filled  the  whole 
bay.  He  was  represented  sitting  at  a  semi-circular  table  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  about  him,  on  both  sides,  lay  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  w'hich  he  kept  by  him  to  wipe  his  watery  eyes  with. 

He  was  said  to  have  been  very  rich  and  very  avaricious.  He 
was  fond  of  counting  over  his  money ,  and  spent  w'hole  days  going 
through  his  banknotes.  When  he  lost  his  sight,  he  used  to  make 
one  of  his  familiars,  the  only  person  he  trusted,  bring  him  his 
cherished  mahogany  casket,  which  he  unlocked  with  the  key  he 
kept  on  his  person,  and  went  on  fingering  the  old  crumpled  notes 
over  and  over  again.  While  he  was  so  engaged,  his  confidant 
used  secretly  to  steal  the  notes  one  by  one  from  the  heap  and 
slip  pieces  of  newspaper  into  their  place.  And  the  old  man  went 
on  fumbling  the  pieces  of  newspaper  wdth  his  thin,  tremulous 
fingers,  and  believed  that  he  was  still  counting  money. 

Further  along  hung  the  portrait  of  a  nun  with  a  rosair,  mother 
of  Gortchakdf,  n4e  Princess  Mdrdkin,  born  in  1705;  another  of 

(1)  Quite  an  unusual  feature  even  in  the  noblest  Russian  houses. 

(2)  Kaft/m :  long  coat  of  various  cuts,  including  military  and  naval  frock- 
coat  and  the  long  gown  worn  by  coachmen. 
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Nikolai  Volk6nski’s  wife,  nee  Princess  Trubetsk6y ;  and  another 
of  Volkonski’s  father,  who  laid  out  the  park  and  planted  the 
lime-walks  and  prishpekts  or  avenues. 

On  the  ground  floor  under  the  zala,  next  to  the  entrance  hall, 
my  father  huilt  his  study.  He  had  a  semi-circular  niche  made 
in  the  wall  and  stood  a  marble  bust  of  his  favourite  dead  brother 
Nikoldi  in  it.  This  bust  was  made  abroad  from  a  death  mask,  an^l 
my  father  told  us  that  it  was  very  like,  because  it  w’as  done  by  a 
good  sculptor  according  to  his  owm  directions.  He  had  a  kind 
and  rather  plaintive  face.  The  hair  was  brushed  smooth  like 
a  child’s,  wuth  a  parting  on  one  side.  The  bust  had  no  beard 
or  moustache,  and  it  w’as  w’hite  and  very  very  clean. 

My  father’s  study  was  divided  in  two  by  a  partition  of  big 
bookshelves,  containing  a  multitude  of  all  sorts  of  books.  In 
order  to  support  the  shelves  they  were  connected  by  big  wooden 
beams,  and  betw'een  them  was  a  thin  birch-wood  door,  behind 
which  stood  my  father’s  wTiting-tahle  and  his  old-fashioned  semi¬ 
circular  armchair. 

These  two  connecting  beams  still  exist.  I  am  afraid  to  look 
at  them  now,  because  I  know  that  once  my  father  wanted  to 
hang  himself  on  them.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  antlers, 
which  my  father  brought  back  from  the  Caucasus,  and  a  stuffed 
stag’s  head.  He  used  the  antlers  to  hang  his  hat  and  his  tow'el  on. 

There  were  portraits  of  Dickens  and  Schopenhauer  and  Pet^ 
as  a  young  man  on  the  w'alls  too,  and  the  well-known  group  of 
writers  of  the  Sovremennik^  circle  in  1856,  with  Turgenyef, 
Ostrdvski,  Gontchardf,  Grigordvitch ,  Druzhfnin,  and  my  father, 
quite  young  still,  without  a  beard,  and  in  uniform. 

My  father  used  to  come  out  of  his  bedroom  of  a  morning — it 
was  in  a  corner  on  the  top  floor — in  his  dressing-gown,  with  his 
beard  uncombed  and  tumbled  together,  and  go  dowmstairs  to  dress. 
Soon  afterwards  he  issued  from  his  study,  fresh  and  vigorous, 
in  a  grey  smock-frock,  and  went  up  into  the  zala  for  breakfast. 
That  w'as  our  only  meal  before  dinner. 

When  there  was  nobody  staying  in  the  house  he  did  not  stop 
long  in  the  drawing-room ,  but  took  his  tumbler  of  tea  and  carried 
it  off  to  his  study  with  him.  But  if  there  were  friends  and  visitors 

(1)  Afandsyi  Shenshin,  the  poet,  who  adopted  his  mother’s  name,  Fet,  owing 
to  oflBcial  difficulties  about  his  birth  certificate.  An  intimate  friend  of  Tolstoy’s. 
See  Chapter  XIII.  below. 

(2)  The  Sovreminnih,  or  Contemforary  Review,  edited  by  the  poet 
Nekrasof,  was  the  rallying  place  of  the  “men  of  the  forties,’’  the  new  school 
of  realists.  Ostrovski  is  the  dramatist ;  Druzhfnin,  the  critic  and  editor ; 
Gontcharof,  the  novelist,  author  of  Ohldrrwf  •,  Grigorovitch  wrote  tales  about 
peasant  life,  some  of  which  are  given  in  Beatrix  Tollemache’s  Russian  Sketches, 
1913. 
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with  us,  he  would  get  interested  in  the  conversation,  and  could 
not  tear  himself  away.  With  one  hand  thrust  behind  his  leather 
belt,  and  with  the  other  holding  his  silver  tumbler-socket  in  front 
of  him,  with  a  tumbler  full  of  tea  in  it,  he  would  stop  at  the 
door  and  remain  rooted  to  the  same  spot  for  as  much  as  half 
an  hour,  quite  unaware  that  his  tea  was  getting  perfectly  cold, 
and  talk  and  talk ;  and  somehow  it  was  always  just  then  that 
the  discussion  grew  most  animated  and  interesting.  We  all  knew 
this  spot  by  the  door  so  well,  and  knew  for  certain  that  when 
Papa  reached  it,  with  his  tumblerful  of  tea  in  his  hand,  he  was 
sure  to  stop  there  with  the  intention  of  clinching  the  argument 
in  a  word  or  two,  and  the  best  part  of  the  conversation  would 
be  only  then  beginning. 

At  last  he  would  go  off  to  his  work,  and  we  all  dispersed,  in 
winter  to  the  different  school-rooms,  in  summer  on  to  the  croquet- 
lawn  or  somewhere  about  the  garden ;  my  mother  settled  down 
in  the  zala  to  make  clothes  for  the  babies,  or  to  copy  out  some¬ 
thing  she  had  not  got  finished  over-night ;  and  till  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon  silence  reigned  in  the  house. 

Then  my  father  came  out  of  his  study  and  went  off  for  his 
afternoon’s  exercise.  Sometimes  he  took  a  dog  and  a  gun  with 
him,  sometimes  he  rode  and  sometimes  he  merely  went  for  a 
walk  to  the  Crown  Wood. 

At  five  the  big  bell  rang,  that  hung  on  the  broken  bough  of  an 
old  elm-tree  in  front  of  the  house,  and  we  all  ran  to  wash  our 
hands  and  go  in  to  dinner. 

My  father  was  very  hungry  at  times  and  ate  whatever  turned 
up  voraciously.  My  mother  used  to  try  and  stop  him,  telling 
him  not  to  waste  all  his  appetite  on  kasha,  because  there  were 
chops  and  vegetables  to  follow, — “You’ll  have  a  bad  liver  again,” — 
but  he  paid  no  attention  to  her  and  went  on  asking  for  more 
and  more  until  his  hunger  was  completely  satisfied.  Then  he 
would  tell  us  all  about  his  walk,  where  he  had  put  up  a  covey 
of  black  game,  what  new  paths  he  had  discovered  in  the  Crown 
Wood  beyond  Kudeyarof  Well ;  or,  if  he  rode,  how  the  young 
horse  he  was  breaking  in  had  begun  to  understand  the  reins  and 
the  pressure  of  the  leg ;  he  would  relate  all  this  in  the  most  vivid 
and  entertaining  way,  so  that  the  time  passed  gaily. 

“Mamma,  what’s  pudding  to-day?”  Tdnya,  who  was  always 
bold  and  independent,  would  suddenly  ask. 

“Ilyd’s  favourite,  pancakes  and  jam,”  my  mother  would  answer 
quite  seriously,  not  noticing  the  shade  of  mischief  only  too 
frequent  in  Tdnya’s  tone. 

I  would  be  sitting  beside  Papa  perhaps,  and  be  afraid  to  take 
more  than  two  pancakes.  But  it  was  quite  safe  to  take  it  out 
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in  jam,  because  one  could  cover  that  quickly  with  the  other 
pancake  and  roll  it  all  up  out  of  sight.  As  soon  as  I  had  it  quite 
ready  and  was  about  to  eat  it,  Papa  would  put  out  a  surreptitious 
hand,  snatch  my  plate  away  and  say  f  “Come,  you’ve  had  plenty 
by  now  !  ”  I  didn’t  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  Papa  looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  burst  out  laughing,  or 
else  I  should  have  started  bellowing. 

After  dinner  Papa  used  to  go  back  to  his  room  to  read ;  and 
at  eight  we  had  tea,  and  the  best  hours  of  the  day  began,  the 
evening  hours,  when  everybody  was  gathered  in  the  zala.  The 
grown-ups  talked  or  read  aloud  or  played  the  piano,  and  we  either 
listened  to  them  or  had  some  jolly  game  of  our  own,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  the  moment  when  the  English  grandfather  clock 
on  the  landing  would  give  a  click  and  a  buzz  and  slowly  and 
clearly  chime  out  ten. 

Perhaps  Mamma  wouldn’t  notice.  She  was  in  the  small 
drawing-room  making  a  fair  copy. 

“Come,  children,  bedtime  !  Say  good-night.” 

“Oh,  not  yet.  Mamma  ;  just  five  minutes.” 

“Run  along;  it’s  high  time  you  were  off;  or  there  will  be  no 
getting  you  up  in  the  morning  to  do  your  lessons.” 

We  would  say  a  lingering  good-night,  on  the  look-out  for  any 
chance  of  a  delay,  and  at  last  go  downstairs  to  the  room  with  the 
arches,^  very  much  aggrieved  that  we  w'ere  children  still  and 
had  to  go  to  bed,  while  the  grown-ups  could  stay  up  as  long  as 
ever  they  liked. 

“What  do  they  do  when  we  have  gone?”  I  would  wonder  to 
myself;  “you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  just  when  we  have  gone 
that  things  begin  to  be  jolliest.  Ah,  I  don’t  wonder  Papa  is  so 
fond  of  saying  ‘when  I  grow  up’  !  Of  course,  that’s  only  his 
joke,  because  he  is  grown  up  and  has  everything  a  fellow  can 
want.  Oh,  why  am  I  not  like  him?  He  has  three  guns,  several 
Caucasian  daggers,  some  dogs,  and  a  horse,  and  he  doesn’t  do 
any  lessons  ;  while  I  am  still  a  child,  and  shall  be  for  a  long  time, 
and  have  to  sleep  in  the  nursery  in  the  dark,  wdth  Mdrya 
Afanasyevna,  who  has  just  blown  out  the  tallow  candle  and  told 
me  to  lie  still  and  not  fidget.  Shall  I  cry?  No,  what’s  the  use? 
I’ll  stick  my  head  under  the  bedclothes  and  go  to  sleep.” 

And  I  hardly  had  time  to  shut  my  eyes  and  forget  where  I 
was  before  it  was  morning,  bright  and  happy  morning.  A  host 
of  pleasures  lay  before  me  ;  in  a  moment  I  should  get  up  and  dress 
and  run  out  into  the  garden,  where  I  and  Tdnya  had  dug  a  cellar 

(I)  This  ground  floor  room  with  the  arches,  used  at  one  time  as  a  nursery,  after¬ 
wards  became  Tolstoy’s  study ;  and  it  is  there  that  he  is  represented  in  R4pin’s 
famous  portrait  at  his  writing-table,  with  his  scythe  and  saw  and  shovel 
about  him. 
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and  storehouse  in  the  ground ;  and  then  I  would  go  and  chase 
butterflies  in  the  long  grass  by  the  “Thicket.”  ^  I  must  certainly 
catch  a  swallow-tail ;  Seryozha  had  one  and  I  had  none. 

After  that  would  follow  lessons ;  but  that  was  a  detail ;  there 
was  no  need  to  think  about  that ;  and  after  that  breakfast,  a  bath, 
dinner. 

How  delightful  life  was !  How  brightly  the  sun  shone  !  How' 
loud  the  nightingales  sang  under  my  window  !  What  a  multitude 
of  pleasures  lay  ahead !  .  .  . 

Christmas  Trees.  “It’s  the  Architect’s  Fault.” 

“’Prokhor.”  “Anke  Pie.” 

I  retain  very  vivid  recollections  of  the  Christmas  trees  of  our 
childhood.  How  gay  it  was  when  all  the  guests  gathered  at 
Christmas,  the  Dyakdfs,  the  Fets,  and  Uncle  Kostya,  bringing  us 
presents  and  heaps  of  sweetmeats !  For  some  days  we  lived  in 
anxious  expectation  and  preparation,  guessing  what  presents  each 
would  get,  and  passed  our  time  building  castles  in  the  air. 

Already  two  weeks  before  Christmas  Mamma  would  go  into 
Tula,  and  buy  a  number  of  rough  wooden  dolls,  and  we  set  to 
work  to  make  dresses  for  them.  For  this  purpose  she  had  been 
collecting  remnants  of  various  cloths,  scraps  of  ribbon  and  snippets 
of  chintz  and  velvet,  in  the  chest  of  drawers,  for  a  whole  year. 
She  used  to  bring  a  big  black  bundle  triumphantly  into  the  zala, 
and  we  all  sat  at  the  round  table,  needle  in  hand,  and  spent  hours 
busily  sewing  all  manner  of  petticoats,  trousers,  and  caps,  and 
adorning  them  with  gold  lace  and  ribbon ;  and  we  were  delighted 
when  the  naked  strips  of  wood,  with  their  stupid  painted  faces, 
turned  into  elegant,  handsome  boys  and  girls.  One  could  not  help 
thinking  that  when  they  were  dressed  up  their  faces  became 
more  intelligent  and  each  one  acquired  a  certain  characteristic 
and  interesting  expression.  These  dolls  were  prepared  for  the 
village  children ;  we  none  of  us  knew  what  presents  we  were 
going  to  get  ourselves. 

On  Christmas  Eve  priests  arrived  and  celebrated  vespers.  On 
Christmas  Day  we  put  on  our  best  clothes  when  we  got  up,  and 
in  the  zala,  instead  of  the  dining-table,  stood  a  big,  bushy 
Christmas  tree,  filling  the  w-hole  room  with  a  pleasant  wild  forest 
smell  of  fir  needles.  We  hurried  over  dinner,  anxious  to  get  done 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  ran  back  to  our  part  of  the  house.  Then 
the  doors  of  the  zala  were  locked,  and  the  grown-ups  decorated 
the  Christmas  tree,  and  spread  out  our  presents  on  little  tables. 

(1)  The  name  given,  for  some  reason,  to  a  wood  of  ancient  oak  trees  near  the 
house  at  Ydsnaya  Polyana. 
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Twenty  times  in  the  afternoon  we  would  go  running  to  the  door 
to  ask  if  it  would  soon  be  ready  and  peep  through  the  keyhole, 
and  the  time  passed  very  very  slowly. 

At  last  we  were  called.  The  door  into  the  small  drawing-room 
was  unlocked  and  we  all  rushed  through  higgledy-piggledy  into 
the  zala. 

We  w'ere  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  blaze  of  the  Christmas  tree 
candles,  and  stood  bewildered,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.  But 
this  lasted  only  for  a  second ;  one  soon  recovered  one’s  wits,  and 
went  to  look  for  one’s  own  table,  on  which  one’s  presents  were 
laid  neatly  out  :  a  doll  that  shut  its  eyes,  a  big  pencil,  a  calendar, 
a  penknife,  a  kitchen  range  with  pots  and  pans,  and  so  on.  One 
examined  everything  carefully  and  then  ran  to  see  what  Tanya 
and  Seryozha  had  got.  Their  presents  w^ere  better  still.  Tanya’s 
doll  was  bigger  than  mine,  and  shut  its  eyes  like  mine  when 
you  laid  it  flat ;  but  besides  that  there  w’ere  two  strings  under  its 
frock  with  blue  beads  at  the  end,  and  w'hen  you  pulled  them  it 
cried  “Papa”  and  “Mamma.” 

Seryozha  had  a  gun  which  fired  off  a  cork  with  a  loud  pop, 
and  a  tin  watch  with  a  chain  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  Mamma  was  distributing  dolls  and  gingerbread 
to  the  village  children.  They  had  been  let  in  by  another  door 
and  stood  close  together  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  and  never  came  over  to  our  part  of  the  room. 

“Give  me  a  doll.  Auntie;  Vanka  has  got  one;  I  have  got 
nothing  yet.” 

“Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,  the  little  ones  first,  the  big  ones  after- 
w'ards.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  play  with  dolls,  a  great  big 
boy  like  you ;  wait  a  bit ;  if  they  go  round ,  you  shall  have  one 
too,”  said  Mamma  to  pacify  him,  trying  to  be  fair  to  everyone. 

Then  one  of  the  grown-ups  would  sit  down  at  the  piano  and 
strike  up  a  lively  trepak.^ 

Suddenly  everyone  made  w^ay  for  an  old  man  who  appeared 
from  no  one  knows  where,  with  a  long  tow-beard,  leading  a  bear 
on  a  rope. 

“Come  along,  Misha,^  give  us  a  dance!  Show  us  how  the 
village  children  steal  peas  from  the  kitchen  garden !  Show  us 
how  the  old  w’oman  turns  over  on  the  top  of  the  stove !  Show 
us  how  the  village  girls  paint  their  faces  with  white  and  red  1  ” 
he  said,  putting  on  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  the  bear  danced,  and 
crawled,  and  lay  dowm  on  one  side  and  turned  slowly  over.  We 
would  look  round  at  the  grown-ups  to  make  sure  w^hether  they  w’ere 
all  still  there,  and  suddenly  notice  that  Papa  was  missing.  He  had 

(1)  Trepak,  a  sort  of  brisk  tripudium,  with  plenty  of  stamping  in  it. 

(2)  Misha,  diminutive  of  Michael,  the  Christian  name  of  all  bears. 
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been  there  a  moment  ago  and  we  had  never  noticed  him  go. 
Then  we  guessed  that  this  was  him  playing  the  bear,  in  a  fur 
coat  turned  inside  out,  and  we  were  no  longer  afraid  of  the  bear 
and  came  boldly  up  and  stroked  his  shaggy  coat. 

The  first  Christmas  tree  I  remember  was  in  the  balcony  room 
which  my  father  used  as  a  study  in  later  years.  After  that  it  was 
always  in  the  newly  built  zala. 

1  was  five  years  old  then. 

That  year  I  was  given  a  big  porcelain  teacup  and  saucer. 
Mamma  knew  that  a  teacup  and  saucer  had  long  been  the  dream 
of  my  life,  and  she  got  it  for  me  as  a  Christmas  present.  When 
I  saw  the  cup  on  my  table  I  did  not  stop  to  examine  the  rest  of 
niy  presents,  but  caught  it  up  in  both  hands  and  ran  to  show  it 
to  the  others.  As  I  ran  across  from  the  zala  into  the  small 
drawing-room  I  caught  my  foot  on  the  step  in  the  doorway  and 
fell  down,  and  my  teacup  was  smashed  into  smithereens. 

Of  course ,  I  set  up  a  loud  howl  and  pretended  that  I  was  much 
worse  hart  than  I  really  w^as.  Mamma  came  running  to  comfort 
me,  and  said  that  it  w'as  my  own  fault  because  I  had  been  careless. 
This  made  me  very  angry,  and  I  bellowed  that  it  was  not  my 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  beastly  architect,  who  had  gone  and 
put  a  step  in  the  doorway,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  step 
I  should  never  have  tumbled  down. 

Papa  overheard  this  and  burst  out  laughing.  “It  is  the 
architect’s  fault,  it  is  the  architect’s  fault!’’  and  I  felt  angrier 
than  ever,  and  could  not  forgive  him  for  laughing  at  me. 

The  phrase  “It’s  the  architect’s  fault  ’’  was  thenceforth  adopted 
as  a  saying  in  our  family,  and  Papa  was  fond  of  repeating  it  when¬ 
ever  anyone  tried  to  throw  the  blame  for  anything  on  anybody 
else.  When  I  fell  off  my  horse  “because  he  stumbled  ’’  or  “because 
the  coachman  had  not  strapped  on  the  saddle-cloth  tight  enough,’’ 
or  when  I  did  my  lessons  badly  “because  my  tutor  hadn’t  ex¬ 
plained  them  properly,’’  or  when  I  was  doing  my  military  service 
and  had  bouts  of  drinking,  and  blamed  army  life  for  it,  on  these 
and  all  similar  occasions  my  father  used  to  say,  “Of  course  I 
know;  it  is  the  architect’s  fault,’’  and  one  always  had  to  give 
in  and  confess  oneself  in  the  wTong. 

Papa  had  a  number  of  such  sayings  taken  from  actual  events. 
Another  of  them  was  :  “For  Prokhdr’s  sake.’’  I  rather  think  he 
has  told  about  the  origin  of  this  saying  somewhere,  probably  in 
one  of  his  letters. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  was  taught  to  play  the  piano.  I  was 
very  lazy  and  always  played  abominably  ;  so  long  as  I  could  strum 
out  my  hour’s  practice  and  get  away,  I  was  content. 

All  of  a  sudden  one  day  Papa  heard  the  most  brilliant  runs  and 
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trills  coming  from  the  zala,  and  could  not  believe  from  the  evidence 
of  his  ears  that  it  was  Ilyusha  playing.  When  he  came  into  the 
room  and  saw  that  it  really  was  me  playing,  he  also  found 
Prokhor  the  carpenter  busy  at  the  window,  putting  in  the  winter 
frames.^  Then  he  understood  why  I  was  trying  so  hard  to  do 
my  best.  I  was  playing  “for  Prokhdr’s  sake.” 

Many  a  time  afterwards  did  this  “Prokhdr”  fill  a  big  part  in 
my  life  ;  many  a  time  did  my  father  reproach  me  with  that  phrase. 

There  was  another  good  phrase  of  my  father’s  which  he  was 
fond  of  repeating,  at  first  with  good-natured  irony,  but  latterly 
with  a  certain  bitterness.  That  was  “Anke  Pie.” 

My  mother’s  parents  had  a  friend  called  Dr.  Anke,  a  Professor 
at  the  University,  and  he  gave  my  grandmother,  Lyubdv 
Alexdndrovna  Behrs,  a  recipe  for  a  delicious  “name-day”  pie. 
When  she  married  and  came  to  Yasnaya  Polydna,  Mamma  handed 
this  recipe  on  to  Nikolai  the  cook. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  at  all  the  ceremonial  functions  of 
our  life,  on  the  great  feast  days  and  on  name-days,  Anke  Pie  was 
always  dished  up  for  a  sweet.  Without  this  pie,  you  could  hardly 
have  called  the  dinner  dinner,  or  the  festival  a  festival.  A  poor 
sort  of  name-day  it  would  have  been  without  a  ring-cake  sprinkled 
with  almond-chips  at  breakfast  and  without  Anke  Pie  for  the 
evening  meal !  It  would  have  been  no  better  than  Christmas 
without  a  Christmas  tree,  Easter  without  Easter  eggs  to  roll,^  a 
nurse  without  d  Kokoshnik,®  or  qiiass  without  raisins.  Without 
that  there  would  have  been  no  sanctity  about  it. 

Every  sort  of  family  tradition — and  my  mother  brought  a  large 
number  into  the  house  with  her — was  knowm  to  my  father  as 
“Anke  Pie.” 

When  Nikoldi  the  cook  died.  Dr.  Anke’s  recipe  was  passed  on 
to  his  son,  Semy6n,  and  I  shall  not  be  astonished  on  the  20th 
of  July,  my  name-day,  if  I  go  to  Yasnaya  Polydna,  to  find  standing 
on  the  table,  sprinkled  with  almond-chips,  “short”  and  full  of 
flavour,  a  ceremonial  Anke  Pie  to  welcome  me. 

(1)  Russian  windows  are  constructed  with  an  embrasure  deep  enough  to  allow 
of  another  window,  the  “winter  frame,”  being  put  in,  sash  and  glass  complete, 
about  ten  inches  inside  the  ordinary  window.  The  cracks  are  papered  over 
to  keep  out  draughts,  and  some  moisture-absorbing  substance  stands  in  pots 
between  the  two  frames  to  prevent  the  panes  from  getting  foggy.  Communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outer  air  is  effected  by  means  of  the  vasistas  or  practicable  pane, 
corresponding  in  each  frame,  which  opens  like  a  little  door. 

(2)  Easter  eggs  are  rolled  by  the  children  on  to  the  floor  down  a  little  wooden 
gutter  or  trough  set  slanting  against  the  wall.  There  is  some  recondite  magical 
significance  in  the  ceremony. 

(3)  Kokdshnik.  The  crest  or  tiara  of  traditional  Russian  women’s  costume. 
Wet  nurses  always  wear  the  old-fashioned  national  costume. 
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Games.  My  Father’s  Jokes.  Books.  Lessons. 

Ever  since  1  can  remember,  we  children  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  “big  ones”  and  the  “little  ones.”^ 

The  big  ones  were  Seryozha,  Tanya,  and  myself.  The  little 
ones  were  my  brother  Lyolya  (Lyof)  and  my  sister  “  little  ” 
i\Iasha,  who  was  so  called  to  distinguish  her  from  her  cousin, 
“big”  Masha  Kuzmmski.  We  elder  ones  always  kept  ourselves 
apart  and  never  admitted  the  little  ones  into  our  company, 
because  they  understood  nothing  and  only  interrupted  our  games. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  little  ones  that  we  had  to  get  home 
earlier  than  we  need ;  the  little  ones  might  catch  cold ;  it  was 
on  account  of  the  little  ones  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  make  a 
noise,  because  they  slept  in  the  daytime  ;  and  if  one  of  the  little 
ones  cried  about  anything  we  had  done  and  went  and  complained 
to  Mamma,  it  w'as  always  the  big  ones’  fault,  and  it  was  we  w’ho 
got  scolded  and  punished. 

The  one  I  was  most  united  with  both  by  age  and  character 
was  my  sister  Tanya.  She  was  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  1 
was;  black-eyed,  lively,  and  inventive.  It  was  always  jolly 
with  her,  and  we  understood  each  other  with  half  a  word.  I 
and  she  knew  things  which  nobody  but  ourselves  could  under¬ 
stand. 

We  were  very  fond  of  running  round  the  dining-table  in  the 
zala.  I  would  hit  her  on  the  shoulder  and  run  away  at  full  speed. 

“I  hit  you  last !  I  hit  you  last !  ” 

She  would  come  after  me,  catch  me  a  slap,  and  run  away 
again. 

“I  hit  you  last !  I  hit  you  last !  ” 

Once  I  caught  her  up  and  was  just  raising  my  hand  to  hit 
her,  when  she  suddenly  stopped  and  faced  round  on  me,  hopping 
up  and  down,  waving  her  hands  in  front  of  her  and  saying  : 
“This  is  an  owl,  this  is  an  owl !  ” 

Of  course  I  understood  at  once  that  if  “this”  was  “an  owl,” 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  touch  her ;  and  from  that  time  it 
became  the  regular  rule  that  when  anyone  said  “this  is  an  owl,” 
they  could  not  be  touched. 

Seryozha  would  never  have  understood  this.  He  wnuld  have 
begun  asking  a  lot  of  questions  and  arguing  about  why  one 
should  not  touch  an  o\vd,  and  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  point  in  it ;  but  I  saw  at  once  that  this  w^as  a 
very  sensible  arrangement,  and  Tdnya  knew  that  I  should  under¬ 
stand  her  and  that  was  her  reason  for  saying  it. 

(1)  The  names  “big  ones”  and  “little  ones”  were  expressed  in  English  in 
the  Tolstoy  household,  like  the  epithets  of  “big”  and  “little”  Masha. 
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My  father  was  the  only  person  who  properly  understood  me 
and  Tanya,  and  that  not  always.  He  had  some  excellent  inven¬ 
tions  of  his  own  and  taught  us  quite  a  lot. 

For  instance,  there  was  his  “Numidian  Cavalry.” 

We  would  all  be  sitting,  perhaps,  in  the  zala,  rather  flat  and 
quiet  after  the  departure  of  some  dull  visitors.  Up  would  jump 
my  father  from  his  chair,  lifting  one  hand  in  the  air,  and  run  at 
full  speed  round  the  table  at  a  hopping  gallop.  We  all  flew 
after  him,  hopping  and  waving  our  hands  like  he  did.  We  would 
run  round  the  room  several  times  and  sit  down  again  panting 
in  our  chairs  in  quite  a  different  frame  of  mind,  gay  and  lively. 
The  Numidian  Cavalry  had  an  excellent  effect  many  and  many 
a  time.  After  that  exercise  all  sorts  of  quarrels  and  wrongs  were 
forgotten  and  tears  dried  with  marvellous  rapidity. 

Excellent  also  were  some  humorous  verses  which  my  father 
recited  to  us  when  we  w^ere  children.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
got  them  from ;  I  only  remember  that  they  gave  us  extraordinary 
delight.  They  ran  like  this  : — 

Die  angenehme  Winterzeit 
Is  ferry  nice  indeet  I 
Beiweilen  wird’s  ein  wenig  kalt; 

Dock  Himmel,  stamp  your  feet  I 
Audi  wenn  Man  doch  nach  Hause  kommt 
Da  steht  der  Punch  bereit : 

1st  es  iiicht  ferry  nice  indeet 
An  der  kalten  Winterzeit? 

Another  poem  which  also  had  to  be  said  in  broken  German  was 
to  this  effect  : — 

Doctor,  Doctor  Hupfenzeller, 

Haf  some  pity  on  a  feller  : 

First  I  mustn’t  eat  all  day, 

Denn  he  take  my  pipe  away, 

Whoa  I  whoa  I  w  hoaaa  1 

These  lines  were  trotted  out  at  various  junctures  of  life,  and  had 
an  excellent  effect  when  for  no  particular  reason  one  of  us  had 
‘‘left  his  eyes  out  in  the  rain.” 

The  games  of  early  childhood  are  pretty  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  playing  at  horses,  at  soldiers,  dolls,  and  hide-and- 
seek.  As  we  got  bigger  we  began  to  invent  our  own  games, 
and  they  often  turned  out  very  interesting. 

Once  we  had  all  been  deep  in  a  translation  of  some  stupid 
novel  in  which  the  chief  part  was  played  by  a  Mr.  Ulverston.  I 
have  completely  forgotten  the  plot  of  the  novel ;  I  only  remember 
that  Mr.  Ulverston  was  the  hero  and  fell  in  love  with  somebody 
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and  said :  “I  am  lonely  and  bored.”  We  cut  out  all  the 
characters  of  this  novel  in  paper  and  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  zala 
and  made  our  figures  walk  and  talk  and  act  out  the  whole  of  the 
story.  The  best  of  all  at  reciting  the  parts  was  our  chief  inven¬ 
tive  genius,  Tanya. 

Papa  found  us  one  day  playing  this  game,  and  took  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  cut  us  out  a  man  who  was  entirely  pink.  He  cut 
him  out  of  a  plate  in  a  French  fashion  paper,  and  the  whole 
figure  was  taken  from  the  bare  decollete  of  a  highly  coloured 
lady,  so  that  he  was  completely  flesh-coloured  all  over.  There 
was  no  such  character  in  the  novel.  However,  Papa  told  us 
that  this  was  Adolphe,  and  we  at  once  invented  a  part  for  him, 
and  ever  afterwards  he  was  our  favourite  hero.  We  could  no 
longer  imagine  the  novel  having  any  point  without  Adolphe. 

At  this  period  of  our  childhood  we  began  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  Jules  Verne.  Papa  brought  the  books  from  Moscow,  and 
every  evening  he  read  aloud  to  us  from  The  Children  of  Captain 
Grant,  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea,  From  the 
Earth  to  the  Moon  and  Round  it.  Three  Russians  and  Three 
Englishmen,  and,  last  of  all.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

There  were  no  illustrations  to  this  last  story,  so  Papa  illus¬ 
trated  it  himself.  Every  day  he  prepared  appropriate  drawings 
in  pen  and  ink  for  the  evening,  and  they  were  so  interesting  that 
they  gave  us  far  more  pleasure  than  the  pictures  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  books. 

I  can  clearly  remember  one  of  his  drawings  representing  some 
fantastic  and  terrible  Buddhist  goddess  or  other  with  several 
heads  adorned  with  snakes.  My  father  could  not  draw  a  bit, 
nevertheless  the  results  were  delightful,  and  we  were  all 
tremendously  pleased.  We  awaited  the  evening  impatiently,  and 
all  crawled  across  the  top  of  the  round  table  in  a  bunch,  when 
he  got  to  the  place  that  he  had  illustrated  and  broke  off  reading 
to  pull  out  his  picture  from  under  the  book. 

After  Jules  Verne — this  was  in  Monsieur  Nief’s  days — we 
had  Dumas’  Three  Musketeers  read  to  us,  and  Papa  himself 
struck  out  the  passages  w'hich  were  not  fit  for  children  to  hear. 
We  were  greatly  interested  in  these  censured  pages,  in  which 
the  love  affairs  of  the  principal  characters  were  narrated ;  and 
we  were  very  anxious  to  read  them  in  secret,  but  never  summoned 
up  courage. 

I  have  already  mentioned  our  beloved  English  nurse  Hannah 
above.  After  her  came  the  red-cheeked,  youthful  Dora;  then 
Emily  Carrie ;  and  the  last  Englishwoman  went  when  my 
youngest  brothers,  Andrei  and  MikhAil,  grew  out  of  childhood. 
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When  we  boys  began  to  get  big  we  had  tutors.  The  first  of 
these  was  Fyodor  Fyddorovitch  Kaufmann,  a  German,  who 
stayed  for  two  or  three  years.  I  cannot  say  that  we  w^ere  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  him.  He  was  rather  rough,  and  even  we 
children  were  struck  by  his  essentially  German  stupidity.  His 
redeeming  feature  was  that  he  was  a  devoted  sportsman. 

Every  morning  he  used  to  jerk  the  blankets  off  us  and  shout 
“Auf,  Kinder,  auf !  ”  and  during  the  daytime  plagued  us  with 
German  calligraphy.  He  had  thick  dark  hair  which  he  wore 
very  smooth.  Once  I  woke  up  at  night  and,  still  half  asleep, 
saw  Fyddor  Fyddorovitch  sitting  in  front  of  the  glass  with  a 
head  as  naked  as  a  pumpkin,  shaving  himself.  I  was  very 
frightened,  and  he  ordered  me  angrily  to  turn  over  on  the  other 
side  and  go  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  dream  I  had 
seen,  or  whether  it  was  real.  It  appeared  that  Fyodor  Fyodoro- 
vitch  wore  a  wig,  and  took  pains  to  conceal  it. 

After  Fyodor  Fyddorovitch  w'e  had  a  Switzer,  Monsieur  Eey, 
as  tutor  for  several  years,  and  it  was  after  him  that  we  had 
Monsieur  Nief,  a  French  Communard,  the  man  w'ho  brought  a 
squirrel  and  a  viper  to  the  kitchen  to  fry.  In  Kussian  Monsieur 
Hey  and  Monsieur  Nief  were  called  simply  Mr.  Grey  (Pose-rey-f) 
and  Mr.  Blue  (Posi-nief).  These  nicknames  w^ere  very  suitable, 
for  the  former  was  ahvays  dressed  in  grey  and  the  latter  in  blue. 

When  the  Amnesty  w’as  proclaimed  in  France,  Monsieur  Nief 
departed  for  Algeria ;  and  it  w'as  only  then  we  learnt  that  his 
real  name  was  le  Comte  de  Montels. 

In  the  wdnter,  when  w^e  skated  on  the  big  pond,  he  used  to 
walk  up  and  down  on  the  bank  in  a  short  fur  jacket,  frozen  to 
death,  rubbing  his  hands  together  and  saying,  “Oh,  que  les 
Busses  sont  frileux  !  ”  Why,  because  he  felt  the  cold  so  much 
himself,  he  should  accuse  the  Eussians  of  it,  w'e  could  never 
make  out. 

Speaking  of  Monsieur  Nief,  I  should  like  to  tell  of  one  amusing 
incident,  very  characteristic  of  him.  Once  when  we  were  sitting 
at  tea  in  the  evening.  Papa  was  looking  through  the  MosT{6vskia 
Vyedomosti  w'hich  had  just  arrived  by  post.  It  contained  news 
of  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  As 
Monsieur  Nief  w^as  sitting  with  us.  Papa  translated  the  article 
from  Eussian  into  French  as  he  read. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  paper  said  “But  the 
Lord  did  not  suffer  his  Anointed  One  to  perish,”  Papa,  having 
read  “Mais  le  bon  Dieu  n’a  pas  perdu  son,  son  .  .  .”  hesitated, 
evidently  searching  for  the  French  word  for  “Anointed  One.” 
“Son  sang  froid?”  suggested  Monsieur  Nief,  perfectly 
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seriously.  We  all  roared  with  laughter,  and  there  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  ended. 

Besides  the  people  mentioned,  my  sisters  almost  always  had 
French  governesses ;  we  boys  also  had  Kussian  tutors,  and, 
besides  that,  once  a  week  our  music  master,  A.  G.  Mitchurin, 
came  over  from  Tula ;  so  that  all  our  time  was  spent  at  lessons, 
which  were  portioned  out  like  in  schools,  and  we  passed  from 
one  teacher  to  another. 

My  mother  and  father  also  gave  us  lessons. 

I  have  already  described  how  Papa  taught  me  arithmetic  when 
I  was  quite  a  child.  Later,  when  I  was  about  thirteen,  I  think, 
he  began  to  give  me  Greek  lessons.  I  remember  him  beginning 
to  learn  Greek  himself,  I  remember  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  set'  to  work ;  he  got  on  so  well  that  after  six 
weeks  he  could  read  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  at  sight. 

It  was  also  on  Xenophon  that  he  started  us.  He  explained 
the  alphabet  to  me,  and  then  set  me  on  to  the  Anabasis  at  once. 
At  first  it  was  very  hard.  I  sat  with  glassy  eyes,  and  often  was 
on  the  point  of  howling ;  but  in  the  end  I  saw  that  I  had  got  to  go 
through  with  it,  and  I  did. 

I  w'as  taught  Latin  in  the  same  way. 

When  I  w^ent  up  for  the  entrance  examination  at  Polivdnof’s 
Classical  Gymnase  in  1881,  I  surprised  all  the  masters  because, 
though  completely  ignorant  of  grammar,  I  could  read  the  classics 
at  sight  far  better  than  was  required  of  me.  In  this  I  see  a 
proof  that  my  father’s  original  system  of  teaching  was  the  right 
way. 

It  was  just  in  the  same  way  that  later  on  he  learnt  Hebrew, 
and  got  to  know  it  so  w'ell  that  he  could  make  out  all  the 
passages  he  w^anted  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  often  gave  original 
interpretations  of  his  own  of  several  passages  to  his  teacher, 
Pabbi  Min6r. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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The  last  stage  of  the  present  phase  of  the  Irish  problem  has 
now  begun.  The  eleventh  hour,  so  long  delayed,  is  here.  Final 
and  decisive  words  will  soon  have  to  be  spoken.  Not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  alone,  but  all  parties,  will  have  to  determine  what  they 
are  ready  to  concede  and  what  to  accept.  But,  even  so,  there 
is  to  be  no  quick  despatch.  The  combatants  are  bent  on  manoeu¬ 
vring  to  the  end,  still  playing  for  position,  still  protesting  their 
desire  for  settlement,  but  still  refusing  to  come  out  frankly  into 
the  open. 

Certainly  that  description  applies  to  the  Government.  They 
refused  to  reveal  to  the  Commons  the  contents  of  their  Amending 
measure  before  the  House  parted  with  the  original  Home  Rule 
Bill.  The  Prime  Minister  declined  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker 
to  throw  more  light  upon  that  all-important  subject.  He  would  not 
go  an  inch  beyond  the  vaguest  generalities.  He  merely  repeated 
that  the  Bill  would  embody  the  substance  of  the  proposals  outlined 
by  himself  on  March  8th,  “in  the  hope  and  with  the  object,  after 
discussion  and  consideration,  that  an  agreement  may  be  obtained.” 
At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Amending  Bill  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  but  there  are  abundant  indica¬ 
tions  that  although  the  Government  may  make  certain  changes  in 
the  direction  of  evading  rather  than  of  overcoming  the  root  diffi¬ 
culties,  they  will  not  make  any  substantial  advance — if  indeed  they 
make  any  real  advance  at  all — on  the  proposals  which  were  promptly 
and  decisively  rejected  by  the  Ulster  leaders  the  moment  they 
were  put  forward.  No,  the  Government  plan  is  to  wait  on 
events  to  the  very  end,  and  if  it  be  fated  that  the  ship  of  State  shall 
be  swept  over  the  cataract,  the  crew  will  perish  wrangling  with 
their  last  breath.  That  is  the  idea.  The  last  stage  of  this  Irish 
controversy  is  to  be  one  of  more  furious  haggling  than  ever,  and 
while  the  politicians  at  Westminster  are  pursuing  tactics  quite 
unwmrthy  of  British  statesmanship  and  a  patriotic  temper,  they 
wdll  be  lucky  if  the  storm  does  not  break  over  their  heads.  The 
country  is  heartily  tired  of  this  miserable  procrastination.  It  wants 
the  settlement  for  which  it  has  waited  for  months  past.  It 
sees  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  settlement  is  the  want  of 
courage  which  prevails  in  the  Cabinet.  Why  cannot  the  Govern¬ 
ment — so  the  country  is  asking — make  up  their  mind  wdiether  they 
are  going  to  concede  the  Ulster  claim  or  not,  and  whether,  in  the 
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highest  interests  of  the  State,  they  dare  risk  a  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Redmond  and  his  Irish  ?  Why  cannot  they  lay  their  cards  fairly 
and  squarely  upon  the  table  and  say  that  they  are  prepared  to 
go  thus  far  and  no  farther,  and  then,  if  their  terms  are  refused, 
appeal  to  the  country  for  its  final  decision?  What  the  country 
looks  for  in  vain  is  plain  and  honest  dealing. 

For  what  has  come  out  of  all  this  mancBuvring  but  increased 
bitterness?  The  House  of  Commons  adjourned  for  the  Whitsun¬ 
tide  recess  after  an  angry  scene  which  envenomed  the  whole 
situation.  The  Government  secured  their  third  reading  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  by  a  greatly  diminished  majority,  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  degrading  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
reduced  debate  to  sheer  futility.  We  had  the  Prime  Minister 
declaring  once  more  that  he  would  never  close  the  door  to  com¬ 
promise  and  settlement,  and  that  he  had  not  abandoned  the  hope 
of  securing  agreement  as  to  the  Amending  Bill,  and  yet  by  the 
very  action  he  w'as  then  taking  he  made  the  immediate  renewal 
of  conversations  absolutely  impossible.  The  House  broke  up ; 
Ministers  went  for  their  holidays,  and  no  attempt  to  open  up 
negotiations  was  made.  Sir  Edward  Carson  went  over  to  Ulster 
and  delivered  speeches,  in  which  he  bluntly  said  that  he  had 
“no  thought  of  settlement”  in  his  mind.  He  reviewed  regiments 
of  Volunteers  armed  with  rifles  and  bayonets  ;  he  openly  counselled 
his  forces  to  fight  for  their  arms  against  any  who  tried  to  take  them 
away.  But  what  else  could  he  do?  The  Government  know  the 
terms  on  which  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  prepared  to  enter  the  council 
chamber.  So  long  as  they  make  no  sign  to  him ,  he  is  bound  to  keep 
the  Ulster  flag  flying  and  to  prepare  for  the  w’orst.  When  the 
Prime  Minister  talks  about  not  having  abandoned  the  hope  of 
agreement,  he  is  simply  talking  to  the  gallery.  He  says  that  if 
there  is  to  be  agreement,  it  must  be  between  the  leaders  of  all  the 
rival  parties.  But  he  does  not  summon  them  to  a  meeting.  The 
most  he  has  done — and  it  may  prove  of  some  significance — has  been 
to  ask  Sir  Edward  Carson  for  a  certain  map  of  Ulster.  He  simply 
repeats  his  pious  hopes  without  lifting  a  finger  to  bring  them  to 
fulfilment.  The  truth  is  that  he  has  staked  all  upon  the  final  haggle. 

But  events  have  not  stood  still  while  the  Prime  Minister  has 
pursued  this  policy  of  inactivity  and  perpetual  postponement.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  moved  very  fast,  especially  in  Ireland, 
where  a  new  factor  has  arisen  of  the  first  political  magnitude, 
which  may  bring  the  Government’s  plan  to  ruin.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  sudden  development  of  the  Irish  National  Volunteers 
and  the  official  patronage  extended  to  them  by  Mr.  Redmond 
and  the  Irish  Party.  This  has  altered  the  whole  situation.  It 
complicates  and  intensifies  the  difficulties  of  settlement.  It  means 
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that  Ireland  is  divided  into  two  armed  camps,  and  that  when 
Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Kedmond  come  to  discuss  terms — if 
ever  they  do — they  will  do  so  as  leaders  of  armed  and  rival 
forces. 

The  Irish  Nationalist  Volunteer  movement  was  started  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Irish  Party.  Its  founders  belonged  to  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Nationalists,  to  the  Sinn  Feiners  and  the 
natural  descendants  of  the  old  advocates  of  Physical  Force.  All 
the  most  violent  men  in  Ireland^  who  do  not  conceal  that  their 
ultimate  goal  is  separation,  and  who  regard  Mr.  Eedmond  as  a 
weak-kneed  constitutionalist,  far  too  subservient  to  the  English 
connection  and  the  Liberal  Party  to  be  a  sound  Irish  patriot,  were 
attracted  by  the  new  Volunteer  movement.  The  attitude  of  the 
Irish  Party  was  one  of  alarm  and  distrust.  They  dared  not  disown 
the  movement,  but  they  saw  that  it  might  easily  become  a  source 
of  danger  to  themselves  and  result  in  the  creation  of  a  rival,  and 
even  stronger,  authority.  So  at  first  they  let  matters  take  their 
course  and  made  no  open  sign.  But  two  things  happened.  In 
the  first  place,  the  incidents  at  the  Curragh  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  British  Army  in  Ireland  could  no  longer  be  reckoned  upon 
as  an  instrument  for  the  coercion  of  Ulster.  In  the  second  place, 
the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  with  regard  to  the  Amending 
Bill  convinced  Mr.  Kedmond  that  the  Government  w^ere  prepared 
at  the  last  moment  to  make  further  concessions  to  Ulster.  Thus 
the  official  recognition  of  the  National  Volunteers  is  the  Irish 
Party’s  reply  to  Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  Eedmond  decided  to  make  a 
bid  for  control.  In  his  letter  to  the  Irish  Press,  he  promised  “the 
fullest  support”  to  the  movement,  provided  that  certain  changes 
were  made  in  its  organisation  which  would  enable  the  Nationalist 
Party  to  have  a  controlling  representation  on  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee.  That  Committee  immediately  issued  a  somewhat  guarded 
manifesto,  welcoming  his  offer  of  co-operation  and  promising  that 
the  government  of  the  movement  should  be  placed  on  a  more  repre¬ 
sentative  basis.  But  this  was  not  what  Mr.  Kedmond  w'anted,  and 
he  promptly  issued  an  angry  rebuke,  threatening  that  unless  his 
proposals  were  complied  with,  the  party  would  start  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organisation  with  county  control .  It  looked  like  being  the 
old,  old  story  of  Irish  jealousies  and  Irish  faction  over  again,  but 
the  Provisional  Committee  bowed  to  necessity  and  made  grudging 
submission.  The  Irish  Party,  therefore,  will  formally  take  over 
control  of  the  National  Volunteers,  and  Mr.  Eedmond,  like  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  will  henceforth  speak  with  a  patriot  army  at 
his  back. 

The  army  may  be  little  better  than  a  rabble.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  a  rabble  at  the  present  moment,  apd  tJie  larger  its  numbers — 
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Mr.  Birrell  estimated  them  at  80,000 — the  more  confused  the  mob. 

It  has  taken  nearly  two  years  to  bring  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force 
to  its  present  pitch  of  discipline  and  equipment.  The  National 
Volunteers  are  only  a  few  months  old,  and  though  the  movement 
may  have  spread  like  a  prairie  fire — in  Mr.  Eedmond’s  phrase — 
and  the  numbers  double  or  Treble  within  the  next  three  months, 
the  organisation  is  likely  to  remain  rudimentary  and  the  training 
indifferent.  The  South  and  West  of  Ireland  produce  as  good 
soldiers  as  any  part  of  the  kingdom ,  but  that  is  under  strict  train¬ 
ing  and  discipline,  and  the  Irish  Party’s  difficulty  will  be  to  find 
an  adequate  supply  of  leaders  who  will  be  able  to  get  their  men 
to  submit  to  anything  like  the  rigid  discipline  of  Ulster.  It 
would  be  folly  to  make  light  of  this  patriot  army.  That  would 
be  to  repeat  the  stupid  blunder  made  by  the  Government  and 
the  Radical  Party  in  respect  of  the  Ulster  Volunteers.  But  the 
point  is  that,  unless  these  National  Volunteers  are  subjected  to 
strict  discipline,  they  will  be  a  grave  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Ireland. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Irish  Party  in  thus  extending 
official  patronage  to  the  movement  is  not  concealed.  It  is,  as 
Mr.  Lundon  said  at  Limerick,  “to  keep  for  Ireland  what  she  has 
won.”  “You  leave  that  Bill  on  the  Statute  Book,”  said  he,  “or 

else - ”  It  w^as  thus  that  Mr.  Lundon  pictured  Mr.  Eedmond 

talking  to  Mr.  Asquith  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  Mr.  John  Dillon 
welcomed  the  promise  of  a  “mighty  reinforcement  at  a  critical 
hour,”  and  Mr.  Eedmond  more  oracularly  said  that  “the  Volunteer 
Force,  if  properly  directed,  might  be  of  incalculable  service  to 
the  national  cause.”  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to 
swell  the  ranks  and  to  provide  the  rifles  and  equipment  which  are 
at  present  lacking.  If  Mr.  Eedmond  were  to  try  to  smother  the 
movement,  now  that  he  has  got  control,  the  mutineers  against  his 
leadership  would  soon  become  active.  The  demand  has  already 
been  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  Arms  Proclamation.  It  is  now 
known  that  at  the  time  of  the  successful  gun-running  coup 
in  Ulster  the  Nationalists  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the 
Cabinet  strongly  urging  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prosecute  the  gun-runners.  They  were  credited  with  feelings 
of  generosity  to  brother  Irishmen.  But  their  real  motives 
are  now  tolerably  obvious.  The  Nationalists  had  evidently 
resolved  even  then  on  the  recognition  of  their  own  Volunteers, 
and  if  the  Government  had  taken  legal  action  against  the  Ulster¬ 
men  they  would  have  been  unable  to  ask  for  immunity  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  impartial  in  his 
desire  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  arms  into  Ireland,  he  will 
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no  longer  confine  the  patrol  of  his  destroyers  to  the  north-east 
coast. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  step  just  taken  by  Mr.  Redmond  has 
gravely  embarrassed  his  Radical  allies.  They  have  denounced 
the  unconstitutional  action  of  the  Ulstermen  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  They  have  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  British  public 
the  patient  endurance  and  perfect  propriety  of  the  Nationalists. 
And  now  the  Nationalists  have  turned  and  imitated  the  Ulster¬ 
men’s  example !  Even  Mr.  Devlin,  who  has  exhausted  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  vituperation  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  kill  the  Ulster 
Volunteers  with  his  mouth,  as  empty  braggarts  only  deserving 
of  contempt,  now  masquerades  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  two  thousand  Belfast  Nationalists  !  Mr.  Redmond,  who 
has  so  eloquently  exhorted  the  Government  not  to  give  way  to 
bluster  and  the  threats  of  force,  looks  forward  to  talking  to  Mr. 
Asquith,  when  the  Amending  Bill  comes  down  from  the  Lords,  with 
150,000  Volunteers  at  his  back.  What  can  the  Government  say? 
They  can,  of  course,  lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  Unionists  of  Ulster 
for  starting  this  armed  movement,  and  they  can  recall  their  sage 
prophecies  fliat  so  evil  an  example  was  sure  to  find  imitators. 
But  if  they  believed  their  own  prophecies,  it  was  their  plain  duty 
to  repress  the  Ulster  Volunteers  at  their  incejition.  They  let 
the  lion-cub  grow,  and  now,  to  quote  the  old  saying  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  they  have  to  accommodate  themselves  to  his  ways.  The 
Government  are  in  this  position,  that  they  cannot  take  action 
against  Ulster  without  also  taking  it  against  their  own  allies,  and 
their  allies  know-  them  well  enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  they 
will  assume  the  offensive  against  neither.  And  so  we  have  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  Government  standing  by  with  folded 
hands  w'hile  two  rival  armies  arise  in  Ireland,  in  flat  defiance  of 
the  law%  and  each  growing  more  and  more  determined  not  to 
surrender  the  principles  which  brought  it  into  the  field.  Yet 
still  the  Government  continue  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they 
are  engaged  in  bringing  to  Ireland  a  message  of  peace. 

What  Mr.  Redmond  intends  to  do  with  his  National  Volunteers, 
in  the  event  of  the  Irish  Parliament  being  safely  set  up  in  Dublin, 
no  one  knows.  Does  he  mean  to  disband  them?  Perhaps  they 
will  refuse  to  be  disbanded,  and  the  better  armed  they  are  the 
less  easy  will  it  be  to  get  their  consent.  Some  of  the  Nationalist 
papers  have  already  made  the  discovery  that  “a  National  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  a  National  Army  is  not  a  living  force.”  And  yet 
under  the  Home  Rule  Bill  the  Irish  Parliament  is  precluded  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown.  But 
perhaps  the  National  Army  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  forces 
of  the  Crown,  but  only  as  the  Pretorian  Guard  of  the  Irish 
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Parliament,  useful  for  the  extraction  of  further  concessions  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  moments  of  Imperial  crisis.  Anyone 
can  see  that  if  these  National  Volunteers  are  not  disbanded,  they 
will  continue  to  exercise  the  political  pressure  which  they  are 
intended  to  exercise  now,  and  ambitious  adventurers  will  intrigue 
to  capture  the  Volunteers  in  order  to  control  the  Irish  Parliament 
itself. 

It  is  im^Kyssible  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  of  this  new 
development,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  challenge  its 
popularity  and  spontaneity.  It  is  indeed  the  natural  response  of 
the  Kest  of  Ireland  to  the  armed  preparations  of  Ulster,  and 
indicates  the  strength  and  reality  of  Nationalist  sentiment  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  It  is  too  late  now  to  talk  glibly  about 
the  Kest  of  Ireland  not  wanting  Horae  Rule.  Whether  the 
Irish  peasants  know  what  they  are  getting,  and  will  like  it  when 
they  have  got  it,  is  another  matter.  They  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  Home  Rule  will  give  them  the  keys  of  an  Earthly 
Paradise,  and  they  would  be  less  than  human — certainly  they 
would  not  be  Irishmen — if  they  did  not  resent  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  refusal  of  Ulster  to  come  into  a  Dublin  Parliament  and  the 
disdainful  reasons  assigned  in  justification.  But  what  is  to  be 
done?  Indeed,  what  can  be  done?  The  British  Government, 
which  looked  on  with  foolish  incredulity  while  the  Ulster  Volun¬ 
teer  Force  steadily  grew  in  numbers  and  increased  in  efficiency,  is 
quite  impotent  to  take  a  single  step  towards  repressing  the  rival 
organisation.  Their  complacent  weakness  and  incurable  optimism 
have  resulted  in  this — that  there  are  now'  two  patriot  armies  in 
Ireland ;  one  pledged  to  resist  the  imposition  of  Home  Rule  upon 
Ulster,  and  the  other  bent  on  preventing  the  “mutilation”  of  the 
Bill  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  King’s  signature.  It  certainly 
does  not  lie  in  the  mouths  of  Unionists  to  denounce  the  National 
Volunteers  or  complain  of  their  being  taken  over  by  the  Nationalist 
Party.  How  can  they?  Those  who  have  sanctioned  and  approved 
Ulster’s  determination  to  rely  on  her  own  armed  strength  cannot 
refuse  the  same  right  to  others.  There  are,  of  course,  clear  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  two  cases.  But  they  are  alike  in  this, 
that  in  each  case  men  are  sufficiently  sincere  in  the  principles  they 
profess  to  take  up  arras  in  their  defence,  and  who  is  to  judge 
between  them  if  the  appeal  is  to  conscience?  It  is  a  ghastly 
situation,  and  whether  it  ends  in  a  patched-up  settlement 
or  in  open  strife,  the  consequences  will  be  very  grave.  The 
gigantic  blunder  of  the  Government  w'as  their  unwarranted 
assumption  that  the  day  of  armed  rebellion  in  these  islands  w'as 
over  and  could  not  possibly  be  recalled.  They  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  ballot-box  had  made  the  return  of  civil  war 
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impossible.  They  thought  that  so  long  as  they  had  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  could  impose  their 
will  upon  the  nation  and  upon  any  section  of  the  nation,  and 
that  there  were  no  principles  left  in  these  days  on  which  politicians 
would  stake  their  lives.  That  was  their  basic  blunder.  They 
refused  to  heed  the  warnings.  They  mocked  at  the  Covenant. 
Minister  after  Minister  assured  the  country  that  the  Volunteer 
Force  was  on  the  point  of  collapse.  And  now,  when  they  realise 
what  a  deplorable  mistake  they  made  in  allowing  that  Force  to 
attain  its  present  dimensions — simply  through  that  nervous  fear 
of  using  military  strength,  which  paralyses  the  courage  of  demo¬ 
cratic  Ministers  who  are  dependent  on  votes — they  find  that 
Nationalist  Ireland  is  confronting  them  with  precisely  the  same 
weaixjns,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  making  the  concessions 
which  might  pacify  Ulster. 

There  never  was  a  worse  devil’s  cauldron  in  this  country,  and  it 
will  be  a  miracle,  indeed,  if  it  does  not  boil  over.  It  is  for  all 
good  citizens  to  prevent  it,  if  they  can,  but  it  is  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  most  of  alt,  just  because  they  are  the  Government,  and 
the  responsibility  for  a  situation  which  is  spreading  dismay 
throughout  the  British  Empire  rests  mainly  with  them.  All 
recriminations  are  useless.  The  urgent  question  is,  whether  the 
Government  are  doing  all  that  they  can  be  expected  to  do  to 
bring  about  a  settlement.  Outside  the  ranks  of  their  blind  par¬ 
tisans,  does  anyone  believe  that  they  are?  They  wasted  the 
recess,  and  are  still  thinking  in  terms  of  party  advantage,  when 
their  one  preoccujiation  should  be  how  to  save  the  State  from 
the  evils  upon  which  it  is  rushing.  Their  policy,  so  far  as  we 
can  follow  it,  is  to  stake  everything  upon  snatching  some  sort  of 
a  settlement  out  of  the  last  desperate  haggle  when  the  Amending 
Bill  with  the  Lords’  amendments  comes  down  to  the  Commons. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  professional  peace-makers  of  the  Cabinet 
speaking  in  their  most  soothing  tones,  and  uttering  fervent  appeals 
to  common  sense  and  patriotism  and  the  British  love  of  com¬ 
promise.  Then  the  soft-footed  go-betweens  will  be  busy  carrying 
their  confidential  messages,  and  Westminster  will  be  full  of 
whispers  and  rumours.  That  has  answered  well  enough  in  times 
past,  and  it  is  the  traditional  British  way.  But  this  time  there  are 
two  armies  in  the  field  to  complicate  matters — armies  which  know 
what  they  want,  whose  wishes  cannot  be  ignored,  and  which  may 
possibly  stand  out  for  better  terms  than  those  which  might  satisfy 
their  leaders.  Non  esse  duds  strictos  sed  militis  enses.  It  is  all 
to  the  good  that  the  Ulster  army  has  given  such  splendid  and 
such  prolonged  proof  of  its  discipline  and  of  its  absolute  trust 
in  Sir  Edward  Carson,  but  that  very  trust  may  make  it  harder 
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for  the  Ulster  leader  to  consent  to  compromises  whicn  he  might 
have  accepted  without  hesitation  six  months  ago. 

As  has  been  said,  everything  points  to  some  weeks  of  desperate 
haggling,  first  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  later  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  To  suit  their  own  purposes,  the  Government  have 
temporarily  resuscitated  the  Second  Chamber  and  restored  it  to 
a  real  place  once  more  in  the  Constitution.  The  Peers,  for  a  time, 
will  be  part -masters  of  the  country’s  destinies.  They  are  to  be 
si)ared  the  indignity  which  was  thrust  on  the  House  of  Commons 
of  being  asked  to  give  a  final  vote  on  the  Home  Pule  Bill  without 
seeing  the  Amending  Bill.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity — for  the 
Lords  are  masters  of  their  own  procedure — the  Prime  Minister 
announced  that  if  the  Opiwsition  Peers  so  desired  they  should  have 
the  Amending  Bill  placed  before  them  before  the  second  reading 
of  the  original  Bill  was  taken.  But  this  concession  was  of  no 
practical  consequence,  because  it  was  long  ago  certain  that  the 
original  Bill  would  be  once  more  rejected,  and  whether  rejected 
or  not,  nothing  can  prevent  it  from  going  automatically  forward 
for  the  Boyal  Assent,  save  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

The  interest,  therefore,  of  the  immediate  future  lies  in  the 
attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Amending  Bill.  The  choice 
is  simple.  The  Peers  may  throw  it  out  on  second  reading — in 
which  case  it  is  dead — or  they  may  give  it  a  second  reading  and 
introduce  whatever  amendments  they  please.  No  doubt,  a  certain 
number  of  voices — loud  voices,  almost  all  of  them — will  be  raised 
in  favour  of  rejection.  The  “Die-Hards,”  as  they  are  absurdly 
called,  those  violent  Unionist  fanatics  who  profess  to  think  that 
a  Unionist  victory  at  a  General  Election  in  July  would  get  rid 
not  ouly  of  the  Home  Buie  Bill,  but  of  the  Home  Kule  movement, 
may  stridently  demand  summary  rejection.  They  will  say  that  by 
giving  a  second  reading  to  the  Amending  Bill  the  Peers  will 
stultify  their  previous  rejections  of  the  original  Bill  and  will  make 
themselves  responsible  for  the  principle  of  Home  Eule.  They 
believe  that  by  throwing  out  the  Bill  they  can  drive  the 
Government  to  the  country,  and  they  cherish  the  conviction 
that  the  country  will  heartily  approve  any  step  taken  by  the 
House  of  Lords  which  forces  the  Government  to  consult  the 
electors.  8uch  an  argument  may  satisfy  those  who  have  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  that  the  electors  are  thirsting  to  get  the  Govern¬ 
ment  out,  and  would  not  look  too  narrowly  on  the  methods  adopted 
to  bring  about  that  end.  But  like  almost  all  the  counsel  of  the 
Die-Hard  section,  it  savours  of  the  gambler’s  last  throw.  What 
evidence  is  there  that  the  electors  are  in  any  such  frame  of  mind  ? 
The  Government  have  lost  several  seats  at  recent  by-elections,  but 
there  has  been  no  sweeping  and  irresistible  turn-over  of  voters 
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from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  there  was  either  in  1895  or  1906,  and 
candour  extorts  the  reluctant  confession  that  the  cause  of  tlie 
Union  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  Unionist  Party  has  found  and 
left  the  country  cold.  The  democracy  desires  that  full  justice  shall 
be  done  to  Ulster,  but  it  gives  a  careless  assent  to  Home  Pule. 
The  idea  that  the  electors  would  approve  of  the  House  of  Lords 
refusing  to  do  even  partial  justice  to  Ulster,  because  that  would 
involve  a  formal  recognition  of  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  for 
the  Rest  of  Ireland,  is  ludicrous.  There  is  no  trace  of  enthusiasm 
for  Home  Rule  among  the  electors,  but  it  certainly  is  not  regarded 
by  them  as  the  accursed  thing  which  it  apiiears  to  the  Unionist 
“Die-Hard  ”  Peers. 

But  purely  electoral  considerations  ought  not  at  such  a  time 
to  decide  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  situation  is  far 
too  grave.  Matters  have  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  single 
consideration  which  ought  to  influence  reasonable  men  is  how 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  settlement.  Unless  an  Amending  Bill 
is  passed,  bloodshed  is  certain,  and  only  sophists  pretend  that 
there  are  things  worse  than  the  bloodshed  of  civil  war.  Nothing 
could  be  more  lamentable,  and  nothing  more  certain  to  bring 
ruin  in  its  train.  There  must  be  an  Amending  Bill,  therefore, 
and  every  party  in  the  State  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  its 
share  of  sacrifice.  Surely  that  is  the  conclusion  which  moderate 
men  of  all  parties  have  long  since  reached. 

But  what  are  these  sacrifices  to  be?  Let  us  first  take  the 
position  of  Unionists.  It  is  by  this  time  as  clear  as  noonday 
that  the  Act  of  Union,  as  we  have  known  it  for  a  century,  is  dead 
and  can  never  be  resuscitated.  If  there  were  an  election  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  Unionists  were  returned  to  power  by  a  sweeping 
majority — such  as  not  even  the  most  sanguine  of  them  expects — 
they  could  not  set  the  Union  up  again.  I'hey  could  not  re-impose 
it  uix)n  the  Rest  of  Ireland.  Just  as  Home  Rule  cannot  be  thrust 
upon  Ulster  against  her  will,  so  the  Rest  of  Ireland  would  be  quite 
ungovernable  within  three  months,  if  the  attempt  were  made. 
The  very  success  of  Ulster  has  made  the  idea  of  coercing  the 
Rest  of  Ireland  unthinkable.  This  fact  may  be  most  unpalatable 
to  Unionists,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  elemental  facts  of 
the  situation.  Till  it  is  recognised  by  the  Unionist  leaders — as 
it  w'as  most  sadly,  but  most  manfully,  recognised  by  Mr.  Balfour 
in  his  well-remembered  speech  two  months  ago — no  real  progress 
is  possible  towards  a  settlement.  The  National  Volunteers  have 
arisen  to  clinch  the  matter,  and  clinched  it  is. 

Let  Unionists  see  things  as  they  are,  and  admit  that  they  must 
bow  to  events,  however  infamously  those  events  have  come  about, 
and  that  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  and  Executive  in 
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Dublin  is  one  of  the  things  from  which  there  is  now  no  escape. 
They  are  not  asked  to  recant  their  objections  to  Home  Eule  or 
to  admit  defeat  in  argument.  They  are  simply  asked  to  recognise 
that  without  such  admission  oo  their  part  there  can  be  no  avoidance 
of  strife.  We  want,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  settlement  to  see 
the  ]3ritish  Unionist  leaders  take  firm  control  of  the  policy  of  their 
own  party,  and  frame  that  policy  with  reference,  not  to  an  Act  of 
Union,  which  is  already  dead,  but  to  the  future  constitution  of 
these  islands.  That  surely  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
establishment  of  Home  Eule  has  been  declared  by  the  Government 
to  be  the  first  step  to  a  Federal  system.  It  is  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  the  interest  of  the  Unionist  Party  to  accept  that  state¬ 
ment  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Eadicals.  Let  the  House  of 
Lords  remember  it  when  they  are  framing  their  amendments  to 
the  Amending  Bill !  Let  them  take  the  Prime  Minister  at  his 
word  when  he  proclaimed  at  Manchester  before  Christmas  that 
the  Government  would  be  ready  to  excise  from  the  Home  Eule 
Bill  whatever  could  be  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  a  Federal 
system.  We  earnestly  trust,  therefore,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
will  utilise  the  opportunity  now  presented  to  them  to  secure,  if  they 
can,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Irish  wing  of  the  Federal  edifice 
shall  be  well  and  truly  laid.  Nothing  could  be  more  short¬ 
sighted  than  to  put  this  aside  as  a  question  of  remote  concern. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  first-rate  urgency.  If  the  anti-Federal 
features  of  the  Home  Ivule  Bill  are  not  removed  now,  before 
the  Irish  Parliament  is  set  up,  when  are  they  likely  to  be  removed? 
If  their  removal  has  to  be  purchased  at  a  price,  the  price  is  lower 
now  than  it  will  ever  be  in  the  future.  Federalism  of  some  sort  or 
other  is  bound  to  come,  if  Home  Eule  be  established  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Conservative  Party — for  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  is 
a  reversion  to  that  old  name  of  honour — will  be  well  advised  in  its 
own  interests,  if  it  frankly  recognises  the  fact  and  lends  its  energies 
to  the  constructive  work  of  framing  as  good  a  Federal  system  as 
possible.  The  House  of  Lords  can  do  it  now.  The  probabilities 
are  that  for  them  the  op^xirtunity  will  never  return. 

But  it  will  be  said.  What  about  the  Ulster  amendments?  We 
are  not  forgetting  them.  We  take  them  for  granted  in  all  that 
has  been  said.  In  any  scheme  of  settlement  the  claims  of  Ulster 
will  have  to  be  most  generously  met.  We  cannot,  indeed,  con¬ 
ceive  the  Unionist  Party  setting  their  hand  to  any  settlement 
w’hich  does  not  concede  to  Ulster  the  “clean  cut”  which  she  asks 
for,  if  she  still  continues  to  ask  for  it  in  the  final  negotiations. 
The  time-limit  must  go.  Ulster  must  be  perfectly  free  to  enter 
or  remain  outside  the  Dublin  Parliament  at  her  own  pleasure. 
Means  must  be  devised  whereby  the  large  blocks  of  Protestant 
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population  in  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone  shall  be  enabled  to  join  their 
co-religionists  in  the  four  counties.  These  things  can  be  arranged, 
if  there  be  the  will  to  arrange  them,  and  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Government  have  been  considering  the  various 
methods  whereby  this  could  be  effected.  We  believe  that  if  the 
Nationalists  could  only  make  up  their  minds  to  consent  to  the 
whole  of  Ulster  being  excluded  by  the  “clean  cut,”  that  would 
be  the  most  statesmanlike  stroke  which  Mr.  Eedmond  has  ever 
made — for  it  would  be  a  convincing  proof  of  Nationalist  good  will, 
and  it  would  do  more  to  hasten  the  day  of  eventual  reunion  than 
anything  else.  No  doubt,  that  is  asking  too  much,  but  no  political 
sacrifice  would  be  more  richly  and  splendidly  repaid.  But  in 
this  matter  of  the  area  which  is  to  be  subject  to  exclusion,  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  one  party.  British 
Unionists  who  have  made  immense  sacrifices  for  their  friends  In 
Ulster  have  a  right  to  expect  that  those  friends  shall  not  display 
too  intransigent  a  spirit.  It  has  been  often  said  of  late  that 
Ulster  is  now  so  confident  in  the  strength  of  her  Volunteer  Force 
that  nothing  less  than  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  Province  will 
satisfy  her.  But  that  demand  clearly  goes  much  further  than  is 
warranted  by  the  numbers  of  the  Ulster  Protestants.  If  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  exclusion  by  counties  is  adhered  to  and  they  secure  the 
exclusion  of  the  six  counties,  that  is  all  their  numbers  entitle  them 
to.  They  have  no  claim  to  Donegal,  Cavan,  or  Monaghan.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  the  Covenanters,  even  in  these  counties, 
form  a  respectable  minority.  It  is  a  minority  nothing  like  so 
large  as  the  Nationalist  minority  in  the  four  counties  which  are 
the  citadel  of  the  Unionist  cause. 

The  plain  duty,  therefore,  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  to  take 
up  a  narrow  partisan  attitude  towards  the  Amending  Bill,  but 
to  show’  itself  capable  of  broad  and  statesmanlike  action.  Let 
the  Unionist  leaders  in  that  assembly  show  that  the  British 
aristocracy  can  give  the  country  a  strong  patriotic  lead.  The 
ordinary  voter  is  sick  of  the  Irish  question,  and  the  ordinary 
voter  is  in  an  enormous  majority.  !Mo<lerate  men  in  all  parties 
are  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  fierce  partisanship,  the  spread  of 
methods  of  violence,  and  the  appeal  to  arms.  No  mere  partisan 
settlement  of  the  Irish  problem  will  have  in  it  the  elements  of 
permanence.  The  Government  have  tried  and  their  failure  is 
manifest.  Let  the  Unionist  Peers  deal  with  this  Amending  Bill 
as  men  who  will  have  to  justify  their  conduct  to  the  country. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  Ulster  will  not  lay  dowm  her  arms, 
and  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  will  not  counsel  acceptance  of  any 
settlement  unless  the  Government  and  the  Nationalists  yield  on 
every  point.  We  have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  Sir  Edward 
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Carson’s  patriotism  and  statesmanship  than  that.  We  do  not 
forget  the  noble  and  shining  words  which  he  uttered  on  the  last 
occasion  of  his  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  invitation  to  him  to  run  some  risks 
for  peace,  he  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  Home  Rule  Parliament 
being  established  in  Dublin,  he  would  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  a  stronger  Ireland  should  take  her  place  as  an  integral 
unit  in  a  British  Federal  system.  Those  golden  sentences  have 
been  ignored  of  late,  and  treated  as  though  they  had  never  been 
spoken.  But  spoken  they  were,  and  with  so  much  genuine 
emotion  that  we  believe  they  represented  the  truest  feelings  of 
the  great  Ulster  leader. 

So  it  is  useful  to  recall  them  now,  in  spite  of  the  rival  armies 
in  Ireland,  and  the  embittered  situation  both  there  and  at  West¬ 
minster.  The  two  men  who  ought  to  come  together  for  conversa¬ 
tions  are  not  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  but  Mr.  Redmond 
and  Sir  Edward  Carson.  By  this  time  they  should  know  and 
understand  one  another.  Neither  can  expect  complete  victory. 
Let  each  be  satisfied  that  he  has  prevented  the  full  triumph  of 
the  other.  The  true  lines  of  settlement  are  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
sharper  the  present  cleavage  the  more  hopeful  the  ultimate  union. 
It  is  for  the  two  historic  parties  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  presence 
of  a  danger  which  threatens  the  realm  with  irremediable  discord 
and  the  Empire  with  disruption,  to  bring  their  allies  to  a  more 
reasonable  frame  of  mind.  It  will  need  courage  and  a  fine  sense 
of  patriotism,  such  as  the  envenomed  partisan  disputes  of  the 
last  few  years  have  done  little  to  foster.  But  the  attempt  should 
be  made  and  at  once.  It  is  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
doomed.  Perhaps  it  is.  But  that  will  be  no  excuse  for  the  display 
of  a  narrow  and  perverse  obstinacy.  On  the  contrary,  let  the 
House  of  Lords  take  the  opportunity  which  not  its  friends,  but 
its  bitter  and  implacable  enemies  have  given  it  of  finding  the 
solution  which  all  the  best  men  in  the  British  Empire  earnestly 
desire.  The  House  of  Commons  has  failed,  signally  and  hopelessly 
failed,  to  discover  the  means  of  averting  civil  war.  Let  the 
House  of  Tjords  address  itself  to  the  task,  assured  that  the  gratitude 
of  the  country  will  not  be  grudgingly  expressed,  whether  success 
or  failure  crowns  a  sincere  and  patriotic  endeavour. 

Philaletfes. 
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A  QUAKTEK  of  a  ceutuiy  has  elapsed  since  the  component  part.s 
of  the  Empire  began  seriously  to  discuss  the  best  means  of 
defending  the  Empire,  which  is  essentially  maritime,  and  must 
therefore  depend  for  safety  mainly  upon  naval  force.  The  anom¬ 
alous  position  as  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions 
remains  to-day  very  much  what  it  was,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  extent  of  the  burden  has  increased  ;  ten  per  cent,  of  the  King’s 
subjects  protect  the  sea  interests  of  the  whole  aggregation  of  widely 
distributed  communities,  thongh  the  cost  of  performing  the  task  has 
risen  from  T14, 300,000  to  L'51, 500,000,  equivalent  to  258  per  cent. , 
and  military  expenditure  has  advanced  in  the  same  period  by 
56  per  cent.  The  peoples  of  the  Dominions  exist  in  tranquillity 
to-day  as  in  the  past,  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  hardly 
pressed  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  though  in  the  meantime 
they  have  advanced  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  commercial 
importance.  They  claim  to  be  sovereign  States  under  the  Crown, 
with  all  the  rights  of  nations,  and  yet  they  have  hitherto  failed 
to  carry  out  the  primary  duty  of  maritime  nations  with  extensive 
seaboards  and  oversea  trade,  namely,  to  make  good  their  defences 
against  the  possibility  of  aggression. 

Are  they  to  blame,  or  are  we  in  the  Mother  Country  to  blame? 
The  Empire  is  moving  backward,  and  not  forward.  Twenty  years 
ago — in  1894 — India  and  the  Dominions  made  annual  contributions 
amounting  to  T425,000  towards  the  naval  expenditure  of  the 
Empire  ;  next  year,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  Imperialism,  the  sum 
which  the  Admiralty  will  receive  from  these  sources  will  be  T185 ,000. 
The  only  changes  in  the  naval  situation  which  have  occurred  in  the 
meantime  have  been  that  great  rival  fleets  have  arisen ;  that 
Australia  has  founded  a  flotilla  of  small  cruisers  and  torpedo 
craft  of  her  own  for  local  waters,  with  one  armoured  vessel 
which  cruises  in  isolation  like  a  whale  among  minnows ;  and  that 
New'  Zealand,  having  given  one  large  unit  to  the  Empire,  has 
now,  whatever  the  contributory  causes,  denied,  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  naval  faith  which  she  once  embraced,  and  has  decided 
to  train  officers  and  men  for  ships  which  do  not  exist,  and,  it  may 
be,  never  will  exist.  South  Africa  sends  the  Admiralty  T85,000 
a  year ;  Canada  is  merely  discussing  what  she  shall  do  at  some 
future  date. 

The  chain  of  Imperial  defence  has  been  weakened.  The  loss 
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has  been  due  less  to  the  restricted  contributions  to  the  Royal 
Navy  than  to  the  growth  of  false  strategic  ideas,  which  are  finding 
expression  in  the  desire  for  large  ships  tethered  to  small  sea 
areas.  This  way  lies  Imperial  disintegration,  since  the  greatest 
of  all  strategic  laws  are  summed  up  in  two  phrases  :  “  Union  is 
strength”  and  ‘‘The  seas  are  all  one.”  The  Empire  is  retro¬ 
gressing.  Twenty  years  ago  there  existed  between  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Dominions  something  approaching  complete  unity  of 
sentiment  on  the  broader  questions  relating  to  the  defence  of  the 
sea-communications  of  the  Empire.  To-day  the  Dominions,  with 
increasing  wealth,  show  a  growing  inclination  to  ignore  the 
dominating  aspect  of  the  problem,  w'hich  is  the  world-wide 
defence  of  the  Empire,  and  to  concentrate  upon  the  provision  of 
ships  for  local  service  which  can  have  no  influence  upon  the 
issues  of  a  great  naval  war. 

The  impasse  which  has  now  been  reached  represents  the 
humiliation  of  the  Empire  in  the  eyes  of  a  w’orld  which  realises 
with  increasing  force  that  the  destinies  of  great  peoples  depend 
upon  concentrated  effort.  What  is  the  position?  We  have  two 
effective  pictures.  On  the  one  hand,  the  several  sections  of  the 
British  Empire  which  have  admitted  the  existence  of  the  problem 
are  preparing  to  carry  out  disjointed  schemes  of  naval  defence, 
restricting  their  activities  to  local  waters,  and  are  showing  an 
entire  disregard  for  the  general  protection  of  the  Empire.  On 
the  other,  the  confederation  of  Germany  into  an  Empire  has  been 
followed  by  the  creation  not  of  small  fleets,  each  owing  allegiance 
to  one  or  other  of  the  States,  but  by  the  establishment  of  one 
great  battle  fleet  for  the  Empire,  which  in  a  few  years’  time  will 
rival  that  of  the  greatest  sea-Power.  Before  the  British  peoples 
have  fully  realised  the  significance  of  the  naval  movement  of  a 
united  Germany,  plans  have  been  concerted  to  ensure  unity  of 
action  between  the  German  Fleet  and  the  fast  increasing  navies  of 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary.  These  three  countries  are  preparing 
to  contest  the  command  not  of  one  sea,  but  of  all  the  seas  in 
combination.  In  order  to  achieve  their  purpose,  they  ar-e  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  scheme  of  co-operation  more  closely  knit 
than  has  ever  been  attempted  by  any  nations  before.  Naval 
alliances  in  the  past  have  contained  the  seeds  of  defeat.  These 
Powers  are  forging  from  their  three  organisations  a  war-like 
instrument  so  standardised  in  material  and  so  sympathetic  in  its 
strategical  and  tactical  expression  as  closely  to  resemble  a  unified 
naval  force.  The  contrast  betw-een  the  tw^o  pictures  is  sufficiently 
effective ;  the  one  presages  defeat,  and  the  other  victory. 

In  face  of  these  movements,  who  will  deny  that  of  all  problems 
which  confront  the  British  peoples  the  one  which  transcends  all 
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others  in  importance  and  in  its  urgent  claim  for  solution  is  how 
the  British  Empire,  essentially  maritime  in  its  character,  is  to 
be  defended  in  the  new  conditions  which  are  developing. 

Effective  British  sea-power  consists  in  the  ability  to  keep  open 
the  routes  of  communication  over  the  oceans  which  link  together 
the  various  sections  of  the  King’s  dominions  and  are  the  highways 
of  commercial,  governmental,  and  social  intercourse.  Anything 
less  than  this  measure  of  strength  means  ruin.  The  sea  routes 
of  the  Empire  are  very  similar  in  their  office  to  the  trunk  roads 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Every  individual  is  interested  not 
merely  in  the  safety  of  the  street  in  which  he  happens  to  live, 
but  insists  that  the  great  arteries  must  be  kept  open.  This  end 
is  achieved  by  a  scheme  of  co-operation  between  the  central  and 
local  authorities.  The  great  highways  are  not  only  maintained, 
but  are  defended  under  this  arrangement.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  high  roads  of  this  country  were  infested  with  marauders ; 
those  w’ere  the  days  of  local  police  forces  or  no  police  forces  at 
all,  each  town  and  village  being  a  law  unto  itself.  If  anyone 
suggested  to-day  that  w'e  should  revert  to  these  primeval  condi¬ 
tions,  he  would  be  denounced  as  a  lunatic.  And  yet  this  is  the 
policy  to  which  the  Empire  is  tending  in  regard  to  the  great  routes 
wffiich  unite  its  various  sections.  At  a  hundred  and  one  points 
the  trade  lines  of  the  Empire  may  be  threatened.  It  is  economic¬ 
ally  impossible  to  maintain  at  each  of  these  points  a  force  superior 
to  any  which  it  may  encounter  at  a  particular  moment ;  a  com¬ 
manding  fleet  in  the  North  Sea^  another  in  the  Mediterranean, 
another  in  the  Atlantic,  and  yet  another  in  the  Pacific.  The 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  British  sea-power  has  always 
been  based  are  : — 

First,  the  unity  of  the  seas. 

Secondly,  the  maintenance  of  a  general  naval  supremacy. 

Thirdly,  the  recognition  of  our  ability  to  concentrate  over¬ 
whelming  force  at  any  place  where  danger  threatens. 

In  other  words,  the  British  Empire  depends  upon  a  general 
supremacy  of  the  seas  and  not  upon  the  presence  of  isolated  ships 
here  and  there  to  minister  to  the  pride  and  sense  of  importance  or 
a  false  feeling  of  security  of  small  communities.  General  naval 
supremacy  is  the  lifeline  of  the  Empire.  Venice,  Carthage, 
Greece,  Rome,  Portugal,  and  Holland — the  history  of  all  the 
great  empires  of  the  past  proves  that  once  this  lifeline  is  lost  it 
can  never  be  regained.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  ships  only  or  of  men 
only,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  an  attitude  of  mind  which  finds  its 
expression  in  large  conceptions  of  policy,  in  sacrifices  to  win  a 
great  reward,  and  in  an  efficient  organisation,  not  to  remove  the 
nervous  and  unfounded  fears  of  this  or  that  'imall  community,  but 
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to  attain  strategic  ends  recognised  to  be  essential  to  the  peace  of 
the  whole  confederation.  No  nation  with  great  maritime  interests 
has  ever  surrendered  this  lifeline — its  general  supremacy — and 
survived.  This  is  the  teaching  of  history,  and  contains  a  warn¬ 
ing  for  all  the  British  peoples,  and  particularly  those  who  live 
at  the  extremities  of  the  great  lines  of  sea  communication.  If 
there  is  an  interruption — if  the  lifeline  be  broken — though  they 
have  little  warships  off  their  own  shores  these  distant  Dominions 
will  be  lost;  an  enemy  which  can  cut  the  lifeline,  can,  at  its 
leisure,  sink  the  vessels  in  local  flotillas.  Local  forces  of  small 
ships  are  merely  of  temporary  use — to  hold  a  jwsition  for  a  short 
time  until  reinforcements  can  arrive — that  and  nothing  more, 
(rreat  issues  depend  on  great  fleets. 

At  this  moment  the  lifeline  of  the  Empire  is  maintained  in 
efhciency  and  held  taut  by  two-thirds  of  the  white  people  of  the 
Empire;  the  other  one-third,  residing  in  the  great  self-governing 
Dominions,  though  they  derive  full  advantage  from  the  vast  and 
costly  naval  organisation,  contribute  hardly  at  all  towards  its 
support.  This  is  the  humiliation  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the 
humiliation  of  the  Imperial  Government  which  has  signally  failed 
by  advice  and  counsel,  reasonable  compromise  of  strategical  and 
political  considerations,  and  loyalty  to  its  pledged  word  to  draw 
to  itself  the  aid  of  the  Dominions.  It  is  the  humiliation  of  our 
kith  and  kin  overseas  because,  though  they  realise  their  duty,  they 
continue  to  exist  in  security  on  the  bounty  of  the  heavily  burdened 
home  taxpayer ;  enjoying  the  fullest  freedom  and  privileges,  they 
have  never  effectively  asserted,  through  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments,  their  right  as  units  of  a  great  whole  to  help  in  the  greatest 
of  all  Imperial  tasks. 

What  are  the  predominant  facts  revealed  by  a  survey  of  the 
British  Empire?  India  hardly  enters  into  the  consideration 
because,  as  Sir  John  Strachey,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Indian  administrators  of  the  past  half-century,  has  remarked, 
“financially  this  country  (that  is,  the  United  Kingdom)  contri¬ 
butes  nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Indian  Empire.  For 
all  the  work  which  she  undertakes  for  India,  whether  it  be  for  the 
British  Army  by  which  India  is  garrisoned,  the  charges  for  the 
India  Office  at  home,  or  for  any  other  services,  great  or  small,  she 
receives  full  payment.”  This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  the 
Dominions  ;  they  receive  many  benefits,  including  the  advantages 
of  British  credit  and  protection,  for  which  they  pay  nothing. 
Whether  India’s  contribution  of  only  TIOO.OOO  a  year  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  Navy  can  be  regarded  as  “full  pay¬ 
ment  ”  in  view  of  the  size  of  her  oversea  commerce  and  the  length 
of  her  sea  coast  is  a  debatable  point,  but  at  any  rate  India  stands 
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in  quite  a  different  relation  with  the  Mother  Country  from  that 
of  the  Domin5ons.  India  is  not  self-governing. 

The  commanding  fact  is  that  at  present  two-thirds  of  the  white 
population  of  the  British  Empire  live  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  they  bear,  without  assistance,  except  for  a  few  small  sums 
contributed  to  the  Navy,  the  whole  burden  of  Empire.  They 
support  the  entire  fabric  on  which  the  Empire’s  prestige  and 
safety  depend — the  expenses  of  the  Sovereignty  and  the  heavy 
charges  for  the  diplomatic.  Colonial,  and  consular  services,  and 
they  maintain  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  which  constitute  the 
defence  of  every  Imperial  interest.  In  addition,  they  pay 
annually,  on  account  of  interest  and  sinking  fund,  twenty-four 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  for  the  National  Debt,  which,  in  the 
main,  represents  the  residuum  of  the  cost  of  the  wars  waged  in 
creating  the  Empire  and  in  defending  it. 

The  burdens  are  crushing  in  character.  Whereas  in  1881  the 
35,000,000  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  spent  approximately 
£25,000,000  upon  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  to-day,  when  the 
population  stands  at  45,000,000,  they  are  devoting  to  these  defen¬ 
sive  services  approximately  £80,000,000  annually.  The  |K)pula- 
tion  during  this  period  has  increased  by  less  than  30  per  cent., 
while  the  growth  in  the  burden  of  armaments  has  been  over  200 
per  cent.  Of  the  £80,000,000  which  is  now  being  spent  upon  the 
Navy  and  Army  less  than  £10,000,000 — the  outlay  on  local  flotillas 
and  the  Territorial  force — can  be  regarded  as  sj^ecifically  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  remaining  sum — a  matter 
of  about  £70,000,000,  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  over  £I  IIs.  per  head 
— represents  the  charge  borne  by  the  people  of  the  British  Isles 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  troops  of  the  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Force  and  the  main  fleets  are  held  unreservedly  at  the 
disposal  of  all  the  British  peoples. 

The  position  revealed  by  this  rapid  survey  of  the  situation  is 
one  of  humiliating  inefficiency,  first,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  the  Empire,  and,  secondly,  in  making  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  defence,  for  the  existing  Navy  and  Army  are 
inadequate.  If  we  include  the  coloured  subjects  of  the  King, 
10  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  are  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Sovereignty ,  for  the  protection  of  the  Empire 
from  aggression,  and  for  the  due  diplomatic  representation  abroad 
of  the  whole  body.  Moreover,  that  10  per  cent,  consists  of  the 
section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  most  embarrassed  by 
social  problems  due  to  intensive  civilisation,  the  solution  of  which 
tends  year  by  year  steadily  to  increase  the  already  heavy  burden 
of  taxation.  Whether  the  humiliation  is  the  greater  of  the  Mother 
Country,  bearing  in  consequence  of  defective  organisation  so 
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unfair  a  strain,  or  of  the  prosperous  Dominions,  and  the  millions 
of  India,  living  practically  without  fee  on  the  bounty  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  matter  which  need  not  be 
examined  here  and  now.  But  this  may  be  said  :  the  Mother 
Country  to  which  the  Empire  owes  its  being  and  freedom,  has 
never  protested  against  the  injustice  which  underlies  the  present 
anomaly ;  she  has  never  endeavoured  by  word  or  act  to  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  self-governing  Dominions  overseas,  or  even  upon  the 
great  Indian  Dependency,  which  but  for  the  ubiquity  of  British 
naval  ^xDwer  would  have  to  sj)end  annually  £10,000,000  or 
£15,000,000  on  the  support  of  its  own  fleet. 

This  line  of  argument  may  possibly  be  met  by  the  rejoinder 
on  the  part  of  a  British  subject  oversea  to  the  following  effect  :  — 
“We  recognise  that  the  Expeditionary  Force,  with  the  Special 
Reserve  and  the  Army  Reserve  to  support  it  in  war,  constitutes  a 
great  Imperial  organisation.  But  the  Admiralty  seize  practically 
every  new  ship  for  incorporation  in  the  Home  Fleets  ;  these  vessels 
are  tethered  to  protect  your  shores,  as  the  title  ‘  Home  Fleets  ’ 
indicates,  and  they  benefit  us  only  indirectly.  You  keep  these 
ships  in  Home  waters,  and,  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  you  will, 
we  conjecture,  continue  to  keep  them  there  to  defend  your  shores.” 

Whoever  was  responsible  for  the  designation  “Home  Fleets,” 
as  applied  to  the  main  naval  forces  of  the  Empire,  committed  a 
crime  against  the  Imperial  idea.  The  very  nomenclature  denies 
the  only  strategical  principle  upon  which  the  safety  of  a  widely 
distributed  maritime  Empire  can  rest.  The  self-governing  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Empire  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  ships  of  the 
“Home  Fleets”  are  stationed  near  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles, 
not  in  pursuit  of  any  Imperial  duty,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
United  Kingdom  being  invaded  by  Germany.  We  may  be  inclined 
to  blame  the  Admiralty,  but  the  blame  in  reality  rests  upon  the 
whole  population  of  the  British  Isles  which  has  refused  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  pursuit  of  a  sound 
naval  policy.  Ten  years  ago  the  now  defunct  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  (Defence)  Committee,  in  a  Memorandum  on  naval  co-opera¬ 
tion,  presented  to  Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister, 
stated  the  position  honestly  and  frankly  in  these  words  ; — 

“The  example  of  the  Mother  Country  in  the  past  in  pursuing  a  policy 
of  her  own  defence,  so  obviously  founded  upon  mistrust  of  the  efficacy 
of  sea  power  to  prevent  military  descents  by  sea,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  current  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  of  the  relation 
of  the  Navy  to  their  military  security.” 

Articles  and  speeches  have  convinced  our  kith  and  kin  overseas 
that  the  “Home  Fleets”  are  so  described  because  they  are  con¬ 
stituted  of  the  ships  which  are  permanently  stationed  in  Home 
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waters.  They  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Admiralty  has 
denied,  in  its  disposition  of  ships,  the  very  strategic  principle  of 
the  unity  of  the  seas  which  is  pressed  upon  the  consideration  ot 
the  peoples  of  the  Dominions. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  British  ships  never  have  been,  and 
are  not  now,  tied  to  any  particular  sea  by  territory  but  by  strategy. 
From  time  to  time  the  potential  enemy  changes,  and  with  every 
change,  whatever  the  nomenclature  of  this  fleet  or  that,  the 
distribution  of  ships  is  necessarily  altered.  Before  we  realised  the 
importance  of  a  name,  it  had  become  the  custom  of  the  Admiralty 
to  identify  squadrons  by  associating  them  with  particular  seas. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  everyone  who  followed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  naval  policy  would  realise  that  the  distribution  of  ships 
varied  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  our  relations  with 
other  Powers,  and  that  the  names  given  to  the  squadrons  were 
merely  chosen  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  administration. 

Though  by  its  nomenclature  the  Admiralty  may  have  seemed 
to  deny  the  larger  naval  faith,  it  has  never  done  so  in  practice. 
British  naval  iwwer  has  always  lieen  fluid  ;  sometimes  its  main 
influence  has  been  exerted  in  foreign  waters  and  sometimes  at 
home.  Whatever  the  balance  between  Home  and  foreign 
squadrons,  the  principle  underlying  the  disposition  of  the  ships 
has  been  always  the  same.  The  present  distribution  of  the 
main  naval  forces  is  based  upon  precisely  the  same  principle  of 
naval  defence  as  was  acted  upon  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  every  fully  effective  British  battleship 
was  stationed,  not  in  the  Near  Seas,  but  in  foreign  waters. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  there  teas,  for  long 
periods,  no  single  fully-commissioned  armoured  ship  nearer  this 
country  than  Gibraltar.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
when  Great  Britain  was  in  a  position  of  “splendid  isolation,” 
without  a  single  friend  in  any  continent,  and  when  her  potential 
enemy,  France,  was  separated  from  her  only  by  twenty  miles 
of  w’ater,  the  right  arm  of  the  British  people  was  bared  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  France  massed  her  principal  squadrons. 
Later  on,  when  w^ar  clouds  in  the  Far  East  threatened  every 
British  interest  in  the  Pacific,  the  Admiralty  in  pursuit  of  the 
eternal  principle  of  naval  strategy,  dispatched  to  this  distant  ocean 
such  reinforcements  that  at  length  we  had  there  six  modern 
battleships,  four  first-class  and  four  third-class  cruisers,  besides 
eleven  sloops  and  gunboats.  There  was  no  advertisement  of  this 
change  of  disposition  in  the  newspapers  here  or  in  the  Dominions : 
as  circumstances  dictated  action,  the  concentration  in  the  Pacific 
was  carried  out — our  ships  followed  those  of  the  potential  enemy 
of  that  day.  Only  the  most  ignorant  and  negligible  section 
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of  the  population  protested  because  Home  waters  were  left 
denuded  of  ships.  Imperial  policy,  and  not  the  nervous  and 
uninstructed  fears  of  this  or  that  section  of  the  community,  dic¬ 
tated  the  action  of  the  Admiralty.  The  two  main  strategical 
theatres  were  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific,  and  in  those 
waters  every  effective  battleship  in  full  sea-going  commission  was 
concentrated.  When  the  danger  in  the  Far  East  disappeared,  the 
reinforcements  w’ere  recalled ;  when  the  danger  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  overshadowed  by  imminent  danger  in  the  North  Sea, 
the  balance  of  naval  powder  was  again  changed.  Whereas  every 
effective  battleship  had  been  stationed  in  foreign  waters,  there 
came  a  time  when,  under  the  pressure  of  a  sudden  emergency, 
every  effective  battleship  cruised  in  Home  waters.  This  emergency 
has  not  passed,  but  it  is  passing  owing  to  the  active  shipbuilding 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  since  the  naval  crisis  of  1909. 
Next  year  the  Admiralty  intend  to  send  out  eight  battleships  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  later  on  the  number  must  be  increased. 

The  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  between  ourselves  and 
the  Dominions  is  largely  traceable  to  the  failure  to  realise  the 
mistaken  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  system  of  nomen¬ 
clature  which  has  not  only  outlived  its  days,  but  is  now  pernicious 
in  its  influence.  This  country  is  no  longer  a  European  Power, 
but  a  world  Power.  It  rubs  shoulders  with  every  nation  in  all 
the  continents  and  the  existing  nomenclature  of  our  main  fleets 
conveys  to  the  w’orld,  and  to  our  kith  and  kin  in  particular,  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  ideas  which  govern  our  naval  strategy. 
We  have  no  “Home  Fleets”  in  fact,  although  we  have  them  in 
name ;  there  is  no  Mediterranean  Fleet.  The  divisions  of  naval 
power  are  purely  temporary,  and  it  is  a  cardinal  error  to  suggest 
by  names  that  they  are  permanent.  The  various  squadrons,  not 
only  vary  from  time  to  time  in  strength,  but  are  actually  based 
sometimes  on  one  point  and  sometimes  on  another.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  which  underlies  every  change  is  the  same,  namely,  the 
unity  of  all  the  seas  which  cement  the  King’s  Dominions  into 
one  Empire. 

The  only  true  principle  in  naval  nomenclature  is  that  adopted 
by  Germany.  She  has  no  “Home  Fleets.”  Her  principal  ships 
constitute  “the  High  Seas  Fleet,”  and  there  are  a  few  small 
squadrons  in  distant  seas.  This  fine  title  has  had  no  small  educa¬ 
tive  influence  on  German  public  opinion,  particularly  as  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  ubiquity  of  German  naval 
power,  ships  have  been  detached  from  this  main  force  to  cruise  in 
distant  waters.  If  the  British  Admiralty  would  run  a  pen 
through  the  title  “Home  Fleets,”  as  it  appears  in  each  Navy  List, 
and  substitute  the  words  “Grand  Fleet,”  no  little  service  would 
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be  done  in  promoting  the  highest  Imperial  cause.  This  great 
force  would  embrace  all  the  principal  ships  kept  in  commission  or 
in  reserve,  and  would  thus  include  not  only  the  vessels  in  the 
North  Sea,  but  those  detached  as  occasion  required  for  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Pacific.  The  small  squadrons  or  flotillas 
doing  permanent  police  duty  in  the  outer  seas  might  conveniently 
retain  their  present"  designations,  East  Indies  Squadron,  West 
Atlantic  Squadron,  China  Squadron,  Cape  Squadron.  If,  even  in 
the  present  international  situation  which  makes  the  North  Sea  the 
principal  strategical  theatre  of  the  Empire,  a  division  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  were  detached  from  time  to  time  to  cruise  far  afield, 
visiting  the  great  ports  in  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  as  representing 
the  Grand  Fleet  of  all  the  British  peoples,  then  a  further  impor¬ 
tant  step  would  have  been  taken  to  eradicate  the  widespread 
impression  that  in  its  disposition  of  ships  the  Admiralty  ignores 
the  strategic  principle  which  it  urges  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
Dominions. 

This  matter  of  a  name  has  been  in  no  small  measure  responsible 
for  the  sharp  differences  which  have  been  disclosed  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Dominions  in  the  Pacific.  The  misunderstand¬ 
ing  has  been  revealed  in  all  its  nakedness  in  the  official  comments 
which  have  been  made  in  the  Antipodes  upon  Mr.  Churchill’s 
references  in  his  speech  of  March  17th  last  to  the  problem  of 
Imperial  naval  defence.  The  First  Lord  pointedly  remarked  that 
if  Canada  were  independent  “she  would  no  doubt  have  to  make 
provision  at  least  equal  to  that  which  is  made  by  the  most  powerful 
South  American  State,”  at  a  very  heavy  charge,  and  he  added 
that  he  did  not  “wonder  that  Canadians  of  every  party  feel  that 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  and  status  of  the  Dominion 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  exertions  of  the  British  taxpayers, 
many  of  whom  are  less  well  off  than  the  average  Canadian.” 
After  this  reference  to  the  impasse  which  has  occurred  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  First  Lord  turned  to  the  Pacific  : — 


The  safety  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  secured  by  the  naval  power, 
and  the  (Anglo- Japanese)  alliance,  which  is  based  on  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain.  No  European  State  would,  or  could,  invade  or  conquer 
New  Zealand  or  Australia  unless  the  British  Navy  had  been  destroyed. 
The  same  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  in  European  waters  also  protects 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  from  any  present  danger  from  Japan.  While 
Japan  is  allied  to  Great  Britain,  and  while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  sufficient 
margin  of  naval  superiority,  Japan  is  safe  from  attack  by  sea  from  the 
great  fleets  of  Europe.  In  no  other  way  in  the  years  that  lie  immediately 
before  us  can  Japan  protect  herself  from  danger  of  European  interference. 
It  would  appear  that  the  reasons  which  have  led  Japan  to  contract  and 
renew  the  alliance  will  grow  stronger  with  time.  The  growth  of  European 
interests  in  China  and  the  general  development  of  European  navies  on  a 
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scale  greater  than  Japan  can  afford  to  imitate,  will  lead  her  increasingly 
to  rely  on  that  sure  protection  which  British  naval  supremacy  can  so 
easily  afford.  The  obligations  of  Great  Britain  to  Japan  under  the  alliance 
are  not  limited  to  preventing  an  armada  being  dispatched  from  European 
waters  to  alter  suddenly  the  balance  of  naval  strength  in  the  China  Sea.  We 
are  bound  to  maintain  in  these  waters  a  force  superior  to  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  Power,  and  consequently  any  danger  to  Japan  arising  from  a  gradual 
increase  of  European  squadrons  in  the  Far  East  is  also  provided  against.” 

Mr.  Churchill  then  discussed  the  naval  agreement  of  1909, 
which  was  arranged  after  conferring  with  Colonial  statesmen. 
He  asserted  that  the  central  principle  of  this  compact  was  the 
idea  that  the  Royal  Navy  would  be  represented  “in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  by  double  the  force  of  the  Australian  Fleet 
unit.”'  Proceeding,  the  First  Lord  declared  : — 

••  Wo  lire  doing  more  than  that.  W’e  are  not  doing  it  in  the  same  units. 
We  are  keeping  the  new  battle-cruisers  at  home,  where  alone  they  will 
meet  their  equals,  and  we  have  placed  on  the  China  and  on  the 
Indian  stations  the  two  battleships,  Swiftsurc  and  Triumph,  and  other 
aniioured  cruisers,  which  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  work  they  will  have  to 
do,  and  which  are  not  only  an  equivalent,  but  are  an  improvement  upon 
the  mere  duplication  of  the  Australian  Fleet  unit.  I  mention  that  because 
suggestions  have  been  made  that  we  have  not  given  full  effect  to  the  1009 
.Agreement.  I  maintain  that,  exercising  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty 
as  to  the  class  and  disposition  of  the  ships,  we  have  given,  and  are  giving, 
full  effect  to  it.  The  alliance  with  Japan  has  now  been  renewed  up  to 
1921,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Overseas  Dominions.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  even  after  that  date  Japan  will  have  less  need  of  that 
powerful  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  which  will  continue  to  be 
the  first  naval  Power." 

Developing  his  argument,  the  First  Lord  proceeded  to  make 
reference  to  the  splendid  patriotism  of  New  Zealand  in  giving 
a  battle-cruiser  to  the  Empire,  thus  providing  “in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  alike  for  their  own  and  the  common  security.” 

‘‘No  greater  insight  into  political  and  strategical  points  has  ever  been 
shown  by  a  community  hithei'to  unversed  in  military  matters.  The  situation 
in  the  Pacific  will  be  absolutely  regulated  by  the  decision  in  European 
waters.  Two  or  three  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ‘  Dreadnoughts,’  if 
brought  into  line  in  the  decisive  theatre,  might  turn  the  scale  and  make 
victory  not  merely  certain,  but  complete.  The  same  two  or  three  ‘  Dread¬ 
noughts  ’  in  Australian  waters  would  be  useless  the  day  after  the  defeat 
of  the  British  Navy  in  home  waters.  Their  existence  would  only  serve  to 
prolong  the  agony  w  ithout  altering  the  course  of  events.  Their  effectiveness 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  just  as  surely  as  if  they  had  been  sunk  in  the  battle. 

(1)  This  is,  of  course,  not  strictly  accurate.  The  Admiralty  agreed  that  the 
New  Zealand  battle-cruiser  should  be  the  China  flagship,  making  periodical 
sisits  to  New  Zealand  waters,  and  that  two  British  cruisers,  together  with 
three  destroyers  and  two  submarines,  should  in  peace  be  stationed  in  New 
Zealand  waters.  These  provisions  have  not  been  carried  out. 
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The  Admiralty  are  bound  to  uphold  and  proclaim  brosid  principles  of  unity 
in  command,  and  in  strategic  conceptions,  and  of  concentration  in  the  decisive 
theatre  and  for  the  decisive  event.  That  is  our  duty,  and  we  are  bound 
to  give  that  advice  in  a  military  and  strategic  sense.  The  Dominions  are 
perfectly  free.” 

Continuing  his  e.xplauatiou  of  Admiralty  policy,  Mr.  Churchill 
referred  sympathetically  to  the  desire  of  the  Dominions  to  have 
their  own  ships  under  their  own  control,  cruising  in  their  waters 
and  based  on  their  own  ports,  and  praised  the  spirit  exhibited 
by  the  Australians.  Describing  the  Imperial  Squadron,  to  be 
created  under  a  scheme  of  co-operation,  Mr.  Churchill  said  that 
the  principle  might  be  compared  to  a  number  of  farmers,  each 
of  whom  has  the  ordinary  instruments  of  agriculture  on  his  farm, 
but  who  combine  together  to  buy  a  steam  plough  and  steam 
thresher,  of  which  each,  in  turn,  according  to  his  needs,  can 
have  the  use.  ‘‘There  should  be  developed  severally  in  Canadian, 
Australasian,  and  South  African  waters  a  naval  establishment 
with  docks,  defences,  and  repairing  plant,  which  would  enable 
the  Imperial  Squadron,  or  any  division  of  the  British  Fleet  which 
might  be  detached,  to  operate  in  each  theatre  for  a  prolonged 
period.” 

Having  thus  indicated,  in  broad  outline,  the  views  entertained 
by  the  Admiralty  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  world-wide 
interests  of  the  British  Empire,  the  First  Lord  explained  how 
the  existence  of  an  Imperial  Squadron  was  to  be  reconciled  with 
a  measure  of  local  naval  activity  by  the  Dominions  themselves  : — 

“  Side  by  side  with  this  there  should  be  developed  in  each  of  these 
three  theatres,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  and  allowing  for  local  con¬ 
ditions,  the  local  defence  flotillas,  both  destroyers  and  submarines,  for  the 
purpose  of  both  defending  their  bases  and  establishments,  and  of  operating, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Squadron,  when  it  arrives.  Great  ships 
move  easily  and  swiftly  about  the  world,  but  small  craft  are,  by  their 
nature,  localised,  and  can  only  traverse  the  ocean  with  difficulty  and 
effort.  Thirdly,  the  Dominions  should  locally  maintain  the  light  cruisers 
necessary,  not  for  fighting  battle  fleets,  but  for  commerce  protection  in  their 
own  waters,  and  these  crtiisers  would  also  combine  with  the  Imperial 
Squadron  or  detachment  of  the  British  Fleet,  when  it  arrives,  to  make 
the  Fleet  complete  in  all  respects.  In  this  way  a  true  distinction  will 
be  made  between  the  services  which  are  essentially  local,  and  those  which 
are  necessarily  of  general  Imperial  character.  The  Dominions  will  be 
afforded  that  individual  local  development  which  is  necessary  to  arouse 
and  maintain  a  keen  naval  interest,  and  to  procure  from  them  the  sacrifices 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  or  development  of  that  naval  power,  while  at 
the  same  time,  by  sending  any  capital  ships  they  may  have  or  acquire 
to  the  Imperial  Squadron,  they  will  create  a  really  strong  and  effective 
naval  force — not  one  or  two  ships  isolated  on  particular  stations — which 
will  be  able  to  move  rapidly  and  freely  about  the  world,  bringing  aid  in 
sufficient  strength  wherever  it  may  be  needed  in  time  of  war.  That  is  the 
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right  policy  it  is  my  duty  to  proclaim  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and 
towards  which  we  believe  that  future  developments  will  gradually  and 
naturally  tend.” 

Tliese  extracts  indicate  the  line  of  argument  adopted  in  a 
singularly  statesmanlike  utterance,  which  was  at  once  cabled  to 
the  Pacific,  where  it  aroused  the  utmost  hostility  on  the  part  of 
leading  politicians  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Forcible  ex¬ 
pression  was  given  to  the  opposition  by  Senator  Millen,  Minister 
for  Defence  to  the  Australian  Government.  This  Minister  issued 
a  memorandum,  in  which  he  denounced  the  First  Lord’s  state¬ 
ment  without  constraint,  and  declared  that  it  involved  ; — 

1.  The  definite  non-fulfilment  by  the  Admiralty  of  obligations  undertaken 
by  tbe  1000  Agreement. 

2.  The  destruction  tf  the  basis  on  which  tbe  Royal  Australian  Navy  was 
organised,  and  as  a  result  of  which  the  Australian  people  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  public  money. 

0.  The  abandonment  of  those  features  of  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  w’hich 
in  1000  were  regarded  by  the  Admiralty  as  most  essential,  especially  the 
expression  of  opinion  that  battle-cruisers  are  not  needed  in  the  Pacific, 
and  should  be  sent  to  Home  waters. 

4.  The  replacement  of  a  definite  inter-imperial  co-operative  policy  for 
the  naval  defence  of  the  Pacific  by  an  unco-ordiuated,  ephemeral  scheme 
possessing  neither  permanence  nor  clear  aim  and  function. 

5.  The  substitution  of  the  scheme  of  a  powerful  joint  Imperial  Fleet 
in  the  Pacific  by  ineffective  isolated  units. 

6.  An  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  which 
is  not  accepted  in  Australia  as  justified  by  the  circumstances,  and,  if  adopted 
by  the  Imperial  authorities  in  either  1909  or  1911,  might  have  involved 
a  serious  modification  of  the  scheme  recommended  in  those  years  by  the 
.Admiralty  for  acceptance  by  the  Dominions. 

7.  The  ignoring  of  those  “other  considerations,”  which  are  so  important 
from  the  wider  Imperial  point  of  view,  and  on  which  the  Admiralty  laid  so 
much  stress  in  1909. 

8.  The  announcement  of  a  vital  departure  in  many  important  respects 
from  a  policy  agreed  upon  between  the  Dominions  and  the  Imperial 
(jovernrnent,  without  any  previous  consultation  with,  or  even  preliminary 
notification  to,  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions. 

Notliing  in  Mr.  ChiircbiU’s  speech  gives  any  support  to  the 
declaration  that  the  Admiralty  is  engaged  in  “a  reactionary  move¬ 
ment,”  as  Senator  Millen  suggested.  The  First  Lord  did  not 
state,  or  imply,  that  it  was  desired  ‘‘to  destroy  the  basis  on  which 
the  Loyal  Australian  Navy  was  organised,”  but  he  specifically 
praised  the  Australian  people  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  made 
and  promised  a  continuance  of  Admiralty  assistance,  including, 
he  might  have  added,  the  loan  of  about  2,000  men  in  the 
development  of  this  new  force— men  whose  presence  in  the  main 
fleets  can  ill  be  spared — and  valuable  gifts  representing  millions 
sterling  of  British  money.  He  did  not  state,  or  imply,  that 
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“battle-cruisers  are  not  needed  in  the  Pacific  and  should  be  sent 
to  Home  waters,”  but  did  suggest  that  they  should  cruise  as  a 
squadron,  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  Nothing  in 
his  declaration  supports  the  contention  that  the  Admiralty  favour 
“an  unco-ordinated,  ephemeral  scheme  possessing  neither  clear 
aim  nor  function.”  In  short,  all  that  the  Pirst  Lord  did  was 
to  recommend  the  Dominions  to  provide  local  flotillas  for  local 
service,  and,  over  and  above  this  effort,  to  co-operate  in  providing 
an  Imperial  Squadron  as  an  additional  bulwark  for  the  safety 
not  of  this  or  that  section  of  the  Empire,  but  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole. 

The  misunderstanding  which  has  occurred  is  traceable  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  unfortunate  references  to  “Home  waters,” 
and  to  the  presence  in  the  minds  of  Colonial  statesmen  of  an 
inaccurate  conception  of  the  duty  and  functions  of  the  “Home 
Fleets  ”  so-called.  The  incident  illustrates  the  necessity  which 
is  imposed  upon  the  Admiralty  of  making  clear  the  duty  which 
the  British  Fleet  performs  and  the  principles  upon  which  the 
ships  are  distributed.  Admiralty  policy  is,  in  fact,  merely  a 
reflection  from  month  to  month  of  the  international  situation. 
But  so  long  as  the  main  forces  of  the  Empire  are  known  as  the 
“Home  Fleets”  it  will  be  impossible  to  convince  Dominion 
politicians  that  the  naval  authorities  are  faithfully  adhering  to  the 
only  military  principle  which  can  ensure  the  safety  of  tlie  Empire. 

No  one  can  read  the  newspapers  of  the  l^ominions  or  the 
speeches  of  Colonial  statesmen  without  being  impressed  by  the 
feeling  that  our  kith  and  kin  are  under  the  impression  that  we 
are  looking  to  them  to  assist  us  in  protecting  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  if  we  are  not  actually  desirous  by  means  of 
some  naval  scheme  of  robbing  them  of  some  part  of  their  autono¬ 
mous  powers.  The  latter  idea  has  nothing  to  supiKirt  it.  We 
would  not,  if  we  could,  take  over  any  share  in  the  government 
of  the  Dominions.  They  are,  and  must  remain,  sovereign  States 
under  the  Crown.  On  the  other  hand,  who  shall  say  that  they 
are  not  justified  in  entertaining  a  suspicion  of  our  Imperialism 
when  all  the  important  ships  which  fly  the  White  Ensign  are 
incorporated  in  the  “Home  Fleets.”  What  must  be  the  inevitable 
thought  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  when  they  see  their  gift 
ship  forming  a  unit  in  the  “first  battle-cruiser  squadron  of  the 
Home  Fleets”?  What  must  be  the  conclusion  reached  by  all 
kinsmen  overseas  when  they  learn  that  the  other  gift  ship  of  the 
Empire,  the  Malaya,  will  probably  also  be  drafted  into  one  of 
the  squadrons  of  the  “Horae  Fleets”?  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  First  Lord  to  insist  tliat  the  “Home  Fleets”  cruise  in  Home 
waters  in  order  that  the  Empire  as  a  w^hole  may  be  protected. 
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The  nomenclature  which  has  been  adopted  is  an  apparent  denial 
of  the  larger  principle  of  Imperial  naval  policy.  The  Dominions 
have  been  led  thereby  to  believe  that  our  conception  of  naval 
|X)licy  has  become  contracted ;  that  we  do  not  practise  what  we 
preach,  and  that  whatever  changes  may  occur  in  the  political 
situation,  whether  affecting  the  Near  Seas^  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Pacific,  the  ships  of  the  Home  Fleets  will  still  remain  ships 
of  the  Home  Fleets  cruising  in  Home  waters. 

If  we  are  ever  to  evolve  a  reasonable  and  efficient  scheme  of 
naval  co-operation,  ithe  suspicion  which  now  attaches  to  the 
Admiralty  must  be  removed.  As  a  preliminary  step,  we  should 
follow  the  example  set  by  Germany  with  her  High  Seas  Fleet — 
a  title  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  every  German  subject  a 
true  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  force.  The  preliminary 
to  the  creation  of  a  fleet  based  upon  Imperial  co-operation 
must  be  a  change  in  the  designation  of  the  principal  squadrons 
of  the  Poyal  Navy.  The  present  title  “Home  Fleets”  cloaks  the 
strategic  principle  which  the  Admiralty  not  only  preaches,  but 
practises,  as  the  history  of  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty’s  ships, 
with  which  the  {xjoples  of  the  Dominions  are  unfamiliar,  amply 
proves.  It  hides  this  principle,  and  it  conceals  from  view  the 
anomalous  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  which  results  in  ten  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Empire  bearing,  practically  without  assistance,  the  whole  cost 
of  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire’s  world-wide  interests. 

The  present  position  is  not  only  anomalous,  but  dangerous. 
The  Admiralty  is  led  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  British 
Fleet  by  the  strength  of  one  other  fleet  only.  In  all 
naval  discussions  the  sufficiency  of  the  naval  force  avail¬ 
able  for  the  entire  Empire  is  usually  judged  by  the  effort  of,  and 
the  number  of  ships  possessed  by,  Germany.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  Germany  was  the  only  nation  [lossessing  a  Fleet 
with  which  we  could  by  any  possibility  become  involved  in  a 
quarrel  in  the  future.  The  present  standard  may  be  convenient 
when  considering  the  European  situation  only,  but  it  is  defective 
as  an  Imperial  standard.  It  ignores  the  changing  balance  of 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  has  no  relation  to  the  great 
fleets  increasingly  dominating  Pacific  waters,  which  wash  the 
shores  of  two-thirds  of  the  "British  Empire.  To  the  peoples  of 
the  Australasian  Dominions  their  Home  waters  are  the  Pacific. 
Any  naval  policy  which  ignores  this  fundamental  consideration 
is  doomed. 

What  are  the  facts  to  be  faced?  The  British  Empire  cannot 
at  one  and  the  same  time  possess  supreme  naval  power  on  both 
sides  of  the  Equator.  Its  safety  cati  he  secured  only  hy  the 
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provision  of  one  unchalleug cable  fleet  to  be  distributed  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  car  respond  u'ith  the  political  needs  of  the 
confederation.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  speak  of  “Home 
Fleets,”  we  cannot  fairly  condemn  the  inhabitants  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  people  who  live  on  the  Pacific  slopes 
of  Canada  for  wanting  “Home  Fleets”  of  their  own.  The  path 
of  Imperial  salvation  lies  in  a  clear  differentiation  of  naval  force. 
Battle  fleets  are  for  the  high  seas  and  flotillas  are  for  local  service. 
The  former  possess  wide  radius  of  action,  and  can  move  freely 
from  ocean  to  ocean  at  a  signal  from  superior  authority.  Flotillas, 
consisting  of  small  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft,  are  necessarily  of  re¬ 
stricted  use.  It  is  only  by  co-operation  between  every  part  of 
the  Empire  that  adequate  battle  fleets  can  be  provided  to  meet 
the  increasing  strain  of  foreign  rivalry ;  it  is  only  by  the  growth 
of  naval  sentiment  in  the  Dominions  themselves  that  local  flotillas 
can  be  established  and  maintained  in  reasonable  strength  for 
local  duties. 

We  are  at  the  birth  of  a  new  naval  era.  A  (juarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  the  task  of  providing  a  Two-Power  standard 
Fleet  was  undertaken,  there  was  only  one  other  great  navy  in 
the  world — that  of  France.  We  could  be  content  if  we  possessed 
a  reasonable  margin  of  strengtii  over  that  one  Power.  To-day 
there  are  seven  other  great  fleets — five  of  them  European  and 
two  of  them  extra-Euroi>ean.  We  are  confronted  with  entirely 
new  conditions,  which  our  present  naval  standard  does  not  take 
into  account.  Can  we  expect  our  kith  and  kin,  whose  shores 
are  washed  by  the  Pacific,  to  be  content  with  a  margin  of  naval 
strength  which  is  based  upon  a  purely  European  standard,  and 
finds  its  expression  in  “Home  Fleets”?  They  accept,  if  some¬ 
what  dubiously,  the  assurances  of  the  Imperial  authorities  that 
for  the  present  our  liabilities  in  the  I’acific  have  been  reinsured 
by  the  bond  contracted  with  Japan.  They  look  to  the  future, 
and  they  do  not  believe  that  that  bond  is  permanent.  They 
wish  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Imperial  naval  power  so  securely 
that  it  may  withstand  any  shock,  however  great  and  wherever 
felt.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  lower  civilisation,  the  incursions 
of  which  it  is  their  firm  determination  to  resist,  because 
they  believe  that  it  means  the  extinction  of  the  white  race  in  the 
Pacific.  Can  we  in  the  Mother  Country,  who  have  fears  of 
our  own  which  many  of  our  kith  and  kin  consider  exaggerated, 
brush  aside  the  fears  which  they  on  their  part  entertain  as  to 
their  security  in  future  years?  One  thing  is  certain.  If  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  is  lacking  and  the  Dominions  are  led  to  endeavour 
to  stand  in  isolation  in  defence  of  their  Home  waters,  first  virtual 
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bankruptcy,  and  then,  it  may  be,  defeat  and  humiliation,  will 
overwhelm  them. 

Unity  of  action  for  the  naval  defence  of  Empire  must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  unity  of  sentiment  and  policy  in  reference  to  the  destiny 
of  the  Empire.  A  widespread  education  in  our  Imperial  responsi¬ 
bilities  is  needed.  We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Pacific  Dominions  to  pursue  a  “White  Policy.” 
There  are  parts  of  the  Empire  where  Asiatics  can  settle,  but  they 
are  out  of  place  in  Australasia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa.  We 
must  recognise  this  and  we  must  make  a  compact.  We  can  say 
in  all  sincerity  to  our  kith  and  kin  of  these  Dominions,  united 
on  this  subject  :  — 

“We  fully  appreciate  your  position  ;  if  we  were  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  Canadians,  or  South  Africans,  we  should 
every  one  of  us  hold  the  same  views.  We  should  not  want 
Japanese  and  Chinese  living  cheek  by  jowl  with  us,  voting, 
having  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  and  determining 
the  standard  of  living.  Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  is 
a  thing  that  doesn’t  matter;  you  want  a  white  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  or  Canada  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  wo  are  prepared  to  support  that  doctrine  by  finding  other 
and  unobjectionable  outlets  for  the  Asiatic  emigrants.  We 
admit  that  the  colour-line  is  a  permanent  factor. 

“But  now  you  must  also  look  at  our  position.  We  are 
prepared  to  shoulder  your  quarrel.  Will  you  educate  your 
people  to  understand  our  position  and  help  to  shoulder  the 
quarrels  that  our  situation  in  Europe  may  cause?  Our 
position  in  Europe  is  that  of  the  independent  nation  which 
desires  to  see  no  Power  so  strong  that  it  can  dictate  to  the 
remainder  and  impose  its  wishes  upon  any  other  by  force. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  one  or  another  Power  do  this,  and 
the  weight  of  Britain  must  always  be  thrown  against  that 
Power  or  group  of  Powers  that  threaten  military  domination. 

“In  a  word,  our  policy  is  the  maintenance  of  a  balance 
of  power  not  merely  in  Europe,  but  in  the  world,  as  it  always 
has  been  in  the  past,  though  we  don’t  employ  these  actual 
words.  We  ask  you  in  the  Dominions  to  help  us  to  maintain 
the  balance,  and  to  help  us  in  any  quarrels  which  may  occur 
in  solving  what  is  our  burning  problem,  as  we  are  prepared 
on  our  part  to  support  you  in  yours. 

“Bear  in  mind  this  :  if  the  balance  either  in  Europe  or 
in  the  Pacific  is  definitely  upset  and  one  Power  becomes  so 
strong  that  none  can  stand  against  her,  we — the  whole 
Empire — shall  eventually  go  under.  Your  existence  as  in¬ 
dependent  States  depends  upon  whether  we  can  assist  you 
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to  assure  it,  at  any  rate  for  some  generations.  Therefore, 
our  interests  are  in  the  ultimate  form  absolutely  inter¬ 
dependent,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  bear  each  other’s 
burdens  and  to  share  in  each  other’s  quarrels. 

“If  the  Empire  remains  united,  we  do  as  we  like  and 
develop  in  peace  on  the  lines  of  government  which  we  con¬ 
sider  sound,  thereby  avoiding  militarism,  burdensome  taxa¬ 
tion,  anti-popular  government,  and  other  developments  which 
are  repugnant  to  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  In  short,  let  us — we 
in  the  Mother  Country  who  are  strong  and  wealthy,  but  have 
many  burdens,  and  you  in  the  Dominions  who  are  growing 
strong  and  wealthy,  but  have  at  present  relatively  light 
burdens — pull  together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness 
which  is  the  spirit  of  true  strategy  for  a  maritime  Empire. 
Let  us,  as  a  first  measure,  proceed  to  educate  our  people 
in  the  Colonial  view,  and  you  to  educate  yours  in  the  British 
view.’’ 

We  and  the  Dominions  must  brace  ourselves  to  bear  the  burden 
of  naval  defence,  which  neither  we  nor  they  can  bear  alone.  We 
are  confronted  by  a  new  burden,  which  is  the  result  of  the  keener 
appreciation  by  rival  nations  of  the  influence  which  sea-power 
will  exert  on  the  future  history  of  the  world.  Only  by  co-opera¬ 
tion,  by  the  provision  of  a  Grand  Fleet,  distributed  from  month 
to  month  and  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  the  political  needs 
of  the  whole  Empire,  can  we  face  the  new  naval  situation  with 
assured  confidence.  This  way  lies  safety.  The  maintenance  of 
a  Grand  Fleet  in  supremacy  and  efficiency  on  a  co-operative  basis  is 
the  first  and  dominating  need,  and  of  quite  secondary  importance 
is  the  establishment  of  local  flotillas  of  cruisers  and  torpedo 
craft.  If  economy  is  forced  on  the  Empire,  then  it  is  the  latter 
subsidiary  efforts  which  must  be  restricted,  since  on  the  Grand 
Fleet  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  challenging  and  defeating  an 
enemy.  If  the  Grand  Fleet  is  too  weak  and  suffers  humiliation, 
then  all  local  effort  will  be  in  vain.  The  force  which  can  crush 
a  walnut  can  have  no  difficulty  in  annihilating  a  filbert. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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A  SERIKS  of  lectures  on  Shakespeare  was  delivered  at  Paris 
last  winter  by  M.  Jean  Richepin,  before  a  crowded  audience,  at 
the  University  des  Annales,  where  MM.  Jules  Lemaitre,  Emile 
Faguet,  Marcel  Prevost,  Eugene  Brieux,  Maurice  Donnay,  Mme. 
Edmond  Rostand — all  the  best-known  men  and  women  of  letters 
in  France,  in  fact,  have  also  been  heard. 

M.  Jean  Richepin  possesses  two  of  the  prime  qualifications  of 
a  great  public  sj^eaker — clarity  and  vitality ;  and  the  subject  of 
Shakespeare  was  admirably  treated.  While  you  listen  to 
M.  Richepin  you  cannot  help  at  once  sharing  his  enthusiasm. 
His  voice  has  a  sonorous,  metallic  ring.  His  use  of  gesture  is 
not  studied  but  sjwntaneous,  and  always  expressive ;  nor  is  there 
anything  of  the  pedagogue’s  cut-and-dried  manner  about  his 
leadings ;  they  are  the  luminous  impressions  of  an  artist  who  is 
thinking  aloud,  and  the  beautiful  figures  of  speech  in  his  dis¬ 
course  spring  up  in  it  as  naturally  as  flowers  in  a  garden.  It 
must  be  said,  of  course,  that  some  part  of  the  success  of  M. 
Richepin ’s  Shakes|>eare  lectures  was  due  to  the  popularity  of  the 
author  of  the  Chanson  des  Gueux.  M.  Jean  Richepin’s  fame  in 
France  is  great,  for  his  poems,  plays,  and  novels  in  the  first 
place ;  but  the  legends  that  have  grown  up  about  his  name  have 
also  contributed  somewhat  to  his  reputation.  It  is  said  that  in 
his  youth,  his  exuberant  youth,  he  went  for  a  wdiile  with  the 
gipsies,  then  tried  a  fisherman’s  life ;  then  that  he  was  once  a 
student  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure ;  then  an  actor,  playing 
with  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  one  of  his  own  tragedies  in  a 
great  Paris  theatre ;  while  his  first  appearance  in  literature  was 
made  with  a  volume  of  verse  which  created  a  scandal  and  brought 
its  author  into  a  police  court.  The  beaten  track  to  the  Academie 
is  not  strewn  with  adventures  such  as  these. 

Let  me  give  you  a  portrait  of  M.  Richepin,  in  1886,  drawn 
by  that  masterly  critic  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  :  “Among  men  of 
letters  so-and-so  may  be  called  a  jeweller  ;  such  another,  a  painter ; 
a  third,  a  musician;  but  M.  Jean  Richepin  is  a  circus-rider,  or 
rather  an  acrobat ;  he  is  a  real  gipsy -king  with  his  broad  chest, 
his  ruddy  lips  and  swarthy  skin,  his  tawny  eyes  and  heavy  black 
gold-circleted  hair ;  a  fierce  and  lissom  gipsy-king  dressed  all  in 
velvet  and  gold,  and  a  look  of  inspiration  as  he  juggles  with  his 
sword-blades  and  cannon-balls,  the  muscles  rippling  along  his 
arms.” 
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It  is  many  years  now  since  M.  Richepin  entered  the  world  of 
letters.  The  thick  hlack  gipsy  locks,  like  autumn  leafage,  are 
less  abundant  than  of  yore  ;  and  life,  the  life  he  has  loved  so  well, 
and  enjoyed  with  such  gusto,  has  left  traces  of  languor  on  his 
energetic  face.  But  none  the  less  when  he  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Universite  des  Annales  before  an  audience  of  some  hundreds 
of  fashionable  women,  with  his  mighty  frame  buttoned  into  a 
close-fitting  grey  coat,  and  his  air  of  confident  strength,  the 
applause  which  greeted  him  was  not  wholly  for  the  academician, 
it  was  partly  for  the  athlete,  with  his  virile  features;  the  whilom 
lover  of  the  open  road. 

M.  Jean  Richepin  had  chosen  Shakespeare  as  his  subject ;  he 
show'ed  himself  an  excellent  critic,  thoroughly  qualified  as  he  is 
to  interpret  the  great  dramatist.  For  there  are  affinities  between 
him  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatist.  Like  Shakespeare  he  is  a 
poet  whose  imagination  in  turn  creates  scenes  of  the  utmost 
violence,  and  the  most  delicate  tenderness;  like  Shakespeare, 
he  is  the  slave  of  no  prejudice.  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  has  been 
called  universal,  the  richness  of  his  technical  vocabulary  is 
astounding ;  and  M.  Richepin  also  has  led  many  different  kinds 
of  life  in  many  places,  and  learned  the  intimate  language  of  many 
a  craft. 

In  delivering  these  lectures,  M.  Richepin  rightly  determined 
to  be  simply  himself,  a  poet.  He  made  no  attempt  at  displays 
of  scholarly  erudition,  critical  acerbity,  or  smart  wot;  none  of 
the  paradoxical  onslaughts  dear  to  the  university-trained 
specialist.  “I  am  only  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  clear  feeling 
of  what  the  characters  are,”  he  said  at  starting,  ‘‘by  explaining 
them  while  I  do  my  best  to  read  aloud  the  principal  scenes  in 
ench  play  that  I  am  going  to  study.”  And  M.  Richepin  proved  a 
very  able  commentator,  thanks  to  a  rare  gift  of  declamation.  He 
put  before  his  audience  a  Shakespeare  both  real  and  living ;  real , 
because  he  took  him  courageously,  as  he  w’as,  with  his  brutal 
violence,  and  his  refinements  of  feeling ;  his  rumbling  thunders 
and  his  murmured  harmonies.  Now  for  M.  Richepin’s  own 
opinion.  To  him  Shakespeare  is  a  virgin  forest,  a  vast  forest  in 
the  wdlds.  You  make  your  way  through  it  in  the  shadow  of  giant 
trees,  from  which  the  winds  of  passion  can  draw  terrible  sounds. 
You  find  ‘‘underwoods  and  quagmires  and  rocks,  and  terrible- 
looking  lightning-blasted  trees.”  Of  course  you  see  that  by  the 
forest,  and  the  tall  trees,  are  meant  the  crowds  of  characters  in 
the  plays ;  and  the  underwoods  are  the  subordinate  plots  which 
complicate  the  action,  sometimes  it  seems  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
plication.  To  a  French  intellect  trained  in  Latin  culture,  Shake¬ 
speare  is  incoherence  itself.  ‘‘Our  own  literature,”  says  M. 
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Kichepin,  “is  like  some  admirable  park  laid  out  after  designs  by 
Jje  Notre,  with  stately  pleached  alleys,  and  statues,  and  wide 
smooth-shaven  lawns  where  men  and  women  in  full  dress  move  as 
in  a  measure,  engaged  in  graceful,  subtle,  epigrammatic  talk 
under  the  groups  of  trees.  It  is  a  long  way  from  Shakespeare’s 
stage  to  our  own.”  As  M.  Eichepin,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  is  a 
dilettante,  a  lover  of  beauty  in  every  shape  and  wherever  he  finds 
it,  he  takes  side  neither  for  the  admirable  correctness  of  a  Eacine, 
nor  for  the  impetuous  splendour  of  a  Marlowe  or  a  Shakespeare, 
lor  him  these  are  two  conceptions  of  art,  the  product  of  different 
circumstances ;  the  comparison,  made  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
understanding,  goes  no  further.  He  particularly  avoids  placing 
iX)ets  in  order  of  merit.  Only,  before  introducing  Shakespeare 
to  a  hypercritical  audience,  more  accustomed  to  light  banter  than 
to  outspoken  plainness,  he  safeguarded  himself  with  a  few  needful 
remarks.  If  you  let  a  lion  loose  in  polite  society,  must  you  not 
at  least  give  warning  first? 

The  first  lecture  was  upon  Othello.  M.  Eichepin  gave  reasons 
for  his  choice.  It  is  a  perfectly  straightforward  play,  correspond¬ 
ing  somewhat  more  in  this  respect  to  French  ideas  of  dramatic 
form.  The  shock  of  surprise  to  the  uninitiated  is  less ;  Othello 
does,  in  fact,  serve  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  French  and 
English  tragedy.  The  whole  play  turns  on  the  development  cf 
a  single  passion,  jealousy,  marvellously  traced  through  its  succes¬ 
sive  stages.  And  here  M.  Eichepin  seized  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  one  peculiar  greatness  of  Shakespeare  (who  seems 
to  have  had  all  the  good  fairies  at  his  christening)  showing  what 
a  wonderful  craftsman  he  was ;  how  marvellous  w'as  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  resources  of  his  art ;  his  intuition  rather,  for 
probably  he  made  no  deliberate  study  of  them.  His  plans  are 
astonishingly  thought  out ;  everything  is  there  for  a  purpose. 
The  art  of  preparation  is  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit.  Not  a 
Sardou,  not  a  Scribe,  not  a  Beaumarchais  of  them  all  is  such  an 
expert,  so  versed  in  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  M.  Eichepin 
explains  Shakespeare’s  logic  in  a  most  ingenious  fashion  :  “A 
fact  is  brought  about  by  accident ;  it  is  like  the  chance  dropping 
of  a  seed.  But  the  chance-sown  seed  begins  to  grow,  and  logic 
only  comes  in  afterwards,  in  the  consequences  of  that  sowing.” 
lago,  for  instance,  is  vexed  at  losing  the  post  which  Othello 
gives  to  Cassio ;  there  is  the  accident,  the  dropped  seed  of  all 
that  follows  in  the  play.  Again,  Macbeth  meets  three  witches 
on  the  heath,  who  tell  him  that  he  shall  be  king  hereafter  ;  and  that 
chance  word  is  the  germ  of  all  his  ensuing  crimes.  This  general 
idea  laid  down,  M.  Eichepin  turned  to  the  principal  characters 
of  Othello.  His  analysis  of  the  crafty  lago  was  a  fine  psycho- 
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logical  study.  But  on  one  point  I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  M.  Eichepin — the  character  of  Desdemona.  For  M.  Eiche- 
pin  hers  is  a  very  peculiar  personality,  as  complex  as  Juliet’s  is 
simple.  “The  very  name,  daughter  of  the  demon,  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  this.  She  is  curious,  super-subtle;  a  woman  who  has 
refused  all  the  best  matches  at  Venice.  And  now  she  is  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  Othello,  the  black  man,  the  mulatto  warrior 
who  at  times  is  nothing  but  a  common  trooper.  Such  a  curiosity 
is  strange,  and  somewhat  disquieting.  Desdemona  is  w'hat  we  call 
an  intellectuelle  nowadays.  What  cause  upon  cause  for  jealousy 
in  the  man  w’ho  has  fallen  in  love  with  her !  ” 

Though  M.  Eichepin  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that 
Desdemona  was  perverse,  he  really  seems  to  believe  it.  It  is  his 
explanation  of  the  Moor’s  jealousy.  To  us  the  conception  of 
a  strange,  complex  Desdemona  appears  open  to  question.  No, 
Desdemona  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  intellcctueUe,  grown 
subtle  by  reflection.  I  would  rather  accept  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
view  of  her  :  “In  Desdemona,  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
intellectual  power  or  active  wdll  would  have  injured  the  dramatic 
effect.  .  .  .  Words  are  with  her  the  vehicle  of  sentiment,  and 
never  of  reflection.”  Desdemona’s  nature  is  simple,  extremely 
simple;  but  all  the  same  she  is  an  imaginative  girl.  Hers  is  the 
honesty  of  a  very  innocent  nature,  combined  with  a  marked 
passion  for  romance ;  two  things  by  no  means  incompatible. 
Joan  of  Arc’s  complete  singleness  of  mind  was  compatible  with 
her  endowment  of  lofty  and  powerful  conceptions.  There  is  no 
super-subtlety  about  this.  All  Desdemona’s  nature  lies  in  those 
few  words  of  hers  spoken  after  the  brutal  scene  of  which  she 
understood  nothing  :  — 

“  Those  that  do  teach  young  babes. 

Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks  : 

He  might  have  chid  me  so;  for,  in  good  faith, 

I  am  a  child  to  chiding.” 

An  inteUectuelle  would  have  seen  (and  understood)  Othello’s 
jealousy  at  the  first  word.  Only  the  innocence,  the  blindness 
of  an  angel  could  have  missed  it. 

If  Desdemona  is  attracted  to  Othello,  it  is  not  through  a  dis¬ 
quieting  depravity;  it  is  because  he  is  a  great  general,  because 
he  is  courage  personified,  and  valour  and  authority.  Women  have 
ever  felt  the  charm  of  strength.  More,  Othello  has  won  a  hold 
upon  her  imagination  because  he  has  come  out  of  a  foreign  world 
that  everyone  was  interested  in.  Desdemona  is  a  young  girl 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign  (the  plays  are  full  of  such  anachronisms), 
when  every  imagination  w’as  haunted  by  the  vision  of  the  far-off 
lands  explored  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  descriptions  of  which  stirred 
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the  placidest  minds.  The  surest  way  of  winning  a  woman’s 
love,  in  those  days,  was  exactly  the  method  of  Othello ;  by  telling 
her  stories  of  the  marvels  seen,  the  dangers  encountered.  Desde- 
mona  represents  a  type  which  must  have  been  common  in 
England  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  to  the  colour 
of  the  Moor,  we  do  not  really  know  whether  he  was  black  or 
brown ;  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Doge  and 
all  the  great  men  of  Venice  might  well  be  enough  to  blind  Desde- 
mona’s  imagination  till  she  could  accept  a  husband  with  a  bronzed 
skin.  Have  we  not  in  our  times  seen  young,  fair  women  give 
their  hands  to  decrepit  old  men,  under  the  charm  of  a  lofty 
position  ? 

A  place  of  honour  was  given  to  Macbeth  in  the  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  for  the  play  was  taken  twice ;  M®.  Henri  Robert,  the 
eminent  barrister,  the  lecturer  on  the  second  occasion,  explaining 
“How  I  would  have  conducted  Lady  Macbeth’s  defence” 

Of  all  Shakespeare’s  plays,  Macbeth  is  the  classic,  par  excel¬ 
lence  ;  it  is  also  the  least  disconcerting  to  minds  unfamiliar  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  intellect. 

M.  Richepin,  in  his  desire  to  attenuate  the  horror  of  a  tragedy 
made  of  horrors,  without  a  single  pleasing  or  consoling  note 
on  which  the  mind  can  dwell,  began  by  describing  the  setting 
of  the  play,  so  that  we  might  see  how  little  there  was  in  its 
atrocities  to  surprise  the  age  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  take 
place.  “We  are  in  the  far-off  times  of  the  eleventh  century; 
among  savages,  as  yet  barely  civilised  by  Christianity ;  half- 
naked,  tattooed  barbarians,  dressed  like  Redskins  in  crude  colours 
and  feathers.  Their  way  of  life  is  savage  and  rough.  Murder 
and  massacre  are  so  rife  that  they  live  in  clay-plastered  strong¬ 
holds  for  terror  of  their  lives.  The  feudal  system  is  only  just 
emerging  out  of  barbarism.  The  early  scenes  take  place  on  a 
lonely  moor,  where,  however  little  imaginative  one  may  be,  there 
are  hours  in  the  day,  at  dusk  for  instance,  or  in  misty  weather, 
when  haunting  visions  are  hard  to  shake  off.”  The  forces  of  the 
“beyond,”  represented  by  the  witches,  play  a  great  part  in  the 
piece.  “Do  not  laugh  over-much  at  those  witches,”  added  M. 
Richepin.  “No;  even  to-day,  in  an  age  of  light  and  progress, 
nobody  has  a  right  to  speak  of  other  people  as  savages  because 
they  believe  in  witches,  so  long  as  nine  persons  out  of  ten  will 
not  scruple  to  consult  fortune-tellers,  palmists,  clairvoyants,  and 
somnambulists.”  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  lecturer 
tried  to  bring  Shakespearean  drama  nearer  to  his  listeners.  Some¬ 
times  he  scored  out  a  character,  choosing  only  to  see  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  some  instance  in 
modern  life.  The  method,  if  not  novel,  is  an  excellent  one. 
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M.  Jules  Lemaitre  has  tried  in  the  same  way  to  put  freshness 
into  classical  drama. 

This  is  how  M.  Eichepin  sums  up  the  two  principal  characters. 
Macbeth  is  a  Celt,  w'hich  is  to  say  he  is  an  imaginative,  lyric 
nature,  a  visionary.  And,  like  other  Celts,  like  the  Bretons,  he 
expresses  himself  in  figures  of  speech.  Their  language  is  full  of 
colour,  they  talk  for  effect.  So  much  for  the  race.  As  a  man, 
Macbeth  is  a  soldier,  and,  sword  in  hand,  is  brave  enough;  but 
if  it  comes  to  ghosts  and  apparitions,  as  timid  as  any  woman. 

A  criminal  type?  He  is  a  man  like  other  men,  neither  good  nor 
bad ;  yet,  since  he  is  weak  (apart  from  his  profession  as  a  soldier) 
he  is  readily  influenced  by  suggestion  from  without.  He  might 
conceivably  have  thought  of  his  first  crime  himself,  though  but 
for  his  wdfe’s  influence  he  would  not  have  carried  it  out.  It  is 
commonly  said  that  Macbeth  is  the  typical  tragedy  of  ambition. 
It  is  not  that.  The  real  subject  is  more  interesting,  more  living, 
more  real  than  the  abstraction.  It  is  the  analysis  of  a  criminal’s 
soul,  of  his  progress  in  evil.  M.  Eichepin  concluded,  perhaps  out 
of  politeness  to  his  feminine  audience,  by  attempting  to  extenuate 
the  evident  and  undeniable  responsibility  of  Lady  Macbeth,  making 
use  of  an  argument  w'hich  had  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  unexpected¬ 
ness  :  “If  she  sins,”  he  said,  “you  must  see  that  it  is  through  an 
aberration  of  maternal  instinct.  Once  she  had  babes ;  they  are 
now  no  more.  But  one  is  left  to  her,  the  great  rough  man  who 
is  only  a  child  and  a  weakling,  and  yet  a  man  for  whom  she  w’ants 
glory  and  power.  For  him,  for  his  sake  only,  she  commits  the 
crime  ;  not  for  herself.” 

If  she  did,  the  tale  conflicts  with  history  altogether;  at  any 
rate  with  Holinshed,  who  wrote:  “She  w’as  very  ambitious, 
brenning  in  unquenchable  desire  to  beare  the  name  of  a  qneene.” 

A  second  plea  for  the  guilty  queen  w^as  urged  by  M®.  Henri 
Eobert,  the  great  criminal  lawyer,  who  began  by  giving  us  the 
background  of  the  drama  in  another  curious  reconstruction  of 
eleventh-century  Scotland.  It  w^as  a  barbarous  age.  War, 
murder,  and  bloodshed  on  every  side.  And  what  sort  of  life  did 
the  lady  of  the  castle  lead  in  such  times?  The  men  were  busy 
hunting  and  fighting,  wearing  steel  armour  day  and  night ;  the 
woman,  left  to  her  own  thoughts,  to  the  melancholy  that  grows  in 
silent  hours,  and  distils,  like  the  fog,  through  the  castle  walls ; 
her  one  amusement  to  listen,  from  her  tow’er,  for  the  far-off  blast 
of  the  horn.  “Lady  Macbeth  is  a  provincial,  bored  with  her  lot.” 

“Alone  in  her  castle  at  Inverness,  thrown  back  upon  herself, 
with  no  resources  save  her  prayers  and  needlework  among  her 
maids,  in  her  ennui  she  is  looking  out  for  something  to  happen 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  life.  One  day  a  messenger  in  full 
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armour  rides  up  at  full  speed.  The  drawbridge  is  lowered,  the 
lady  looks  out,  sees  the  man,  and  feels  anxious.  There  is  a 
message  from  her  husband.  Bead  the  letter,  and  then  tell  me  if 
she  is  not  exonerated ;  if  it  does  not  prove  that  she  was  not  the 
evil  counsellor;  not  the  instigator  of  the  crime;  but  that  the 
blame  rests  with  Macbeth  himself.”  And  M®.  Eobert  read  the 
letter  ending  with  the  words  :  “This  have  I  thought  good  to 
deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness,  that  thou  mightest 
not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  w^hat  great¬ 
ness  is  promised  thee.” 

Does  that  phrase  instigate  murder?  In  no  sense.  It  rouses 
Lady  Macbeth’s  worst  instincts,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
show  that  Macbeth,  from  the  beginning,  set  himself  to  realise 
the  prophecy. 

M®.  Henri  Robert’s  remaining  arguments  were  no  more  serious 
than  this.  The  so-called  pleading  w'as  only  an  occasion  for 
displaying  his  ingenuity,  and  nobody  was  inclined  to  take  the 
defence  of  a  woman  dead  these  nine  hundred  years  in  a  tragical 
spirit.  Lady  Macbeth,  after  all  M®.  Henri  Robert’s  eloquence, 
remains  as  before,  “The  great  bad  w^oman  whom  we  hate.” 
There  is  no  more  cruel  nor  detestable  creature  in  the  literature 
of  the  stage.  Her  wickedness  is  without  variation  or  shadow  of 
turning.  She  is  instinctively  and  spontaneously  bad.  Her 
ferocious  nature  breaks  out  as  soon  as  she  reads  Macbeth’s  letter, 
and  she  is  implacably  bloodthirsty  to  the  end.  Shakespeare’s 
great  cleverness  has  left  his  heroine  just  enough  femininity  or  we 
should  weary  of  her  as  an  improbable  monster.  Any  effort  to 
rehabilitate  her  is  sheer  waste  of  time.  Let  us  leave  her  where 
she  is,  an  accessory,  serving  to  show  the  development  of  that 
wonderful  personification  of  guilty  weakness,  Macbeth  himself. 

When  M.  Richepin  came  to  Hamlet  he  could  not  help  showing 
some  embarrassm.ent.  For  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  his 
hesitations,  his  vacillations,  doubts  and  irresolution,  w'as  a  trial 
to  the  Shakespearean  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  of  energy.  And 
indeed  he  admitted  that  Hamlet  was  not  one  of  his  favourite 
characters  in  high  tragedy,  and  that  King  Lear  appealed  to  him 
much  more. 

From  the  stage  point  of  view,  others  have  anticipated  M. 
Richepin.  Hamlet  is  Shakespeare’s  most  interesting,  most  deeply 
thought  out  tragedy ;  but  in  the  theatre  it  makes  less  impression 
than  Macheth,  Othello,  or  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  aim  of  the 
theatre  is  to  give  the  illusion  of  life ;  it  is  not  a  place  for  medita¬ 
tion.  Now,  there  is  not  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  which,  out¬ 
wardly  at  any  rate,  moves  quite  so  slowly  as  Hamlet.  The  char¬ 
acters  throughout  have  a  knack  of  aphorism,  of  generalisation. 
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of  following  up  long  philosophical  trains  of  thought,  which  greatly 
impedes  the  action.  Hamlet  lends  an  air  of  truth  to  Lamb’s 
quaint  paradox,  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  meant  to  be  read 
and  not  to  be  acted,  because  the  actors  spoil  the  poetry ;  and 
Hazlitt  was  of  the  same  mind  when  he  said  in  so  many  words  : 
“We  do  not  like  to  see  an  author’s  plays  acted,  and  least  of  all 
Hamlet.  There  is  no  play  that  suffers  so  much  in  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stage.  Hamlet  himself  seems  scarcely  capable  of 
being  acted.” 

It  is  strange  that  the  part  thus  condemned  should  have  tempted 
the  greatest  artists  of  all  countries.  The  reason  may  be  found 
in  its  very  obscurity,  and  a  certain  vagueness.  Every  actor 
believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  real  Hamlet,  and  burns  to 
introduce  him  to  the  public.  Commentators,  confronting  such 
a  type,  have  never  failed  to  shed  floods  of  ink. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  poet-athlete,  “with  the 
bronzed  lineaments  and  crisped  hair”  (to  quote  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre),  wrestling  with  the  pale  dreamer  of  the  Danish  shores. 

M.  Richepin’s  Hamlet  is  fair  and  fat ;  a  lymphatic  blond  with 
pale  blue  eyes  ;  a  man  of  reflection,  not  of  action.  He  comes  home 
from  a  German  university,  with  his  head  in  a  philosophic  cloud. 
He  cannot  act,  he  is  too  much  given  to  analysis.  Hamlet  is  no 
exceptional  type  ;  he  is  man  himself  facing  life  and  the  imperative 
need  to  act.  We  are  all  of  us  Hamlets.  All  of  us  hesitate  when 
there  is  a  resolution  to  take ;  all  of  us  debate  and  draw  back 
at  the  moment  of  decision.  Hamlet  does  nothing.  Why?  He 
has  an  excuse.  He  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of 
the  “beyond.”  So  are  we  all.  We  are  often  brought  face  to 
face  with  that  great  problem.  What  comes  after  life,  in  “the 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns  ”  ? 

But  though  Hamlet  is  by  temperament  lymphatic  and  melan 
cholic,  he  is  no  coward.  He  goes  courageously  to  meet  the  ghos; 
on  the  terrace  at  Elsinore.  He  meets  Laertes  unblenchingly. 
Is  he  mad?  Is  he  not  mad?  There  is  no  end  to  discussion  on 
this  point.  “Not  mad!  Not  for  a  single  moment!”  declared 
M.  Eichepin.  He  feigns  madness,  the  better  to  watch  what  is 
going  on,  and  for  fear  of  being  driven  into  exile.  The  painful 
scene  with  Ophelia  is  urged  as  proof  of  his  insanity.  How 
otherwise  account  for  his  extraordinary  interview  with  her?  But 
the  enigma  is  quite  easy  to  explain.  Hamlet  speaks  brutally  for 
several  reasons  to  the  woman  he  has  courted.  In  the  first  place, 
he  wants  to  break  with  Ophelia  before  he  sets  out  on  the  tragic 
course  that  lies  ahead  of  him  ;  out  of  consideration  for  her,  he  wull 
not  have  her  drawn  into  the  misery  of  his  destiny ;  his  feigned 
heartlessness  is  deliberately  meant  to  estrange  her.  This  is 
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Coleridge’s  explanation,  and  also  Mrs.  Jameson’s.  In  the  second 
place,  he  wishes  to  seem  mad,  because  he  feels  that  he  is  being 
spied  upon.  The  things  he  says  to  Ophelia  are  meant  for  possible 
eaves-droppers  to  overhear.  Lastly,  he  makes  a  scene  with  her,  who 
had  perhaps  the  right  to  think  herself  plighted  to  him,  because  he 
has  put  himself  in  the  wrong ;  because  he  is  very  human ;  and 
because  when  a  man  is  afraid  of  reproaches  he  begins  at  once  to 
find  fault  himself.  We  all  do  that. 

Hamlet,  according  to  M.  Eichepin,  is  quite  in  his  right  mind. 
He  is  more,  he  is  gifted  with  a  remarkable  intellect.  He  is  the 
unfortunate  civilised  man  who  thinks  too  much  and  hesitates 
when  he  should  act.  Of  course,  he  killed  Polonius ;  but  that  was 
an  accident.  Incidentally,  he  also  kills  the  king ;  but  that  was 
in  a  scuffle,  when  there  was  no  time  to  reflect.  The  rest  of  the 
time  he  is  prating,  preaching,  and  thinking  aloud.  Hamlet  is 
far  from  being  the  ideal  character  some  have  supposed  him  to 
be.  Here  is  life,  and  it  must  be  lived  with  courage  and  without 
too  much  reflection.  We  are  bound  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  our  actions,  whatever  they  may  be ;  but  of  all  things  act  we 
must,  and  put  our  will  and  energy  into  it.  So  says  M.  Eichepin. 
Hamlet,  on  this  interpretation,  is  nothing  but  a  full-length  display 
of  a  type,  a  temperament,  a  mere  philosophical  dissertation 
without  life  or  action. 

How  are  w'e  to  reconcile  this  proposition  with  M.  Eichepin ’s 
oft-repeated  statement  that  Shakespeare  is  a  marvellous  writer 
for  the  stage?  Can  it  be  that  Shakespeare  made  a  mistake  in 
writing  Hamlet,  although  he  had  had  the  subject  for  a  long 
while  in  his  mind?  Are  we  bound  to  accept  the  censures  of  the 
German  critic,  Eiimelin,  when  he  says  that  Hamlet,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  reputed  masterpiece,  is  really  the  most  imperfect  work 
he  ever  turned  out  ? 

Among  French  critics,  M.  Paul  Stapfer  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  very  happy  in  his  defence  of  Hamlet.  He  does  not  admit 
that  Hamlet  is  a  tragedy  spoilt ;  he  sees  no  flat  contradictions  in 
the  title  role.  Admitting  some  obscurity  and  confusion  of  plan, 
the  hero  is  no  impenetrable  mystery.  It  is  Shakespeare’s  way 
to  produce  characters  which  are  not  suddenly  revealed,  but  develop 
gradually  under  our  eyes.  “Each  one  of  his  great  tragedies 
contains  the  whole  history  of  a  soul.”  Eemember  the  growing 
passion  of  Othello  and  Macbeth.  There  is  evolution  in  Hamlet, 
too ;  the  study  of  a  soul  being  transformed  under  the  influence 
of  events.  Hamlet  is  by  no  means  a  weakling ;  he  is  a  doer, 
he  has  a  passionate  nature.  His  irresolution  is  not  tempera¬ 
mental  ;  he  is  energetic  and  at  need  an  athlete ;  but  he  has  read 
too  much,  studied  too  much,  reflected  too  much.  In  him,  as 
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in  so  many  men,  excess  of  intellect  means  deficiency  of  strength. 
And  then,  was  his  task  so  plain  as  is  ordinarily  supposed?  It  was 
laid  upon  him  to  kill  the  king,  who  was  also  his  uncle  and  his 
sovereign.  But  we  forget  that  Hamlet  is  not  a  primitive  brute 
like  Macbeth,  nor  a  warrior  used  to  shed  blood.  He  is  a  scholar, 
a  university  student,  a  sportsman,  not  a  cut-throat  nor  a 
man-slayer.  He  has  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a  highly  civilised 
creature.  He  has  turned  over  many  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  finds 
something  to  be  said  for  all  of  them.  No  plan  of  action  can 
present  itself  to  him  but  he  will  at  once  see  all  that  can  be  urged 
against  it.  Hamlet  is  normal  by  temperament,  but  he  suffers 
from  a  “hypertrophy  of  thought”  which  makes  him  unready  for 
action.  And  yet,  with  his  great  qualities,  who  knows  that  he 
might  not  have  been  a  warrior  or  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank? 
But  a  fearful  and  mysterious  calamity  befel  his  house ;  and  then 
the  germ  of  sceptical  melancholy,  sown  in  his  boyish  mind  by 
German  professors,  began  to  grow-.  That  was  the  chance-sown 
seed  from  which  the  tragedy  springs. 

Hamlet,  according  to  M.  Stapfer,  is  smitten  with  madness, 
through  the  painful  pressure  exerted  upon  his  brain.  Think  of 
his  position.  A  highly  civilised  sensitive  man  is  compelled  to 
avenge  a  murder  by  thrusting  a  dagger  into  his  uncle’s  heart,  and 
that  uncle  his  king.  “Hamlet’s  madness  is  real,”  says  M.  Stapfer, 
“but  his  madness  is  a  wisdom  that  escapes  common  measure.  A 
kind  of  madness  which  is  wisdom  may,  instead  of  solving  diffi¬ 
culties,  lead  to  worse  confusion.”  Let  us  go  over  the  grounds 
of  M.  Stapfer’s  contention,  for  th.y  are  very  interesting.  Hamlet 
is  a  perfectly  normal  human  being.  But  the  revelation  of  his 
father’s  murder  sets  his  whole  nature  swaying,  drives  him  beside 
himself,  disorders  his  mind,  and  he  becomes  a  murderer.  The 
real  subject  of  the  play  is  the  dislocation  of  that  great  intellect, 
that  generous  nature.  The  tragedy  is  within.  Hamlet  is  less 
brutal  than  the  other  tragedies  to  w'hich  Shakespeare  has  accus¬ 
tomed  us,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  tragedy,  and  not  a  philosophic 
poem. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  to  me  Hamlet’s  madness  seems 
neither  feigned  insanity,  as  M.  Eichepin  thinks,  nor  the  genuine 
madness  of  M.  Stapfer’s  theory.  Modern  society  supplies  us  with 
a  very  simple  explanation  of  his  mental  state.  Hamlet  is  a  type 
only  too  common  unfortunately  to-day ;  a  modern  criminologist 
would  classify  him  among  individuals  of  limited  responsibility. 
He  is  a  neuropath.  To  call  him  a  lunatic  does  not  meet  the  case. 
A  lunatic,  while  the  insane  fit  is  upon  him,  has  no  mental  per¬ 
ception  ;  his  brain  works  in  a  world  which  is  quite  different  from 
ours.  Now  Hamlet  has  his  wits  about  him  all  through  the  play. 
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Even  the  curious  scene  described  by  Ophelia  in  the  second  act,  is 
rather  a  sign  of  passing  disturbance  than  of  insanity.  It  is  the 
agony  of  tearing  the  love  out  of  his  heart  that  is  expressed  in  his 
gestures. 

Only  at  moments  when  the  pressure  of  thought  upon  his  brain 
grows  intolerable  does  Hamlet  seem  mad.  It  is  evident  that 
the  disorder  would  pass  off,  that  he  would  be  perfectly  reasonable 
and  calm  if  the  weight  w'ere  removed. 

Physiologically  speaking  there  is  nothing  amiss.  Ever  since  the 
gliost  laid  the  burden  upon  his  conscience,  he  has  lived  in  moral 
torture.  In  the  same  way  Macbeth  could  not  rest  after  the 
witches  hailed  him  with  “Thou  shalt  be  king!”  Note  the 
similarity. 

M.  Jean  Eichepin  concluded  his  series  of  lectures  wdth  a  study 
of  The  Tempest,  and  here  he  was  quite  at  home.  The  lyrical 
quality,  the  idealism  of  the  play  struck  two  familiar  notes.  If 
Shakespeare’s  poetic  inventions  filled  him  with  delight,  the  comic 
parts  of  Stephano  and  Trinculo  amused  him  so  much  that  he  sang 
with  humorous  appreciation  Stephano’s  drunken  song  set  by 
Maurice  Bouchor  to  an  old  English  air.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
intermezzo,  there  was  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  this,  the  leist 
lecture  of  the  series.  It  came  when  M.  Eichepin  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  The  Tempest  was  probably  the  last  play  Shakespeare 
put  iqx)n  the  stage,  and  that  in  Prospero  he  drew  his  own  likeness. 
In  The  Tempest  he  makes  his  adieux  to  the  public  and  to  his 
art.  And  to  us,  listening  to  the  farewell  words  of  the  poet  of 
Stratford  read  by  M.  Eichepin’,  his  voice  growing  a  little  husky 
with  emotion,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  another  poet, 
whose  youthful  years  are  fading  into  the  distance,  a  poet  who 
resembles  him  like  a  brother. 

Yes,  in  the  part  of  Prosi)ero  Shakespeare  wrote  his  last  will 
and  testament ;  he  put  into  it  his  most  intimate  thoughts,  the 
quintessence  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  A  critic  once  felicitously 
said;  “The  Tempest  has  a  sort  of  sacredness  as  the  last  work 
of  a  mighty  workman.”  In  this  magnificent  fairyland,  a  master¬ 
piece  of  its  kind,  Shakespeare  has  put  an  epitome  of  all  classes 
of  humanity.  On  the  highest  height  stands  Prospero,  the  great 
creator,  whose  genius  rises  above  all  the  other  jxjwers,  and 
^liranda,  “a  w’oman  walking  the  earth  in  her  mortal  loveliness,” 
to  quote  Mrs.  Jameson.  Lower  stands  Antonio,  the  Duke  of 
Milan’s  usurping  brother ;  lower  yet  the  drunken  Stephano  and 
Trinculo  the  clown.  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  is  the 
strange  creature  Caliban,  of  whom  we  cannot  say  whether  he  is 
man  or  beast,  primitive  humanity  incarnate.  The  interest  of  the 
play  lies  less  in  the  intricacy  of  the  plot,  which  is  somewhat  spun 
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out  and  meaningless,  than  in  the  ideas  it  calls  forth,  in  the  charm 
of  such  passages  as  the  first  love-scenes  between  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda  :  “I  am  your  wife  if  you  will  marry  me  .  .  But  the 
pathos  of  it  lies  in  the  character  of  Prospero,  to  whom  the  author 
lends  his  own  thoughts  ; 

“  Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end.  .  .  . 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o’crthrown.” 

What  impression  of  life  could  the  poet,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  poets,  have  carried  away  wdth  him  when,  of  his  own  accord, 
he  gave  up  his  career  in  full  glory,  at  the  height  of  his  powers? 
He  had  already  given  utterance  to  his  disenchantment,  in 
Macbeth  : — 

“I  ’gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun, 

And  wish  the  estate  of  the  world  were  now  undone.  .  .  . 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing.” 

All  Hamlet’s  role  is  but  one  desolate  plaint ;  and  now  Prospero 
is  saying  : — 

“  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.” 

Shakespeare,  young  as  he  is  still,  is  weary  of  creating  and  longs 
for  rest.  He  has  lived,  and  dreamed,  and  found  utterance  for  all 
human  passions.  “He  has  had  the  battle  and  the  tumult  in  his 
heart  and  brain ;  he  is  drunk  with  the  knowledge  of  life.  Now 
he  has  done  with  its  cataclysms,  he  would  fain  live  with  simple 
folk  and  be  one  of  them  again.” 

He  has  nothing  to  add  to  the  great  lesson  he  set  forth  for  the 
world.  He  has  done  his  work.  He  will  ask  the  pleasant,  soothing 
Warwickshire  country  to  teach  him  to  forget  his  troubles,  his 
torments  :  “The  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  the  pangs  of  despised 
love,  the  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns  that  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes.” 

And  yet,  let  us  remark  this,  he  does  not  curse  life.  He  remains 
sweet-tempered  and  indulgent  to  the  last.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  complain.  He  has  had  every  gift,  success  and  fortune  (for 
he  is  retiring  with  a  comfortable  income,  which  assures  him  of 
his  precious  independence) ;  he  has  no  quarrel  with  life.  He  is 
sorry  that  for  him  the  wonderful  fairy-piece  is  over  ;  but  he  is  such 
a  believer  in  the  worth  and  beauty  of  life,  in  spite  of  all  the  morti¬ 
fications  and  rancour,  that  Prospero’s  last  deed  (and  Prospero  is 
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Shakespeare  personified)  is  to  put  fire  into  the  hearts  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  that  the  comedy  of  human  life  may  continue ;  it 
may  have  no  meaning,  but  it  tempts  and  attracts. 

In  a  brief  analysis  I  have  been  able  to  give  but  a  faint  idea 
of  M.  Richepin’s  notes  on  Shakespeare ;  none  whatever  of  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  touched  upon  the  love-story  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  the  enthusiasm  in  his  praise  of  the  lyric  grandeur 
of  King  Lear,  the  pathos  in  his  declamation  of  Mark  Antony’s 
oration  in  Julius  Ccesar.  I  have  only  tried  to  show  how  touching 
in  its  thoughtful  admiration  and  literary  piety  was  this  tribute 
of  a  French  poet  to  the  Master  of  the  Stage. 

Gaston  Sevrette. 
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MANNEKS  IN  INDIA. 


Of  the  Europeans  who  visit  India,  probably  three-fourths  land 
at  the  Apollo  Bunder,  Bombay.  As  they  stand  on  that  famous 
wharf,  they  see,  adjoining  it  on  their  right,  a  rambling,  gabled 
building,  with  a  pleasant  lawn  and  a  tall  tiagstalf  in  front  of  it, 
looking  out,  from  a  position  of  great  advantage,  over  the  noble 
harbour.  This  is  the  Yacht  Club,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
social  life  in  Bombay ;  and  (except  servants)  no  one  of  Indian 
birth,  not  even  the  Rajput  prince  or  the  Parsi  millionaire,  may 
set  foot  across  its  threshold.  The  same  rule  obtains  at  the 
Byculla  Club ;  an  Indian  who  was  appointed  to  a  post  which 
had  always  carried  with  it  an  almost  ex-officio  membership  of 
the  Club  was  nevertheless  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
you  drive  round  the  Back  Bay  to  Malabar  Hill,  you  pass  the 
unpretending  but  commodious  home  of  the  Orient  Club,  which 
has  recently  been  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
Indians  and  Europeans  together.  Many  European  officials  fre¬ 
quent  it  as  a  point  of  duty,  and  meet  on  equal  terms  their 
Indian  colleagues  and  the  leaders  of  the  commercial  world  of 
Bombay  :  Parsi,  Hindu,  and  Muhamadan.  It  is,  I  understand,  a 
fairly  successful  institution  ^ ;  but  it  is  not  as  a  point  of  duty 
that  all  official  Bombay  crow'ds  to  the  Y'acht  Club  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  mail-day. 

There  you  have  a  picture  in  little  of  social  conditions  in  India — 
of  the  great  gulf  fixed  betw’een  the  races,  and  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  bridge  it. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  liberal-minded,  stay-at-home 
Briton  is  to  exclaim  upon  the  racial  exclusiveness  w'hich  makes 
the  Yacht  Club  forbidden  ground  even  to  princes  and  potentates 
of  the  most  ancient  lineage  and  the  most  cultivated  manners. 
But  we  must  take  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  not  harshly  blame 
the  instinct  which  makes  Englishmen,  who  are  day  by  day 
immersed  to  the  eyes  in  Indian  interests  and  affairs,  hunger  for 
one  little  spot  wRere  they  can,  for  an  hour  or  two,  entirely  shut 
out  the  obsession  of  the  Orient.  Every  club  in  India  is  a  little 
England,  reproducing  exactly  the  interests,  the  comforts,  and 

(1)  Someone  has  called  it  the  true  Byculla  (bi-colour)  Club  of  Bombay. 
Mr.  Price  Collier  dined  at  the  Orient  Club  in  a  mixed  company  of  Indians 
and  Europeans,  almost  equally  divided;  and  he  records  that  “problems  of 
government  and  politics  were  discussed  as  freely  as  they  would  have  been  in 
New  York  or  London.” 
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the  vulgarities  of  an  English  club  ‘ ;  and  it  is,  I  repeat,  only 
human  nature  to  desire  that  it  should  remain  a  little  England, 
and  not  become  a  little  India.  Moreover — and  here  lies  the  most 
serious  difficulty — all,  or  almost  all,  Indian  clubs  admit  ladies 
as  well  as  men,  and  are  common  ground  to  the  two  sexes.  Is 
it  desirable  that  ladies  should  be  brought  into  frequent  contact 
with  men  whose  own  womenfolk  are  jealously  secluded,  and 
who  in  their  hearts  despise  the  unveiled  Western  woman? 
No  doubt  there  are  many  Indian  (especially  Parsi)  ladies  in 
Bombay  who  are  not  “purdah”  ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous,  and 
it  would  not  help  matters,  to  make  a  rule  to  the  effect  that 
“Indian  gentlemen  may  be  admitted  to  clubs  on  condition  that 
they  are  accompanied  by  their  wives.”  Let  us  own,  then,  that 
it  is  no  mere  insensate  arrogance  which  draws  the  colour  line  at 
the  threshold  of  the  Yacht  Club  and  other  institutions  of  a  like 
nature. 

But  let  us  own,  too,  that  such  a  drawing  of  the  colour  line 
must  be  inexpressibly  galling  to  a  proud  and  sensitive  people, 
who  see  their  alien  rulers,  when  the  business  of  “running  the 
country  ”  is  over,  withdraw  into  impregnable  caste-strongholds, 
with  the  almost  openly-confessed  design  of  washing  their  hands 
of  India,  and  returning  in  spirit  to  their  island  home.  The 
club  is  a  far  more  irritating  mark  of  subjection  than  the  canton¬ 
ment. 

The  better  sort  of  British  official  feels  the  drawbacks  of  the 
situation  acutely,  and  is  unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  diminish 
them.  Aided  sometimes  (not  always)  by  his  womenfolk,  he  tries 
to  establish  some  reasonable  system  of  social  intercourse  with 
his  Indian  colleagues  and  subordinates.  Now  and  then  he 
succeeds  in  a  certain  measure ;  but  he  has  two  great  difficulties 
to  encounter  :  obstinate  prejudice  among  the  stupider  members 
of  his  own  race,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  and  traditions 
of  the  other  race.  Very  often  the  personal  relations  between 
British  officials  and  their  Indian  assistants  are  excellent — rela¬ 
tions  of  sincere  mutual  respect  and  friendship.  But  the  attempt 
to  carry  these  relations  from  official  into  social  life  is  generally 
a  laborious  failure.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  average 
memsahib  to  get  upon  human  terms  with  the  average  un¬ 
educated  purdah  woman.  Even  if  the  language  difficulty  be 
overcome,  the  three  common  topics — dress,  jewels,  and  babies — 
are  soon  exhausted.  A  few  Western  women  have  no  doubt  a 
genius  for  getting  “behind  the  Indian  veil”;  but  they  are  rare 
iit  best,  and  they  seldom  happen  to  be  the  wives  of  collectors  or 
commissioners. 

(1)  The  lowest  sporting  papers  must  owe  to  India  a  large  part  of  their 
circulation. 
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Two  little  experiences  of  my  own  may  be  cited  in  illustration 
of  these  social  difficulties.  A  high-caste  Hindu  gentleman,  well 
up  in  the  Government  service,  invited  me  to  visit  his  house— 
thereby  showing,  of  course,  great  liberality  of  spirit.  He  even 
introduced  me  to  his  wife,  a  pleasant-featured  lady,  no  longer 
young,  wearing  in  her  left  nostril  a  sort  of  little  aigrette  of  rubies 
and  emeralds.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  repay  his  kindness  by 
a  detailed  criticism  of  his  “  interior  ”  ;  but  every  moment  of  the 
half-hour  I  spent  in  it  brought  home  to  me  the  world-wide 
difference  of  standards — in  ventilation,  freshness,  decoration, 
comfort,  things  material,  and  things  spiritual — between  this 
civilisation  and  ours.  How  impossible  it  was  to  imagine  any 
Englishw'oman,  not  violently  prepossessed,  like  “Sister  Nive- 
dita,”  in  favour  of  everything  Indian,  getting  into  comfortable 
social  relations  with  the  mistress  of  this  mansion  !  It  is  not  a 
question  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  but  simply  of  world- wide 
difference.  Very  likely  the  devotions  done  by  the  Brahmin  lady 
at  the  altar  in  her  back -yard,  with  its  little  pot  of  basil,  may 
have  more  of  spiritual  quality  than  w'hatever  exercises  of  a  like 
nature  the  collector’s  or  the  colonel’s  wife  may  indulge  in.  The 
decorations  of  her  salon — a  frieze  of  garish  German  colour-prints 
of  Siva,  and  Parvati,  and  Rama,  and  Sita,  and  other  divine  per¬ 
sonages,  all  elaborately  “tinselled”  by  the  ladies  of  the  family — 
may  perhaps  express  as  much  artistic  feeling  as  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road  photogravures  that  adorn  most  of  the  bungalows  of 
the  neighbouring  civil  station.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  over¬ 
powering  admiration  for  Western  culture  as  it  commonly  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  India.  But,  whether  it  be  higher  or  lower,  it  is 
irreconcilably  different  from  the  culture  of  the  East.  I  could 
not  but  feel  in  this  high-caste  household  that  any  attempt  at 
social  intercourse  between  it  and  the  European  households  of 
the  station  must  be  an  elaborate  and  laborious  hypocrisy,  how¬ 
ever  admirable  might  be  the  spirit  prompting  it. 

There  are,  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  elsewhere,  a  certain 
number  of  emancipated  and  highly  cultivated  Indian  families 
with  whom  social  intercourse  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure.  The 
difficulty  in  their  case  is  that  one  is  apt  to  feel  like  a  semi¬ 
barbarian  intruder  upon  an  abode  of  ancient,  fme-spun,  aristo¬ 
cratic  culture.  One  begins  to  realise  the  force  of  Arnold’s 
lines  : — 

“  The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Its  impious  younger  world — ” 

— only  that  “awe”  is  perhaps  not  quite  the  emotion  with  which 
these  grave  Orientals  regard  our  Western  crudities.  But  such 
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households  are  as  drops  in  the  ocean  of  Indian  life.  They  show 
what  might  be  and  may  be ;  but  they  are  immeasurably  removed 
from  the  general  level  of  what  is. 

My  second  little  experience  may  be  more  briefly  narrated.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  spending  some  days  with  a  British  ofi&cial 
of  high  rank  who  makes  it  a  rule  to  exclude  from  his  kitchen  all 
pork,  bacon,  and  other  products  of  the  pig,  in  order  that  his 
Muhamadan  subordinates  may  be  able  at  any  time  to  lunch  or 
dine  with  him,  without  fear  of  partaking  of  any  forbidden  dish. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  met  at  his  table  two  Muhamadan  members 
of  his  staff,  who  were  evidently  quite  at  ease  among  their 
European  colleagues.  Here  was  an  admirable  instance  of  real, 
unforced  social  intercourse.  But  two  things  have  to  be  noted. 
First,  it  was  Muslims,  not  Hindus,  who  joined  in  the  pleasant 
repast ;  second,  our  host  was  a  bachelor. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the 
manners  of  Europeans  towards  servants  and  lower-class  Indians 
in  general.  The  days  are  long  past  when  the  memsahib  could 
send  a  khitmutgar  to  the  cantonment  magistrate  with  a  chit  : 

“  Please  give  bearer  a  dozen  ” — “  lashes  ”  understood — knowing 
that  the  order  would  be  executed  without  inquiry.  I  have  heard  an 
official — a  civilian,  I  am  sorry  to  say — cite  admiringly  John 
Nicholson’s  exploit  of  tying  a  tehsildar  to  a  well  and  making 
him  turn  the  wheel  for  twenty-four  hours,  an  orderly  with  a 
cat-o’ -nine-tails  standing  over  him  the  while.  But  this  was 
narrated  with  fond  regret,  as  a  trait  of  the  good  old  days  never 
to  return  :  “You  couldn’t  do  such  a  thing  now — you’d  be 
broke.”  Outrageous  domineering  and  brutality  are  now  very 
rare.  I  fancy  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Curzon  did  a  good 
deal  to  check  them.  In  the  course  of  six  months’  pretty 
constant  travelling  I  came  across  only  two  mild  cases  of  bad 
manners.  The  offender  in  one  instance  was  a  Scotch  commercial 
traveller  or  insurance-agent.  At  tiffin  at  a  Madras  hotel,  he  took 
it  into  his  head  that  the  w^aiter  had  brought  him  too  small  a 
plate  for  his  salad,  though,  for  my  part,  I  could  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  crockery.  After  angrily  ordering  the  man — who 
was  twice  his  age  and  three  times  as  dignified  in  appearance  and 
bearing — to  bring  him  another  plate,  he  fell  to  badgering  him 
in  this  strain  :  “Now,  why  couldn’t  you  have  done  that  at  first, 
boy^?  Just  because  you  were  too  lazy,  hey?” — and  so  on  till 
he  was  tired.  The  waiter  listened  with  imperturbable  calm,  and 

(1)  The  habit  of  addressing  waiters  as  “boy”  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
It  is  not  originally  Indian,  I  believe,  but  has  crept  in  from  China,  where  it  is 
much  less  offensive.  I  heard  an  American  woman  address  a  cashier  in  Cook’s 
office  at  Calcutta  as  “boy”;  but  this,  I  think,  was  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue. 
She  was  hurried  and  “rattled.” 
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was,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  immeasurably  the  better  man 
of  the  two.  On  the  other  occasion,  a  dyspeptic  officer  lost  his 
temper,  very  foolishly,  because  of  the  failure  of  a  refreshment- 
room  attendant  to  understand  his  order — of  course,  a  frequent 
cause  of  friction.^  These  were  the  only  instances  of  bad  manners 
that  came  to  my  notice.^  On  the  other  hand,  I  heard  on  un¬ 
questionable  authority  of  several  cases  in  which  low-class  un¬ 
official  Euroi)eans,  or  (unfortunately)  young  subalterns  fresh 
from  England,  had  treated  even  high-caste  Indians  with 
monstrous  bumptiousness,  scarcely  stopping  short  of  violence. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  among  civilians  that  the  military 
authorities  do  not  show  sufficient  sense  of  the  enormity  of  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  young  officers.  A  gross  manifestation  of 
ignorant  arrogance  will  be  visited,  perhaps,  with  a  little  stoppage 
of  leave.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  before  they  come  to 
India  at  all,  officers  should  go  through  a  brief  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  the  country  entrusted  (in  part)  to  their  guardianship, 
and  should  have  it  impressed  upon  them  that  in  order  to  be 
sahibs  they  need  not,  and  indeed  must  not,  cease  to  be  gentle¬ 
men.®  I  have  read  an  earnest  and  admirable  circular,  addressed 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service, 
urging  the  cultivation  of  a  scrupulously  “courteous  and  con¬ 
siderate  demeanour  towards  all  wdth  whom  they  are  brought  in 
contact.” 

But  however  we  may  deplore  the  bad  manners  of  the  past, 
and  survivals  in  the  present  of  a  bad  tradition,  it  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  in  our  worst  excesses  of  arrogance  we  were  only 
“doing  at  Borne  as  the  Bomans  did.”  When  Burke  inveighed 
against  “the  despotic  style,  the  extreme  insolence  of  language 
and  demeanour  used  ”  by  Warren  Hastings  “to  a  person  of  great 
condition  among  the  politest  people  in  the  world,”  he  was  in¬ 
dulging  beyond  all  measure  his  gift  of  idealisation.  “Polite,”  in 
his  day,  had  a  wider  meaning  than  in  ours;  but,  in  this  context 
at  any  rate,  it  must  be  taken  as  including  our  narrow  meaning. 

(1)  “There  goes  my  lord  the  Feringhee,  who  talks  so  civil  and  bland, 

Till  he  raves  like  a  soul  in  Jehannum  if  I  don’t  quite  understand.” 

— Uyall  :  The,  Old  Ptndaree. 

(2)  I  once  heard,  in  England,  a  young  man  in  the  Indian  police,  speaking 
of  the  “natives”  in  brutal  and  indefensible  terms.  He  took  a  very  pessimistic 
view  of  our  position  in  India ;  as  well  he  might,  if  there  were  many  officers  of 
his  stamp  in  the  Services. 

(3)  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  relations  between  Briti.sh  officers  and 
the  Indian  officers  and  men  of  native  regiments  are  generally  excellent.  Many 
people  hold,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  members  of  the  “political” 
(as  distinct  from  the  civil)  service  that  they  should  have  passed  through  the 
native  army,  and  thus  acquired  a  special  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
Indian  character. 
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It  would  seem  that  nothing  less  than  a  frenzy  of  partisanshi]> 
could  make  that  people  the  politest  in  the  world  which  had,  in 
the  caste  system ,  elaborated  arrogance  into  a  science  and  elevated 
it  into  a  religion.  On  the  inhuman  insolence  of  caste  what  need 
is  there  to  dwell?  It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  fill  pages  with 
examfdes.  I  take,  almost  at  random,  from  the  re^xirt  of  the 
1901  Census  the  following  quatrain,  expressive,  it  is  said,  of  the 
contempt  of  up-country  Brahmins  for  men  of  their  own  caste 
who  had  migrated  to  Chhattisgarh  : — 

“This  is  Clihattisgarh,  where  the  Gond  is  king  of  the  jungle. 

Under  his  bed  is  a  fire,  for  he  cannot  pay  for  a  blanket. 

Nor  for  a  hookah  indeed — a  leaf-pipe  holds  his  tobacco  : 

Kick  him  soundly  first,  and  then  he  wull  do  what  you  tell  him.” 

One  would  say  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  swashbuckling  white 
ruffian  toward  the  lowest  African  “nigger”  breathed  in  these 
lines;  yet  Sir  Herbert  Risley’s  comment  is  undoubtedly  just, 
that  they  “reflect  the  intolerant  and  domineering  attitude  of  the 
Tndo-Aryan  towards  the  Dravidian,  of  the  high-caste  man 
towards  the  low,  that  has  been  characteristic  of  Indian  society 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day.”  Where  such 
a  spirit  prevailed  between  Indian  and  Indian,  is  it  wonderful 
that  the  relations  between  the  European  and  the  Oriental  were 
not  always  regulated  by  the  most  scrupulous  courtesy? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  when  impoliteness  becomes  a 
religion  it  ceases  to  be  imjxilite  :  in  the  spirit  of  that  atrocious 
line  of  Dante’s  : — 

“  E  cortesia  fu  lui  esser  villano. 

I  have  not  actually  come  across  this  plea,  but  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  find  it  in  the  works  of  the  European 
idolaters,  who  have  made  India  their  Holy  Land.^  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  caste  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  the  mannerlessness  of  Indian  life.  It  is  at  the 
root  of  a  good  deal  of  it,  no  doubt ;  but  I  think  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  the  amenities  of  social 
behaviour  do  not  greatly  flourish  anywhere  among  low-class 
Orientals.  I  am  doubtful  whether  an  exception  should  be  made 
for  the  Japanese.  When  they  exist.  Oriental  manners  are 
magnificent ;  but  in  the  intercourse  of  the  masses  of  the  people 

(1)  In  The  Tl>6  of  Indian  Life  (p.  46),  “Sister  Nivedita”  enlarges  on  Indian 
courtesy,  no  doubt  justly,  as  regards  the  domestic  life  of  certain  castes.  A 
man,  she  admits,  will  always  take  precedence  of  a  woman  in  passing  through 
a  door;  but  this  is  because  they  “maintain  the  tradition  of  the  path-breaker 
in  the  jungle.”  I  do  not  pretend  that  there  is  any  importance  in  our  conven¬ 
tional  rule  of  “ladies  first” — I  merely  note  this  as  an  amusing  example  of  the 
ingenuity  which  has  been  applied  to  the  ennoblement  of  every  slightest  trait 
of  Indian  manners. 
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they  are  apt  not  to  exist.  I  am  not  assuming  that  they  are 
always  conspicuous  among  the  masses  of  Europe.  I  am  making 
no  comparison,  but  simply  stating  what  I  take  to  be  a  fact. 
Beside  the  two  instances  I  have  mentioned  of  objectionable  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  I  could  place  numberless  instances 
of  overbearing  rudeness  and  hustling  aggressiveness  on  the  part 
of  Indians  towards  Indians.  These  are,  indeed,  the  everyday 
incidents  of  travel.  Mr.  Price  Collier,  an  observer  not  to  be 
suspected  of  bias,  bears  witness  to  the  same  effect.  He  says 
that  in  the  course  of  all  his  wanderings  he  saw  no  cases  of 
rudeness,  except  on  the  part  of  minor  railway  officials  towards 
travellers  of  their  own  race.  “Once,”  he  says,  “some  time  after 
midnight,  I  saw  an  English  officer  pile  out  of  his  carriage  in  his 
pyjamas  and  slippers,  and  soundly  berate  a  native  official  who 
was  bullying  a  third-class  native  woman  passenger.” 

I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  suspected  of  palliating  bad  manners 
and  brutality.  I  merely  recall  to  mind  a  fact  which  is  some¬ 
times  forgotten — namely,  that  the  domineering  tendencies  of 
the  past,  which  to  some  extent  survive  in  the  present,  were 
indigenous  rather  than  imported.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
British  official  and  soldier  became  too  much  Orientalised.  So  far 
as  I  can  discover,  after  pretty  diligent  inquiry,  they  found  in  the 
Indian  languages  no  forms  of  politeness  ready  to  hand — no 
“please,”  or  “thank  you,”  or  “I  beg  your  pardon.”  Formulas 
of  servility  and  adulation  existed  in  plenty,  but  of  ordinary 
courtesy,  none.  This  may  seem  a  very  trifling  matter,  but  it 
is  not.  These  little  phrases  are  invaluable  lubricants  of  social 
intercourse,  whether  between  equals  or  between  superior  and 
inferior.  Some  languages  are  better  supplied  with  them  than 
English  ;  and  one  misses  them  sadly  on  returning  to  England 
from  a  country — I  have  Norway  specially  in  mind — in  wffiich  they 
are  more  abundant.  In  a  country  where  they  are  absolutely  lacking 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  request — there  are  only  orders.  What 
wonder  if  “Jo  hookum” — “As  ordered” — is  the  constant  burden 
of  the  intercourse  between  Indians  and  Europeans?  And  what 
wonder  if  the  awakening  national  spirit  of  India  resents  it? 

I  suggest  that  a  vast  improvement  would  be  effected  if  we 
could  rid  our  minds  of  the  superstition  that  British  rule  is  and 
must  be  a  failure  if  it  aims  at  anything  short  of  an  adamantine 
eternity.  Not  the  least  of  the  evil  results  ensuing  from  that 
habit  of  thought  is  the  notion  that  we  must  constantly  pose  as 
conquerors  among  a  conquered  people — a  notion  peculiarly 
prevalent,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  among  bagmen,  and  shipping- 
clerks,  and  other  haughty  spirits  of  the  type  of  my  Madras 
compatriot.  I  have  seen  traces  of  it,  too,  among  very  young 
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men  of  a  better  class.  Once,  in  an  out-of-the-way  region,  I 
encountered  a  young  civil -engineer,  the  only  European  for  many 
miles  around,  who  invited  me  to  his  bungalow’,  and  treated  me 
most  hospitably,  like  the  nice  boy  he  w’as.  But,  perhaps  because 
1  did  not  take  my  fair  share  of  the  bottle  of  hock  he  produced 
in  my  honour,  he  became,  certainly  not  drunk,  but  a  little 
loquacious ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  comedy  of  his  con¬ 
versation  w’ith  the  station-master,  as  I  waited  for  my  midnight 
train.  No  Viceroy  could  have  been  more  condescending,  or  could 
have  imix)sed  his  commands  on  the  official  with  a  loftier 
superiority.  I  remember,  too,  that  he  gravely  remonstrated  with 
me  for  carrying  a  small  handbag,  instead  of  giving  it  to  my 
servant — thereby  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  race.  It  w’as 
a  case  of  in  vino  veritas — without  at  all  impairing  his  self-control, 
the  hock  had  simply  released  the  instinct  for  racial  masterdom 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England,  only  a  year 
before,  and  w’hich  had  no  doubt  been  fostered  by  the  tone  he 
found  prevalent  among  other  young  men  of  his  class.  His  fresh 
rapture  of  autocracy  w’as  innocent  enough,  so  far  as  it  w’ent  that 
night ;  and  it  would  very  likely  wear  off  as  he  advanced  in  years 
and  discretion.  But  there  are  too  many  irresponsible  (and  some 
responsible)  Anglo-Indians  in  whom  it  does  not  wear  off. 

Such  an  Anglo-Indian  is  the  author  of  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  (the  leading  paper  of  the 
Punjab)  on  September  5th,  1906 — a  letter  signed,  I  regret  to 
say,  “Sagittarius”  : — 

“  I  take  no  alarmist  view,”  says  the  writer,  ”  but  regard  the  whole  subject 
calmly  and  rationally.  Not  only  myself  but  many  others  must  surely  see 
daily  the  increasing  impertinence,  disrespect,  officiousness  ( 1),  and  disloyalty 
of  the  subject  race.  I  wish  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  words  subject 
race,  for  the  native  of  India,  be  his  position  and  salary  what  it  may,  should 
and  must  understand  that  British  blood  has  conquei’ed  India  and  rules  it, 
and  respect  and  deference  must  be  shown  to  it  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.” 

This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  similar  utterances  which 
appeared  in  the  Civil  and  Military  about  the  same  time,  and  did 
incalculable  harm — as  the  conductors  of  the  paper  have  realised 
and  tacitly  admitted.  Here  are  one  or  two  more  specimens  : — “Let 
the  Babus  clearly  understand  that  we  have  admitted  them  into 
the  administration  as  our  servants,  not  as  our  partners.  A 
partnership  between  Europeans  and  natives  there  must  inevit¬ 
ably  be,”  but  it  must  be  “with  the  ruling  classes,  not  with  the 
servile  classes.”  Again  ; — “Already  discerning  people  in  England 
must  be  beginning  to  see  that  even  half-a-dozen  princely  coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  intellectual  type  of  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir  would 
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be  worth  a  whole  parliament  of  babbling  B.A.’s.”  Yet  again — 
from  a  letter  signed  “Fifty  Years  in  India”: — “When 
Swadeshism  degenerates  into  ruffianism,  unveiled  disloyalty, 
and  racial  antagonism,  I  say  again,  ‘  Sjambok Pretty  sort 
of  writing  this,  to  mitigate  “racial  antagonism”  ! 

The  senseless  swagger  of  such  utterances  is  directly  due  to 
the  idea  that  we  have  some  sort  of  providential  mandate  to  rule 
India  for  ever  and  a  day,  and  that  our  right  is  founded,  not  on 
administrative  capacity,  but  on  an  inborn  genius  for  despotism, 
in  which  every  white-skinned  shop-boy  has  his  share.  If  we 
were  encouraged  by  those  who  set  the  tone  of  Anglo-Indian 
thought  to  take  a  saner  view'  of  our  position  and  responsibilities, 
this  pitiful  and  mischievous  racial  snobbery  w’ould  soon  die  out. 
The  fact  that  it  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  contagion  of  our 
Oriental  environment  does  not  at  all  excuse  it.  If  we  are  to 
justify  our  presence  in  India,  it  must  be  by  our  resistance  to 
this  contagion,  to  which  all  former  invaders  succumbed. 

Moreover,  if  we  could  realise  and  admit  that  our  relation  to 
India  was  temporary,  not  eternal,  we  should  be  less  discouraged 
by  the  scant  success  of  our  heroic  efforts  to  lower  existing  social 
barriers.  It  is  the  false  ideal  of  our  status  that  makes  our  isola¬ 
tion  seem  inhuman.  Those  of  ns  who  give  any  thought  to  the 
matter  know  that  tw’o  races  cannot  be  locally  intermingled  in 
perpetuity  without  the  smallest  social  or  spiritual  intermingling ; 
so  w'e  strive  to  invent  some  form  of  social  intercourse  which  shall 
make  the  situation  a  little  less  manifestly  impossible.  But  in  all 
such  efforts  there  is  a  tacit  “Thus  far  and  no  further”  which 
renders  them  artificial  and  in  great  measure  abortive.  The  real 
amalgamation  wffiich  springs  from  intermarriage  is,  by  common 
consent,  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases 
that  anything  like  intimate  equality  of  friendship  is  possible. 
Nor  would  it,  if  possible,  be  altogether  desirable  ;  for  the  strength 
of  British  administration  lies  in  its  superiority,  not  merely  to 
pecuniary,  but  to  personal  influences.  Another  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  those  Indians  w'ho  show  themselves  most 
accessible  to  social  advances  from  the  British  side,  are  not  alw'ays 
the  best  or  the  most  respected  members  of  their  own  community. 
This  view  is  stated,  wdth  some  exaggeration,  in  a  letter  from  a 
“Mussulman”  which  appeared  in  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette 
at  the  time  when  racial  relations  w'ere  being  discussed  in  such 
an  unfortunate  tone  by  the  correspondents  of  that  paper. 

“Those  Indians,”  he  wrote,  “who  claim  and  crave  admission  to  Anf^lo- 
Indian  society  are  ‘knaves’  and  ‘fools’;  but  I  submit  to  Anglo-Indians — 
these  knaves  and  fools  are  7jour  creation.  They  are  a  detestable  set;  wc 
Indians  abhor  them,  and  call  them  degenerate.  .  .  .  They  are  the  biggest 
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snobs  we  have.  They  decry  you  when  they  come  strutting  to  us,  and  they 
denounce  us  when  they  go  cringing  before  you.” 

This  is  clearly  a  somewhat  intemperate ,  partisan  outburst ;  but 
it  points  to  a  real  difficulty.  No  Indian,  and  especially  no  Hindu, 
can  enter  upon  social  relations  with  Europeans  without  in  some 
degree  derogating  from  the  ideals  of  his  race ;  and  though  he 
may  be  sincerely  convinced  that  the  ideals  he  renounces  are  false 
and  noxious,  he  none  the  less  lays  himself  open  to  suspicion  of 
currying  favour  with  the  ruling  class. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  the  efforts  to  place  the  two 
races  on  a  better  social  footing  should  cease.  I  think  they  are 
of  great  educational  value  to  both  parties.  But  let  us  not  fail 
to  bear  this  in  mind  :  if  these  efforts  should  ever  meet  with  any 
large  measure  of  success,  it  would  mean  that  India  no  longer 
stood  in  need  of  alien  tutelage.  So  soon  as  there  is  a  large  class 
of  educated,  emancipated  Indians,  fitted  to  take  part  on  equal 
terms  in  European  society,  India  will  be  fitted  to  take  part  on 
equal  terms  in  the  fellowship  of  the  nations.  I  do  not  mean  that 
fitness  for  self-government  is  necessarily  to  be  tested  by 
Europeanisation  of  manners.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  when 
India  awakens  to  the  need  for  civilisation,^  she  may  take  a  line 
of  her  own,  very  different  from  that  marked  out  for  her  by 
Europe.  But  if  she  does  elect  to  make  Europe  her  model,  and 
succeeds  in  assimilating  European  manners  and  ideals,  her 
success  will  constitute  a  conspicuous  proof  of  her  ability  to  wnrk 
out  her  own  salvation. 

Meanwhile,  if  wn  realise  and  admit  that  the  two  races  are  not 
handcuffed  together  for  all  eternity,  but  only  associated  for  a 
particular  purpose,  the  problem  of  their  social  relations  loses 
much  of  its  importance.  It  is  when  we  take  up  the  “whom 
God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder”  attitude  that  our 
failure  to  get  into  sympathetic  personal  relations  wuth  our  Indian 
fellow-citizens  seems  like  failure  in  a  crucial  point  of  policy,  if 
not  of  duty.  One  thinks  of  old  Mrs.  Baird’s  pity  for  “the  chiel 
that’s  chained  to  oor  Davie”  :  had  that  union  been  indissoluble, 
it  would  indeed  have  been  of  the  first  importance  that  the  parties 
should  get  into  some  sort  of  human  relation  to  each  other.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  of  eternity  in  the  juxta¬ 
position,  we  may  without  any  sense  of  failure  “admit  impedi¬ 
ment”  to  “the  marriage  of  true  minds.”  If  we  would  but  see 
ourselves  in  a  realistic  light,  as  persons  called  in  to  perform  for 

(1)  “When  she  awakens!  ”  some  readers  may  exclaim.  “Is  not  her  civilisation 
the  most  ancient  and  the  noblest  in  the  world  !  ”  It  is  precisely  because  so 
many  even  of  her  educated  men  are  deceived  by  this  juggling  with  the  term 
“civilisation”  that  I  hold  her  to  be  very  imperfectly  awakened  to  her  most 
urgent  needs.  * 
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certain  other  persons  a  set  of  services  which,  if  honestly  and 
capably  rendered,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  work  them¬ 
selves  out  and  become  unnecessary,  we  should  find  ourselves 
relieved,  not,  indeed,  of  social  duties,  but  of  the  oppressive  sense 
of  their  momentous  importance  and  insurmountable  difficulty. 
Here,  in  England,  doctors,  lawyers,  architects,  bankers,  stock¬ 
brokers  do  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  become  the  personal 
cronies  of  their  clients.  It  is  only  in  a  small  minority  of  cases 
that  professional  relations  lead  to  social  intimacy ;  nor  does  any 
professional  man  measure  his  success  by  the  number  of  such 
cases  in  his  own  experience.  We  are,  in  India,  simply  profes¬ 
sional  men  exercising  certain  protective,  administrative,  educa¬ 
tive,  constructive  functions;  and  it  is  only  when,  forgetting 
this,  we  pose  as  heaven-appointed  affable  archangels  that  we 
have  any  need  to  reproach  ourselves  with  the  incomplete  success 
of  our  attempts  at  affability. 


William  Archer. 


PLAIN  TALK  ABOUT  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS: 
A  DIALOGUE. 


Tremaine  is  seated  at  his  Library  table,  whieh  is  eovered  with 

books  and  pamphlets.  To  him  enter  Lewis  and  Cathcart. 

Cathcart.  You  seem  busy.  Do  we  disturb  you? 

Tremaine.  Not  at  all.  I  was  merely  glancing  at  these  Reports 
of  various  Missionary  Societies.  They  are  curious,  and  in  some 
ways  interesting. 

Cathcart.  They  spend  a  lot  of  money,  these  Missionary 
Societies;  and  what  does  the  world  get  for  it?  Do  they  really 
do  any  good  ? 

Lewis.  I  take  it  that  any  religion  which  is  alive  seeks  to 
spread  itself.  Faith  is,  of  its  nature,  aggressive.  It  wants  to 
convince  others. 

Tremaine.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  subject.  I  went  to  the  High  Mass  at  Farm  Street  a  few 
Sundays  ago,  and  heard  a  Pastoral  Letter  from  Cardinal  Bourne 
containing  this  passage  : — 

“The  command  of  our  Lord,  ‘  Go  and  teach  all  nations,’  is  impossible  of 
accomplishment  unless  there  be  a  continual  co-operation  in  every  age  of 
numberless  individuals,  until  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to,  and  accepted 
by,  every  race  in  every  part  of  the  inhabited  world.  How  far  we  still  are 
from  the  full  realisation  of  our  Divine  Master’s  precept  is  abundantly  shown 
by  the  following  statistics.  The  number  of  those  who  accept  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  approximately  301,000,000.  Those  who,  while 
rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  still  claim  for  themselves  the 
title  of  Christian  are  computed  at  320,000,000.  The  number,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  those  who  in  no  sense  can  be  called  Christians,  and  who  have 
never  accepted,  even  in  the  vaguest  manner  or  most  general  sense,  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  is  no  less  than  1,042,000,000;  in  other  words,  they  form, 
roughly  speaking,  not  much  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
world.’’ 

Cathcart.  I  wonder  where  the  Cardinal  got  his  figures. 
301,000,000  Catholics  in  the  world.  What  sort  of  Catholics? 
And  320,000,000  other  Christians  in  the  world.  What  sort  of 
Christians?  I  suppose  all  the  inhabitants  of  so-called  Catholic 
countries  have  been  numbered  as  Catholics,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  so-called  Protestant  countries  as  other  Christians.  But  this 
is  most  misleading — although  I  am  sure  his  Eminence,  who  took, 
no  doubt,  his  statistics  as  he  found  them,  had  no  wish  to  mislead. 

Lewis.  Of  course  it  is  misleading.  Statistics  generally  are. 
Fancy  reckoning  as  Catholics  the  people  of  France,  where  the 
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Government  is  avowedly  Atheistic  and  seeks,  before  and  beyond 
all  things — next  to  keeping  itself  in  office — to  bleed  the  Catholic 
Church  to  death.  That  there  is  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
France  which  may  properly  be  described  as  Catholic,  I  admit. 
But  it  appears  to  be  an  inconsiderable  and  impotent  minority. 

Cathcart.  Impotent,  certainly,  and  therefore  inconsiderable. 
We  live  in  a  world  where  “la  force  prime  le  droit.”  If  the  so- 
called  Catholics  of  France  had  a  tithe  of  the  faith  and  courage  of 
Cromwell’s  Puritans — always,  numerically,  a  very  small  body — 
it  is  they  who  would  be  ruling  that  country,  and  not  the  ignoble 
gang  of  anti-Christian  sectaries,  destitute  of  all  moral  ideals, 
abandoned  to  the  lowest  form  of  materialism,  who  now  prey 
upon  it. 

Tremaine.  Yes ;  1  think  we  must  say  that  France  has  the 
Government  which  she  merits.  But  to  go  back  to  our  point. 

I  wonder  how  many  Frenchmen  can  be  properly  accounted 
Catholics.  Of  course,  for  the  Church  the  official  test  of  a  Catholic 
is  “s’il  fait  ses  Paques,”  as  the  phrase  is  :  whether  he  goes  to 
confession  and  communion  at  Easter.  If  he  does,  he  is  a 
pratiquant,  a  real  Catholic. 

Lewis.  “A  pratiquant”  yes;  but  I  fancy  that  many  of  these 
“hardy  annuals,”  as  an  excellent  priest  once  called  them  to  me, 
would  scarcely  be  cherished  by  ecclesiastical  authority  as  very 
real  Catholics.  The  type  of  Catholic  in  favour  with  the  priesthood 
and  the  episcopate  is  what  is  called  “a  clerical.” 

Cathcart.  I  remember  Loisy,  in  his  interesting  Reminiscences 
— Chases  PassSes — which  I  see  is  on  your  table,  has  given  an 
excellent  account  of  a  “clerical.”  Here  is  the  passage.  I  will 
read  it,  if  I  may,  putting  it  into  English  : — 

“  He  is  before  all  things  a  man  who  goes  to  confession  frequently,  and  the 
more  frequently  even,  the  less  he  indulges  in  actions  which  Catholic  morality 
regards  as  sin.  He  is  a  man  who  practises  intellectual  obedience,  admitting, 
in  principle,  all  that  the  Church  teaches,  and  accepting,  without  examina¬ 
tion,  all  that  he  knows  of  this  teaching  :  discussing  neither  the  sense  nor 
the  logical  import  of  what  he  believes;  looking  upon  himself  as  a  disciple 
in  the  Church  who  learns  from  her  what  he  ought  to  think  about  all  the 
great  subjects  which  interest  existence,  what  he  ought  to  do  in  order  to 
be  a  good  man  (homme  de  bien),  what  he  ought  to  practise  to  be  a  Christian. 
He  is  a  man  whose  whole  activity  is  thus  regulated  by  external  authority, 
and  who  is  not  troubled  by  thinking  for  himself  :  who  would  regard  himself 
as  wrong  in  venturing  to  do  so,  who  esteems  intellectual  timidity  a  virtue. 
He  refrains  from  thinking  about  religious  questions  through  fear  of  thinking 
wrongly  :  he  finds  his  religious  reading  in  the  good  books  which  his  director 
recommends  to  him  :  and  he  has  no  other  ideas  than  those  which  are 
guaranteed  as  very  orthodox"  and  very  certain.  That  this  type  of  Catholic 
exists,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  not  found  in  very  large  numbers,  at  all 
events  in  its  perfection,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  multiply  it.  It  is 
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a  type  which  cannot  be  realised,  save  at  the  cost  of  an  unnatural  abdication 
which  many  resist  by  instinct,  and  which  others  consciously  repulse  as  a 
violation  of  their  personality.” 

Tremaine.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that  sketch  of 
Loisy’s,  and  no  doubt  he  is  right  in  saying  that  Catholics  of  this 
type  are  not  very  numerous.  They  certainly  would  form  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  Cardinal  Bourne’s  301,000,000, 

Cathcart.  a  very  inconsiderable  portion.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  even  in  a  country  which,  like  France,  has  officially 
cast  off  Christianity,  and  whose  rulers  seek  to  extirpate  it,  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  that  religion  in,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
domain  of  the  Unconscious — or  Subconscious  if  you  like.  A  creed 
and  cult  which  the  country  has  professed  for  hundreds  of  years 
have  leavened  its  aspirations,  practices,  ways  of  thought;  nay, 

1  will  say  its  social  life. 

Lewis.  Yes;  there  are  many  Frenchmen  endowed  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  good  will  who  are  not  clerical,  or  even  pratiquants, 
but  who  yet  are  not — to  use  a  French  phrase — “depourvus  de 
croyance  religieuse.”  They  are  touched,  however,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  by  what  1  may  call  the  modern  spirit — the  Zeitgeist, 
if  we  must  have  the  German  word — which  has  been  so  powerful 
a  solvent  of  old  dogmas  and  traditions.  For  example,  though  they 
are  seldom  deeply  versed  in  Biblical  exegesis,  they  know — it  would 
be  difficult  for  them  not  to  know — that  in  spite  of  the  sophisms 
and  subterfuges  of  defenders  of  the  faith,  like^  let  me  say,  M. 
Vigouroux,  the  traditional  thesis  about  the  Christian  Sacred  Books 
has  been  rudely  shattered. 

Cathcart.  The  traditional  thesis  affirms  that  there  is  no  error 
in  the  Bible.  The  question  at  the  present  day  is  what  truth 
there  is  in  it. 

Lewis.  Y’^es ;  you  may  put  it  in  that  way.  And  you  must 
certainly  answer,  unless  you  shut  the  eyes  of  your  understanding 
— than  which,  as  Butler  warns  us,  nothing  is  easier — that  the 
Bible  is  not  to  be  relied  on  for  historical  or  scientific  truth. 

Tremaine,  The  Bible  may  well  perplex  us.  Taken  literally, 
it  is  full  of  falsehood  ;  false  physics,  false  history,  false  exegesis 
abound  in  its  pages.  Taken  spiritually,  it  is  the  truest  of  books  : 
“true  as  truth’s  simplicity”;  its  message  coming  straight  from 
the  heart  of  the  writer  and  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  ! 

Cathcart.  I  quite  agree.  But  well-educated  and  intelligent 
men  can  hardly  be  drawn  to  a  Church  so  far  gone  in  obscurantism 
as  not  to  realise  and  accept  the  established  results  of  modern 
criticism ;  a  Church  which  lives  upon  an  antiquated  science 
incorporated  in  its  tradition. 
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Tremaine.  You  put  it  strongly,  Cathcart.  But  I  cannot  deny 
that  the  extreme  conservatism  of  Catholic  exegesis  renders  its 
exponents  open  to  the  suspicion  of  preferring  their  own  private 
darkness  to  the  light  of  science. 

Cathcart.  Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  decree  ‘ 
of  the  Holy  Otfice  declaring  the  authority  of  the  text  about  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses  in  St.  John’s  First  Epistle? 

Lewis.  The  decree  was  doubtless  comforting  to  many  pious 
ears.  You  have  heard  of  the  country  parson  who,  when  told,  on 
Porson’s  authority,  that  the  text  was  spurious,  exclaimed,  “Then 
I  may  as  well  drink,  whore,  and  cheat  my  creditors.” 

Tremaine.  I  remember  a  saying  of  Loisy’s  :  “L’ideal  Chret- 
ienne  vit  et  agit  dans  les  ceremonies  du  culte.”  I  think  that  is 
true.  And  1  believe  a  great  many  persons  feel  the  power  of  that 
ideal  who  care  very  little  for  questions  of  dogma  in  general  and 
of  exegesis  in  particular.  And  so  may  they  not  be  called  Catholic  ? 
They  certainly  would  not  call  themselves  anything  else.  They 
have  been  baptised  as  Catholics,  they  were  married  as  Catholics, 
their  children  are  brought  up  as  Catholics,  they  occasionally  are 
seen  at  Catholic  worship — especially  in  the  country — they  will 
ask  for  the  last  Sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church  when  they 
come  to  die,  and  they  will  have  Catholic  burial.  They  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  persecution  of  religion,  though  they  do  nothing 
effectual  to  prevent  it.  I  know  France  well,  and  1  am  satisfied 
that  they  are  a  numerous  class. 

Cathcart.  Well,  making  allowance  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  pratiquants  and  the  clericals  in  France,  and  in  other  so-called 
Catholic  countries,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  estimate  adopted 
by  Cardinal  Bourne  of  Catholic  Christians  is  enormously  excessive. 
Of  course,  accurate  statistics  in  such  a  matter  are  impossible. 

Lewis.  It  is  equally  excessive  to  number  other  Christians  at 
320,000,000.  To  speak  only  of  Protestant  Christians,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  if  we  take  all  the  countries  called  Protestant,  the 
percentage  of  the  inhabitants  who  can  in  any  intelligible  sense 
be  called  Christian  will  be  in  a  minority,  and  probably  a 
small  one. 

Cathcart.  It  argues  a  great  deal  of  courage  that  when 
Christianity  is  in  such  a  bad  way  in  Christian  countries.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  should  seek  to  bring  over  to  their  varying  versions 
of  that  religion  the  dwellers  in  other  regions. 

Lewis.  As  I  said  just  now,  faith  is  naturally  aggressive.  It 
seeks  to  convince  others.  Islam  at  the  present  moment  exhibits 
a  striking  example  of  that  truth.  Its  recent  progress  in  Africa 
is  remarkable.  I  have  just  been  reading  a  paper  about  that  in 
(1)  The  15th  of  July,  1897,  is  the  date  of  the  decree. 
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The  Moslem  World — one  of  the  many  publications  on  your  table, 
Tremaine.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  paper — let  me 
look;  ah,  here  it  is  :  a  Mr,  V.  J.  Roome,  apparently  a  Christian 
missionary  of  some  kind,  who  seems  a  good  authority  on  the 
subject.  He  tells  us  that  in  Senegambia  Mohammedanism  is 
supplanting  all  other  religions  ;  that  it  is  spread  over  the  peninsula 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  is  advancing  rapidly  there,  as  it  is  also  in 
Liberia ;  that  in  the  French  districts  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  in 
Western  Sudan,  it  has  no  competitors;  that  it  is  dominant  in  the 
fertile  tracks  south  of  the  Sudan  as  far  as  the  Nile  ;  that  it  is  very 
active  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  that  Northern  Nigeria,  a  country 
of  255,000  square  miles,  has  “fallen  a  victim”  to  it. 

Cathcart.  Worse  things  might  have  happened  to  Northern 
Nigeria.  Islam  is,  at  all  events,  a  much  better  religion  than  the 
abominable  fetish  worship  which  it  has  supplanted  there. 

Tremaine.  Mr.  Roome  also  tells  us  of  a  large  central  mosque 
erected  recently  in  Lagos  at  a  cost  of  TI2,000.  He  quotes,  too, 
what  he  rightly  calls  a  remarkable  speech  made  at  the  opening 
of  this  edifice  by  the  headmaster  of  the  Government  school  for 
Mohammedans,  in  which  the  fact  that  forty-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population  of  that  district  hold  the  faith  of  Islam  is 
appealed  to  as  evidence  that  “Almighty  God  is  Lord  of  all 
religions  and  a  lover  of  righteousness  more  than  of  ceremonial 
forms.” 

Lewis.  An  admirable  sentence  and  worthy  of  a  Sufite.  But 
Moslem  zeal  does  not  confine  itself  merely  to  the  coarse  fetish 
worshippers  of  Africa.  Syed  Amir  Ali  tells  us  that  he  was  led 
to  write  his  excellent  book,  The  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Mohammed,  by  the  hope  that  it  might  “prove  of  some  practical 
value  to  seekers  of  Truth  in  the  West”  ;  that  Islam  wherein,  as 
he  holds,  “a  lofty  idealism  is  joined  with  the  most  rationalistic 
practicability”  may  “receive  acceptance  among  European  com¬ 
munities. 

Cathcart.  Well,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Syed  Amir  Ali’s 
hope  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  But  it  is  true  that  the  European 
peoples  are  casting  off  Christianity,  while  Christian  missionaries 
— to  go  back  to  our  point — are  endeavouring  to  persuade  Asiatics 
and  Africans  to  accept  it.  Destructive  criticism  has  by  no  means 
confined  itself  to  Biblical  exegesis.  Does  not  M.  Loisy  tell  us, 
in  that  new  book  of  his,  that  it  has  reached  a  stage  where 
“  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  ”  is  the  only  article  of  the  creed 
which  it  will  accept  literally  ? 

Lewis.  Yes ;  it  resolves  the  other  articles,  from  the  creation 
to  the  life  everlasting,  into  legend  or  dogma. 

Tremaine.  Which  does  not  altogether  dispose  of  them,  does  it? 

VOL.  xcvi.  N.S.  I 
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Cathcart.  No;  a  legend  may  be  “truth  embodied  in  a  tale.” 
But  dogma?  Don’t  you  remember  that  sharp  saying  of  Max 
Muller’s  about  “human  ignorance  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
dogmatic  knowledge  ”  ? 

Lewis.  Dogmas  of  some  sort  a  religion  must  have.  What  is 
a  teacher  who  has  nothing  to  teach? 

Cathcart.  “No  dogma,  no  Dean,”  Lord  Beaconsfield  once 
remarked  to  A.  P.  Stanley. 

Lewis.  But,  after  all,  what  are  dogmas?  Are  they  more  than 
adumbrations  of  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived? 

Tremaine.  Cardinal  Newman,  although  the  strenuous  preacher 
of  religious  dogma,  was  well  aware  of  its  limitation.  Por  him 
“Catholic  reasonings  and  conclusions  in  confessions  ‘  were  umhrce 
et  imagines  ’  ;  the  truth,”  he  says,  in  one  of  his  Oxford  University 
Sermons,  “only  in  as  full  a  measure  as  our  minds  can  admit  it; 
the  truth  as  far  as  they  go,  and  under  the  conditions  of  thought 
which  human  feebleness  implies.” 

Cathcart.  The  question,  I  suppose,  is  :  Can  we  continue  to 
use  the  ancient  formulas  while  giving  them  a  merely  symbolic 
meaning?  Can  we  put  the  new  wdne  of  modern  criticism  into 
these  old  doctrinal  bottles? 

Lewis.  To  come  back  to  Cardinal  Bourne  and  his  Pastoral. 
He  founds  his  missionary  advocacy  on  the  command,  “Go  and 
teach  all  nations,”  attributed  to  Christ  in  the  last  two  verses  of 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  the  last  twelve  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel — 
verses  which  all  competent  critics,  for  well-nigh  a  hundred  years, 
have  pronounced  spurious. 

Cathcart.  Those  “competent  critics”  are  terrible  destroyers. 
What  have  they  left  of  the  Gospels  as  certain  and  trustworthy? 
I  remember  that  a  speaker  at  the  last  Church  Congress,  who 
seemed  to  know  what  he  w^as  talking  about,  created  great  con¬ 
sternation  by  declaring  that  they  could  not  claim  any  certainty 
for  any  sayings  attributed  to  Christ. 

Tremaine.  A  Eeport  of  that  Congress  is  on  my  table.  I  was 
most  interested  in  the  paper  you  mention.  It  was  by  a  clergyman 
whose  name  was  previously  unknown  to  me,  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Emmet,  its  title  being  “The  Teaching  of  the  Historic  Christ; 
Our  Knowledge  of  it,  and  its  Interpretation.”  Listen  to  a  few 
sentences  : — 

“  Belief  in  an  infallible  Church  is  obviously  impossible  under  present 
conditions,  while  modern  studies  have  shown  that  the  belief  in  an  infallible 
Bible  is  equally  untenable.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  mass  of 
our  Lord’s  teaching  comes  from  the  hypothetical  document  which  scholars 
call  ‘  Q.’  We  may  define  that  as  the  second  common  source  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  critics  are  fairly  unanimous  as  to  its  value  being  due  to  its 
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general  fidelity,  not  its  verbal  accuracy.  There  had  been  first  the  actual 
words  spoken  by  Jesus,  probably  in  Aramaic,  then  the  recollection  and 
interpretation  of  them  by  those  who  heard  them,  the  record  of  those  recol¬ 
lections  as  it  appeared  in  ‘  Q,’  and,  finally,  the  process  of  the  translation  and 
editing  of  ‘  Q  ’  until  it  reached  the  form  in  which  it  was  known  in  the 
Gospels.  Unless  W’e  are  to  posit  a  miracle  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
claim  in  those  circumstances  any  certainty  as  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
historical  Jesus.  Even  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  exact  words  used.  In  the  sayings 
with  regard  to  divorce  a  large  number  of  scholars  reject  the  words  ‘  except 
for  fornication  ’  as  an  editorial  addition  by  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel, 
and  it  is  surely  a  fact  of  the  gravest  significance  that  on  an  important 
concrete  point  of  that  nature  there  should  be  a  doubt  which  is  practically 
insoluble  as  to  what  actually  was  said  by  Jesus.  There  is  the  same  doubt 
with  regard  to  questions  of  practical  ecclesiastical  importance.” 

Cathcart.  All  that  seems  sound  enough.  But  with  regard  to 
the  1,042,000,000 — two-thirds  of  the  human  race — who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  taught  Christianity  :  what  do  the  missionaries  teach 
them  ? 

Tremaine.  The  Catholic  missionaries  teach  them  Catholic  faith 
and  morals — which,  at  all  events,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  great 
improvement  on  their  present  rules  of  belief  and  action.  They 
certainly  don’t  bother  them  with  problems  of  dogmatics  and 
exegesis. 

Lewis.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  Catholic  missionaries  ; 
on  the  contrary  1  have  much  to  say  for  them.  As  you  know, 
I  have  spent  a  year  in  India  quite  lately,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  paid  a  long  visit  to  the  district  of  Madura,  where  there 
are  many  of  them — chiefly  French.  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the 
devotedness  and  self-sacrifice  of  these  good  men.  They  had 
gone  out  to  India  to  live  and  to  die.  They  dwell  among  their 
flock  in  apostolic  poverty  and  simplicity.  Their  teaching  is  of 
the  simplest  :  God’s  Fatherhood  ;  man’s  sin  ;  Christ’s  redemption  ; 
the  virtue  and  power  of  the  Sacraments ;  the  intercession  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Saints  :  judgment  to  come.  They  are 
doing  a  great  work.  The  testimony  of  the  Government  officials 
with  w'hom  I  talked  was  emphatic  as  to  that. 

Cathcart.  These  Madura  missionaries  were  probably  engaged 
in  evangelising  poor  and  uneducated  natives,  given  over  to  gross 
superstitions  and  ugly  fetishes.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  intro¬ 
duced  superstitions  less  gross  and  fetishes  less  unpleasing,  and 
also — what  I  think  is  more  important — a  higher  standard  of 
morality.  I  imagine  they  would  be  less  successful  in  proselytising 
Indians  of  a  better  standing,  intellectually  or  socially. 

Lewis.  Yes ;  I  did  not  gather  from  them  that  there  were  any 
well-to-do  or  learned  men  among  their  converts.  As  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianity,  “The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.” 

I  2 
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Cathcart.  You  are  quoting  from  Christ’s  message  to  John  the 
Baptist.  But  I  wonder  how  much  there  is  in  common  between 
the  Gosj>el  which  Christ  preached  to  the  poor  and  the  Gospel 
which  missionaries  of  our  day  preach  to  the  heathen. 

Tremaine.  I  remember  Mozley,  in  one  of  .his  University 
Sermons,  insists  “There  is  nothing  obsolete  in  the  original  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.” 

Lewis.  I  think  he  is  well  warranted.  “The  mind  that  was 
in  Christ  ”  is  an  imperishable  gift  to  humanity  :  “  The  everlasting 
Gospel,”  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  well  calls  it.  But  the  mind 
which  was  in  Christ  is  one  thing.  The  mind  which  is  in  our 
Protestant  missionaries  is  largely  another.  I  say  “  largely  ” 
because,  even  in  the  most  ignorant  and  fanatical,  some  tincture 
of  “the  original  spirit”  doubtless  remains.  But  you  have  taken 
clown  a  book,  Cathcart,  and  a  book  which  seems  to  amuse  you. 

Cathcart.  It  is  Matthew  Arnold’s  Literature  and  Dogma,  and 
I  was  looking  for  the  following  passage  : — 

“  For  any  one  who  weighs  the  matter  well,  the  missionary  in  clerical  coat 
and  gaiters  whom  one  sees  in  woodcuts  preaching  to  a  group  of  picturesque 
Orientals,  is,  from  the  inadequacy  of  his  criticism,  both  of  his  hearers’ 
religion  and  of  his  own,  a  hardly  less  grotesque  object  in  his  intellectual 
equipment  for  his  task  than  in  his  outward  attire.” 

Lewis.  Dear  old  Matthew  could  be  very  pungent  if  he  liked, 
notwithstanding  his  “sweet  reasonableness.” 

Tremaine.  I  must  confess  that  all  the  information  I  can  get 
leads  me  to  doubt  whether  there  is  much  that  is  sweet  or  reason¬ 
able  in  the  Gospel  preached  by  the  missionaries  of  the  various 
Protestant  sects.  It  seems  to  rest  on  three  postulates  which 
assuredly  were  not  in  the  original  Gospel,  wdiether  as  preached 
by  Christ  or  His  Apostles. 

Cathcart.  This  sounds  interesting.  Please  explain. 

Tremaine.  Well,  these  missionaries  are,  with  hardly  an  excep¬ 
tion,  exponents  of  what  is  called — with  no  sort  of  warrant — 
Evangelical  Christianity.  Its  primary  tenet  is  the  dogma  of 
justification  by  faith,  invented  by  Luther — I  so  describe  it 
because,  as  Mozley  most  accurately  remarks,  “it  is  quite  a  new 
principle.”  The  question  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind  was  ; 
“How  can  sinful  men  be  reconciled  with  a  just  God?”  And  the 
answer  at  which  he  arrived  was,  merely  by  the  imputation  of 
the  merits  of  Christ;  an  imputation,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  not 
qualified  by  any  conditions  which  natural  religion  imposes,  but 
absolute  and  independent  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the 
subject  of  it.  And  he  judged  that  the  only  thing  necessary  for 
the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness  was  what  he  called  faith, 
by  which — to  quote  Mozley  again — he  meant  “the  pure  abstract 
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faculty  of  confidence  whereby  the  mind  assures  itself  of  something 
whereof  it  wants  to  be  assured.”  This  doctrine  he  regarded  to  be 
the  very  kernel  of  Christianity. 

Lewis.  And  unquestionably  popular  Protestantism  so  regards 
it.  This  is  what  it  calls  saving  faith,  or — as  he  did — “the  Gospel  ” 
Faith,  which  in  Catholic  theology  means  assent  to  propositions 
taught  by  the  Church,  means  in  popular  Protestantism  the  per¬ 
sonal  appropriation  by  the  individual  of  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ,  a  fiduciary  trust  in  Him;  a  laying  hold  of  Him,  so 
to  speak,  w'hereby  one  becomes  partaker  of  His  righteousness. 
This  is  what  is  called  “conversion”  or,  in  the  American  phrase, 
“getting  religion.” 

Tremaine.  Well,  this  view  is  open  to  two  objections.  First, 
it  is  unhistorical  :  it  is  Luther’s  own  private  and  original  deduction 
from — or  rather  misinterpretation  of — the  Pauline  Epistles.  Not 
a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  theologian  from  the  second  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  old  theology  taught  that  Christ  came 
ex  injiistis  justos  facer e  :  that  justification  means  not  imputed, 
but  inherent  righteousness.  Luther  thought,  no  doubt,  that  he 
had  discovered  some  warrant  for  his  nevr  dogma  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine.  Cardinal  Newman’s  Lectures  on  Justification 
prove,  with  singular  conclusiveness,  that  the  Lutheran  teaching 
is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  Augustinian. 

Cathcart.  You  w*ake  old  memories,  Tremaine.  I  recall  the 
immense  delight  with  which  I  read  those  Lectures,  when  I  was 
at  Oxford.  I  doubt  if  Newman  ever  did  anything  more  masterly. 
Dollinger  used  to  call  the  book  “a  little  gem.”  Well,  that  is  your 
objection,  from  the  point  of  view  of  history,  to  the  Lutheran  view 
of  “the  Gospel.”  And  it  seems  a  sound  one.  Who  can  believe 
that  for  so  many  centuries  the  central  idea  of  Christianity  should 
have  been  unknown?  But  you  have  another  objection  to  it. 

Tremaine.  Yes ;  a  philosophical  objection  forcibly  put  by  Kant 
in  his  Religion  Within  the  Bounds  of  Pure  Reason.  I  will  give 
it  to  you  in  Semple’s  translation  : — 

“On  the  hypothesis,  that  satisfaction  lias  boon  rendorcrl  for  the  sins  of 
mankind,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  conceiving  that  every 
sinner  would  gladly  have  the  benefit  of  the  same;  and  if  this  is  to  be  had 
simply  by  believing — which  is  tantamount  to  a  mental  declaration  that  the 
sinner  is  willing  that  such  redemption  shall  have  taken  place  for  him — no 
one  would  hesitate  a  moment  about  thus  appropriating  it.  But  what  I 
cannot  comprehend  is,  how  any  man  of  common  sense,  who  is  inwardly 
aware  of  being  obnoxious  to  punishment,  can,  in  sound  and  sober  earnest, 
seriously  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  needs  only  to  credit  the  message 
that  his  debt  of  sins  has  been  discharged  for  him,  and  then — as  a  lawyer 
would  speak — utUiter  to  accept  this  satisfaction,  in  order  to  regard  his  guilt 
as  taken  away;  and  that,  too,  so  radicitim  and  funditus,  that  the  inevitable 
effect  of  this  persuasion  and  acceptation  of  the  offered  benefit  should  be  a 
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steady  course  of  good  works  in  all  time  coming,  although  hitherto — aye! 
even  up  to  the  immediately  preceding  moment — he  had  been  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  morality.  No  sensible  man  can  beguile  himself  successfully  into  this 
belief.” 

Lewis.  Of  course,  I  am  quite  with  you  in  your  criticisms  of 
Luther’s  view  of  “the  Gospel,”  which  popular  Protestantism  has 
adopted  as  the  kernel  of  Christianity.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
that,  false  as  it  is,  in  itself,  it  has  become,  in  the  hands  of  devout 
and  zealous  preachers — John  Wesley  may  stand  for  a  type  of 
them — an  enormous  instrument  of  moral  and  spiritual  regenera¬ 
tion.  Enthusiasm  is  a  much  greater  power  in  religion  than 
dialectic. 

Tremaine.  I  don’t  deny  that.  I  am  merely  seeking  to  exhibit 
what  “the  Gospel”  really  is  which  popular  Protestantism  offers 
to  the  non-Christians.  Well,  its  first  postulate  is  Luther’s  dogma 
of  “saving  faith.”  Its  second,  the  proposition  that  any  man  can 
find  this  dogma  in  the  Bible.  Hence  Chilling  worth’s  dictum  : 
“The  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  the  religion  of  Protestants.” 

TjEWIS.  The  notion  that  any  man  can  extract  a  creed  from  the 
ool lection  of  miscellaneous  writings  called  the  Bible  is  very 
curious.  But  yet  it  is  true.  A  man  will  find  there  the  creed 
he  seeks  :  -- 

One  day  at  least,  in  every  week. 

The  sects  of  every  kind, 

Tlieir  doctrines  here  are  sure  to  seek, 

•And  just  as  sure  to  find.i 

Tremaine.  This  is  what  Luther  did.  He  opposed  to  the 
ecclesia  doccns,  and  to  the  Eoman  Church  as  its  mouthpiece,  the 
Bible  as  above  criticism,  homogeneous,  self-explanatory,  and  final. 
And  when  he  said  “the  Bible,”  he  meant  his  own  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  :  Cardinal  Aleander  observed,  “He  laughs  at  any 
other.”  Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  Protestant  missionaries 
do.  The  Bible  is  for  them  a  fetish.  Listen  to  this  extract  from 
the  Moslem  World  ;  — 

“  The  one  faithful  witness,  whose  zeal  never  slackens,  whose  salt  does  not 
lose  its  power,  which  cannot  be  killed  or  silenced — the  ‘  Word  of  God  ’ — is 
on  the  field!  The  Gospel,  translated  into  the  vernacular  of  all  or  nearly 
all  the  Moslem  tribes  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  Moslems,  either  in  the  missionary  schools  (in  European  Russia)  or 
offered  by  the  colporteurs  of  the  Russian,  but  particularly  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Societies.  And,  thank  God,  the  number  of  copies  sold  or 
given  to  Moslems  shows  a  steady  increase.  Whilst  this  agent  is  at  w'ork, 
the  Word  of  God  itself,  let  us  not  despair  of  Moslems  in  Russia  finding  the 
way  to  Him,  who  is  Truth  and  Life!  In  Central  Asia  some  work  also  is 
being  done  by  the  one  colporteur  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.” 

(1)  This  appears  to  be  a  free  translation  of  the  lines  : — 

“Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quaerit  sua  dogmata  quisque; 

Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua.” 
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Cathcart.  The  one  colporteur  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  distributing  “the  Word  of  Clod”  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Moslems  in  Central  Asia  is  delicious.  Have  these  people  no  sense 
of  humour? 

Tremaine.  Not  much,  I  think.  And  they  are  just  as  deficient 
in  historic  sense  :  their  bibliolatry  is  as  modern  as  their  doctrine 
of  “saving  faith.”  Assuredly  there  was  no  element  of  it  in  the 
preaching  of  Christ  or  the  Apostles.  The  Bible  and  the  Bible 
alone  could  not  have  been  the  religion  of  the  earliest  disciples, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Bible  did  not  then  exist. 

Lewis.  No  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  New  Testament,  even  in  its 
most  rudimentary  form,  did  not  exist  until  the  middle  of  the 
second  Christian  century.  The  Scriptures  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  are,  of  course,  the  Old  Testament  writings, 
to  which  the  exponents  of  the  new  religion  applied  a  Christianising 
process  by  the  rabbinical  method  of  allegorical  interpretation — 
a  most  surprising  method  it  seems  to  us  in  these  days  of  scientific 
criticism. 

Tremaine.  No  doubt.  But  my  present  point  is,  that  the  use 
of  the  Bible  made  by  modern  Protestant  missionaries  is  utterly 
alien  from  primitive  practice.  And  it  is  as  irrational  as  it  is 
unhistorical.  For  any  man  to  throw  himself  upon  all  the  writers 
whose  works  are  now  included  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible,  with 
entire  disregard  of  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  each, 
and  of  the  sundry  times  and  divers  manners  in  which  they 
delivered  their  message,  is  a  proceeding  w’orthy  of  Bedlam — and 
the  result  is  always  as  mad  as  the  method. 

Cathcart.  Clearly  it  is  not  a  method  of  obtaining  religious 
truth,  for  truth  is  one;  but  the  results  thus  obtained  are  multi¬ 
tudinous  and  irreconcilable. 

Tremaine.  There  is  yet  another  shibboleth  dear  to  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  and  just  as  untenable.  They  are  all 
strong  Sabbatarians.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  an 
article  of  their  creed.  And  it  is  open  to  precisely  the  same  objec¬ 
tions  as  their  “saving  faith”  and  their  Bible  fetishism. 

Lewis.  The  matter  is  too  plain  to  need  argument.  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  Christian  Sunday  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  due, 
T  suppose,  to  the  Judaising  tendency  of  Puritan  ignorance.  But 
if  any  fact  is  historically  certain,  it  is  that  the  Lord’s  Day — Dies 
Dominica — was  never  substituted  by  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
day  of  rest  enjoined  by  the  Hebrew  legend  in  commemoration 
of  the  Divine  repose  after  six  days  of  creative  energy. 

Cathcart.  I  suppose  the  blunder  has  been  stereotyped  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  the  Anglican  Com¬ 
munion  service,  and  by  the  prayer  which  follows  it,  that  our 
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hearts  may  be  inclined  to  keep  this  law.  But  it  is  certain,  as 
Lewis  says,  that  the  early  Church,  once  free  from  Judaic  fetters, 
discarded  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  and  never  dreamed  of  transferring 
its  obligation  to  another  day. 

Tremaine.  The  Catholic  Church  substitutes  for  the  Jewish 
Fourth  Commandment  the  monition,  “Keep  holy  the  festivals,” 
which  is  a  reasonable  enough  requirement.  The  Puritan 
“  Sabbath  ”  is  an  insult  to  common  sense. 

Lewis.  Many  learned  writers  accept  the  taboo  theory  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  Salomon  Reinach  contemptuously  rejects  the 
notion  that  Moses  prescribed  the  Sabbath  because  he  knew  that 
man  requires  a  day  of  rest.  Let  me  look  at  his  Orpheus.  This 
is  the  passage  :  “Moses,  if  he  existed,  knew^  nothing  of  the  sort; 
he  merely  codified  an  ancient  taboo,  according  to  which  one  day 
in  the  week  was  considered  unpropitious  and  unfit  for  useful  and 
productive  work.” 

Cathcart.  Well,  my  dear  Tremaine,  I  think  you  have  made 
out  clearly  that  the  preaching  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  is 
unhistorical  and  irrational.  If  w’e  want  to  export  a  religion  to 
other  countries  we  ought  to  find  a  better  one. 

Tremaine.  But  there  is  yet  another  count  in  my  indictment  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries.  Their  manner  of  presenting  their 
“Gospel”  is  as  bad  as  is  the  substance  of  the  teaching  to  which 
they  give  that  name.  It  appears  that  the  missionaries — or  at 
all  events  many  of  them — are  revivalists  who  reproduce  in  w'hat 
they  call  the  Mission  Field  those  hysterical  phenomena  which  are 
exhibited  to  us  occasionally  in  Wales. 

Cathcart.  The  accounts  of  those  Welsh  convulsionaries  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  few’  years  ago  w’ere  very  curious. 
Has  the  same  sort  of  thing  been  happening  in  “the  Mission 
Field”? 

Tremaine.  Yes  ;  and  apparently  on  a  large  scale.  My  authority 
is  a  Mr.  Lin  ShaoWang,  wJio  published,  three  years  ago, 
A  Chinese  Appeal  to  Christendom  concerning  Christian  Missions. 
I  know  nothing  about  this  gentleman  ;  but  he  writes  forcibly  and 
gives  authorities  for  all  that  he  advances.  Here  is  the  book. 

C.athcart  (talxing  it  up).  I  observe  that  it  is  issued  for  the 
Rationalist  Press  Association  and  published  by  Watts  and  Co. 
It  seems  to  be  WTitten  in  good  English.  Is  Lin  Shao-Yang  a 
nom  de  plume? 

Trem.atne.  I  do  not  know’.  He  poses  as  a  Chinaman — “an 
average  representative  of  my  race,”  he  calls  himself.  But  apart 
from  the  man  himself  and  his  personal  opinions,  his  book,  as 
I  said  just  now’,  has  the  merit  of  quoting  documents  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  the  authority  of  w’hich  are  beyond  suspicion.  For 
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example,  statements  made  in  his  chapter,  “Kevivalist  Methods 
in  China,”  are  supported  by  copious  references  to  publications  of 
the  missionaries  themselves,  such  as  China's  Millions  and  The 
Chinese  Recorder. 

Cathcaet.  I  have  been  turning  over  some  pages  of  Lin  Shao- 
Yang’s  book.  Here  is  a  curious  one,  which  I  will  read  if  you 
like  to  listen.  The  speaker  is  a  Eev.  Mr.  Webster,  and  the 
publication  in  w'hich  his  words  are  recorded  is  China’s  Millions  : — 

“  I  felt  for  many  years  that  the  Chinese  were  so  stolid  and  so  unresponsive 
to  anything  of  the  kind,  that  they  really  did  not  understand  what  sin  was 
and  what  guilt  was;  but  the  movement  that  came  upon  us  showed  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  could  open  men’s  eyes  to  a  realisation  of  sin  in  a  wonderful 
way.  It  was  certainly  something  very  wonderful  to  see — sometimes  as  many 
as  a  thousand  men  and  women — broken  down  utterly,  weeping  the  most 
absolutely  sincere  and  bitters  tears  for  sin.  There  is  a  little  place  in  the 
Mukden  pulpit  where  our  native  pastor  knelt,  and  for  days  that  little  place 
was  just  a  pool  of  water  as  he  knelt  with  the  tears  rolling  down  his  face.  I 
have  seen  that  Church  night  after  night  literally  watered  with  the  tears  of 
penitent  souls.  When  we  w’cnt  down  into  the  villages  where  there  were  no 
boards  on  the  floors,  nothing  but  just  the  earth,  before  the  meetings  closed 
those  floors  would  be  simply  mud  floors  from  the  tears  of  those  bitterly 
penitent  souls.” 

Lewis  {taking  up  the  book).  This  happened,  I  see,  in 
Manchuria,  where,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Webster  states,  the  total 
Protestant  Church  membership  amounted  to  about  20,000  souls, 
of  whom,  he  admits,  ‘‘many  had  only  a  slight  conception  of  what 
Christianity  is.” 

Tremaine.  No  doubt  that  is  true.  But  let  me  look  at  the 
book.  Two  pages  further  on  we  read  ; — 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Goforth,  in  one  of  his  revivalist  addresses,  refers  to  the 
grave  sins  perpetrated  by  his  unregenerate  fellow  Canadians.  In  Canada,  he 
says,  ‘dances,  cards,  and  theatres  everywhere  prevail.’  The  Chinese  have 
evidently  inherited  the  divine  grace  that  the  Canadians  by  their  moral 
turpitude  have  forfeited,  for  Mr.  Goforth  proceeds  to  observe  that  ‘  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  China  speaks  right  out  and  makes  these  men  cry  out  in 
agony  because  of  these  things,  and  they  quit  them.’  Dancing,  I  may  say 
in  passing,  is  not  exactly  what  one  might  call  a  very  prevalent  vice  in 
China  :  and  if  the  Chinese  in  the  treaty  ports  are  heard  to  ‘  cry  out  ’  when 
they  behold  European  ladies  and  gentlemen  indulging  themselves  in  that 
form  of  wickedness,  it  is  possible  that  their  shrieks  result  rather  from  aston¬ 
ishment  than  from  agony.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  learn  from  Mr.  Goforth 
that  some  of  the  penitent  Chinese  who  are  impelled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
confess  their  sins  at  revivals  have  been  known  to  confess  their  neighbour’s 
sins  as  well.  ‘  Two  medical  assistants,’  he  says,  ‘  nearly  pulled  each  other’s 
hair  off,  because  one,  in  confessing  her  sins,  confessed  the  other  person’s  sins 
too.  That  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.’  ” 

Cathcart.  No  doubt  Mr.  Goforth  is  right  there  ;  and  one  may 
be  obliged  to  him  for  the  comic  touch. 
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Tremaine.  On  a  later  page  we  read  : — 

“Not  only  were  the  old  blessed,  but  the  young  also  were  blessed.  A  little 
boy,  only  ten  years  of  age,  came  to  the  last  series  of  meetings  which  I 
attended  before  leaving  China.  This  little  fellow,  as  far  as  we  knew,  had 
only  heard  the  Gospel  for  a  month  or  two.  His  grandmother  had  hindered 
him  from  coming  to  the  chapel.  He  was  one  of  our  neighbours  in  the  city 
of  Kianfu.  His  grandmother  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  us,  and  during  her 
lifetime  he  could  not  come.  This  little  boy  came  into  the  meeting,  and  so 
mightily  did  the  Spirit  of  God  convict  him  that  he  just  knelt  at  the  form 
and  wept  and  wept.  It  was  no  ordinary  weeping.  He  wept  and  wept  until 
my  heart  was  burdened  for  him,  and  I  rose  and  went  beside  him  and  quoted 
a  few  words  of  Scripture  to  him.  As  I  knelt  beside  him  there  I  noticed,  on 
the  form,  two  little  pools  of  tears  the  dear  lad  had  wept  as  he  cried  before 
God  under  the  conviction  of  sin.” 

“If  the  sins  of  a  child  of  ten,”  Mr.  Lin  Shao-Yang  continues, 
“cause  him  to  weep  two  pools  of  tears,  w’e  may  ruefully  speculate 
as  to  the  number  of  lakes  that  would  be  formed  by  the  tears  of 
a  sinner  of  forty.”  He  adds  :  “Will  it  become  necessary  for  us 
Chinese  to  implore  the  Christian  West  to  help  us  to  save  our 
children  from  its  hysterical  missionaries?”  He  ends  by  quoting 
Archdeacon  Wilson,  and  other  English  educational  authorities, 
on  the  danger  of  emotional  religion  for  boys ;  and  he  commends 
their  books,  from  which  his  quotations  are  taken,  to  those 
w’ho  are  responsible  for  the  financing  of  missionary  expeditions 
to  heathen  lands. 

Lewis.  One  must  certainly  sympathise  here  with  Lin  Shao- 
Yang. 

Cathcart.  And  equally  when  he  quotes  with  approval  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eashdall,  who  writes  ;  “It  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  things  which  educated  men  are  ceasing  to  believe  at  home 
should  no  longer  be  taught  to  the  heathen  abroad.” 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUT 
MOVEMENT. 


“A  boy  is  a  fruitful  thing  for  a  thoughtful  spectator  to  contemplate.” 

So  wrote  John  Stuart  Blackie  in  his  Notes  of  a  Life.  How  fruitful 
a  thing  is  the  modern  boy  may  be  gauged  by  a  study  of  the 
developments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Boy  Scout  move¬ 
ment  ever  since  its  inception  six  years  ago.  Unfortunately  there 
is  still  a  large  number  of  sober-minded  people  who  are  convinced 
that  the  movement  is  an  insidious  attempt  to  foster  a  form  of 
militarism — that  it  exists  merely  to  give  boys  an  excuse  to  potter 
about  suburban  lanes  on  Saturday  afternoons  or  camp  out 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  hardly  very  edifying  or 
flattering  to  the  English  people  that  there  should  still  be  need 
for  explanation  of  the  purpose  underlying  the  Boy  Scout  organisa¬ 
tion.  The  “wideawake”  hat,  the  “shorts,”  and  the  staff  of  the 
Scouts  are  possibly  still  objects  of  ridicule.  In  themselves  these 
accoutrements  may  not  be  of  any  great  consequence — they  may 
even  inspire  amusement — but  they  are  not  an  end  but  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  end  is  being  reached  that 
must  reconcile  the  public  to  an  organisation  about  w^hose  useful¬ 
ness  there  can  be  no  question,  as  I  propose  to  show. 

Professor  Griffiths,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  recognised  that  Sir  Eobert  Baden-Pow’eU’s  praiseworthy 
organisation  held  great  possibilities  of  good  for  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  rising  generation.  The  learned  pro¬ 
fessor  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Scout  movement  was  rendering 
greater  service  than  the  complicated  State  machinery  in  preparing 
boys  for  the  struggles  of  life. 

It  is  only  when  one  looks  closely  into  the  working  of  the  Scout 
organisation  that  one  realises  how  carefully  it  has  been  designed 
to  help  lads  to  grow  into  valuable  and  useful  citizens.  Useful¬ 
ness  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  and 
each  year  sees  some  step  forw’ard  by  the  Association  in  their 
endeavour  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  lad  who 
becomes  a  Boy  Scout.  The  boy  who  has  received  a  scout  training 
can  claim  to  have  graduated  in  the  university  of  practical  life. 
His  schcol  teaching  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  knowledge 
obtained  as  a  Scout.  The  defects  of  the  present  system  of 
education  are  grave  and  palpable.  The  majority  of  boys  are 
turned  adrift  from  school  at  their  most  impressionable  age.  The 
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Scout  movement  picks  up  a  boy’s  teaching  just  at  that  moment 
in  his  life  when  knowledge  counts  for  something  more  than  the 
bookishness  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  First  of  all,  there 
is  character-training  to  bring  out  perseverance,  hardihood,  pluck, 
and  skill.  Then  he  is  taught  how  to  get  and  keep  himself  fit, 
how  to  assist  his  fellows  in  times  of  emergency  and  otherwise, 
how  successfully  to  pursue  some  art  or  craft,  how  to  be  ready 
to  turn  his  hand  to  anything  from  cooking  a  hunter’s  stew  to 
felling  a  tree.  In  this  connection  Sir  Eobert  has  stated  that  “1 
am  very  anxious  to  extend  the  development  of  handicrafts  among 
the  Scouts  in  all  parts  of  the  country.” 

Now,  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Scout  movement 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  nothing  can  excel  in  usefulness  the 
development  by  which  a  boy  is  encouraged  to  take  up  hobbies 
and  handicrafts  w’hich  may  be  useful  in  gaining  for  him  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  value  of  this  training  can  hardly  be  accounted  too 
highly  when  one  remembers  the  large  army  of  casual  labourers 
which  go  to  make  up  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed — workaday 
misfits,  who,  mayhap,  have  never  had  the  chance  of  acquiring 
the  elements  of  any  trade. 

‘‘We  want  to  help  boys,”  the  Executive  of  the  Association  say, 
‘‘on  leaving  school  to  escape  the  evils  of  blind-alley  occupations, 
e.g.,  van  and  messenger  boys,  new'spaper  carriers,  caddies,  etc., 
such  as  give  the  boy  a  wage  for  the  moment,  but  leave  him 
stranded  without  any  trade  or  handicraft  to  pursue  when  he  is 
a  man.”  Tracing  the  development  of  the  last  few'  years,  the 
student  of  the  movement  will  have  observed  that  increasing  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  making  of  craftsmen,  and  the  list  of 
subjects  for  which  badges  of  proficiency  are  aw'arded  is  formidable. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  department  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  turned  to  the  practical  use  of  boys  but  is  represented  in  that 
list.  It  already  numbers  no  less  than  fifty -two  and  others  are  in 
contemplation !  Here  is  a  list  of  the  crafts  for  w'hich  the  boys 
wear  distinctive  badges  on  both  sleeves  of  their  Scout  shirts, 
after  having  passed  a  rather  stiffish  examination  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  subject  : — Ambulance,  airman,  bee-farmer,  basket-worker, 
blacksmith,  boatman,  bugler,  carpenter,  clerk,  cook,  cyclist, 
dairyman,  electrician,  engineer,  farmer,  fireman,  gardener,  handy¬ 
man,  horseman,  interpreter,  laundryman,  leather- worker,  mason, 
miner,  marksman,  master-at-arms,  missioner,  musician,  natur¬ 
alist,  pathfinder,  pilot,  photographer,  pioneer,  piper,  plumber, 
poultry-farmer,  printer,  prospector,  sea  fisherman,  signaller, 
stalker,  surveyor,  telegraphist,  tailor,  textile-worker,  wood¬ 
man,  etc. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some — and  even  by  those  connected  with 
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tlie  inovemeut — tliat  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to  have  so  many 
liandicraft  sections  and  badges,  because  it  creates  a  “pot-hunting  ’’ 
feeling  among  the  boys.  My  view  is  that  this  does  not  apply 
to  Scouts.  A  lad  may  possibly  join  the  organisation  with  a  kind 
of  “licking  creation”  idea  and  a  determination  to  obtain  all  the 
badges  possible,  but  a  few  months’  work  rapidly  dispels  any 
delusions  he  may  have  on  the  subject.  Each  handicraft  section 
calls  for  careful  attention.  To  gain  a  badge  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  reading  up  the  subject  and  answering  a  question  or 
two.  It  means  very  careful  attention,  and  a  Scout  must  satisfy 
his  examiner  (a  practical  man  in  each  individual  subject)  that 
he  knows  the  essential  principles  of  the  work  and  can  apply  them 
to  practical  use.  These  proficiency  badges  are  issued  only  after 
months  of  toil — work  done  at  technical  schools  or  as  a  result  of 
personal  teaching.  Now,  the  Scoutmaster  is  in  an  extremely 
favourable  position  to  know  the  qualities  of  the  boys  under  his 
direction.  He  tests  their  intelligence  in  a  practical  manner  every 
time  he  goes  with  them,  and  consequently  has  far  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  gauging  the  particular  bent  of  each  boy  than  the  school¬ 
master,  who  only  knows  his  pupils  at  their  lessons.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  even  the  average  parent  understands  his  child  as  well 
as  the  Scoutmaster  does,  for  the  father  and  mother  are  naturally 
biased  in  favour  of  their  offspring.  They  exaggerate  the  value  of 
any  act  of  intelligence  or  cleverness  he  may  show',  and  are  naturally 
inclined  to  be  indulgent  to  his  weaknesses.  The  Scoutmaster 
who  has  a  great  number  of  boys  under  his  control  is  free  from  this 
natural  bias,  and  therefore  better  able  to  form  a  sound  opinion 
of  the  qualifications  of  a  boy. 

Eeview'ing  this  important  section  of  the  Scout  movement,  let 
me  examine  a  few'  of  the  handicraft  badges  and  see  what  sort  of 
a  test  a  boy  must  pass  in  any  particular  subject.  Taking  the 
surveyor’s  badge,  I  find  that  he  must  map  correctly  from  the 
country  itself  the  main  features  of  half  a  mile  of  road,  with  440 
yards  each  side,  to  a  scale  of  two  feet  to  the  mile,  and  afterwards 
redraw’  the  same  map  from  memory.  He  must  measure  the 
heights  of  a  tree,  telegraph  pole,  and  church  steeple,  describing 
the  methoTd  adopted  ;  measure  width  of  a  river  and  distance  apart 
of  tw'o  objects  a  knowm  distance  away  and  unapproachable ;  be 
able  to  measure  a  gradient,  understand  what  is  meant  by  H.E., 
V.I.,  R.F.,  contours,  conventional  signs  of  ordnance  survey  and 
scales.  Or,  if  he  aspires  to  the  engineer’s  decoration  he  must 
make  and  repair  some  of  the  simpler  tinware  articles  in  common 
use ;  chip  and  file  a  small  surface  of  cast-iron  ;  forge  wrought  iron 
to  simple  forms,  viz.,  “S”  hook,  ring,  staple,  hold-fast,  or  pipe- 
hook;  forge  and  temper  a  drill  or  chipping  chisel,  fit  and  braze 
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two  pieces  of  wrought  iron  together;  explain  the  names,  uses, 
and  construction  of  metal  work  tools  and  apparatus  in  common 
use,  and  give  reason  for  shapes,  cutting  angles,  etc.,  of  tools; 
explain  the  composition  and  properties  of  solders,  fluxes,  and 
metals ;  be  familiar  with  ordinary  workshop  practices  and 
processes. 

Take  an  aspirant  for  the  carpenter’s  badge.  One  learns  that 
he  must  be  able  to  shute  and  glue  a  four-foot  straight  joint,  make 
a  housing,  tenon  and  mortice  and  halved  joint,  grind  and  set  a 
chisel  and  plane  iron ;  make  a  dove-tailed  locked  box ,  or  a  table 
or  a  chair.  Or,  if  the  lad  seeks  to  wear  the  electrician’s  badge 
he  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  rescue  and  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  persons  insensible  from  shock ;  be  able  to  make  a  simple 
electro-magnet ;  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  simple  battery 
cells  and  the  working  of  electric  bells  and  telephones,  and  finally 
be  able  to  remedy  fused  wires  and  repair  broken  connections. 
The  Scout  printer  is  also  expected  to  be  able  to  pass  a  rather 
severe  test  before  he  can  w'ear  the  coveted  badge. 

One  could  go  through  the  whole  list  of  handicrafts  and  find 
similar  exacting  requirements  before  the  examiner  is  justified  in 
giving  a  “pass.”  For  instance,  much  is  expected  of  a  winner 
of  the  handyman’s  badge.  He  must  be  able  to  paint  a  door, 
whitewash  a  ceiling,  repair  gas-fittings,  tap-w’ashers,  sash-lines, 
window  and  door  fastenings,  replace  gas-mantles  and  electric 
light  bulbs,  hang  pictures  and  repair  blinds,  lay  carpets,  mend 
clothing  and  upholstery,  do  small  furniture  and  china  repairs, 
and  sharpen  knives.  Then  there  is  the  prospector,  who,  according 
to  the  regulations,  must  be  able  to  identify  twenty  different 
minerals  and  the  same  number  of  fossils,  and  know  to  what  period 
the  latter  belong.  One  need  not  continue  this  line  further  in 
order  to  recognise  that  there  is  a  very  real  educational  side  to  the 
Scout  movment — a  side  which  is  unknown  to,  or  overlooked  by, 
the  majority  of  the  public.  Prof.  Griffiths,  at  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting,  regretted  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  children 
in  schools  were  able  to  share  its  benefits.  Education,  he  pointed 
out,  should  be  mainly  directed  to  making  the  character  and 
intellect  of  the  child  so  much  better  than  his  knowledge ;  that 
desire  for  knowledge  wmuld  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
shown  by  the  Scout’s  training. 

The  Boy  Scout  is  taught  how  to  make  all  sorts  of  things — from 
a  basket  to  an  aeroplane.  He  may  learn  how  to  start  a  fire  without 
matches  or  to  sail  a  yacht ;  how  to  find  his  way  through  and  map 
out  a  strange  country,  to  bridge  a  river  from  trees  that  grow  on 
its  bank,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  the  organisation  covers  all  human 
activities  :  training  the  hand  and  the  eye,  the  faculties  of  observa- 
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/{ion  and  inquiry,  and  the  highest  attributes  of  intelligence  and 
/  self-sacrifice. 

In  July  last,  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  opened  a  Scoutcraft 
Exhibition  in  the  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  which  was  in 
progress  for  a  week.  Here  there  was  displayed  the  clever  handi¬ 
crafts  of  Scouts  who  had  assembled  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  was  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  value  of  the 
movement  in  its  endeavours  to  fit  the  boy  of  humble  birth  (more 
particularly)  ultimately  to  become  a  useful  and  good  citizen.  As 
Prince  Alexander  observed  in  his  inaugural  speech  at  that  exhibi¬ 
tion,  it  showed  that  the  movement  had  been  of  material  value  in 
modern  times  in  teaching  boys  handicrafts  and  thus  becoming 
somewhat  of  a  substitute  for  the  apprenticeship  system  that  had 
now  to  such  a  large  extent  passed  away. 

The  movement  is  having  a  marked  effect  upon  the  ordinary 
curriculum  which  obtains  in  schools  all  over  the  country,  and 
authorities  have  realised  that  character  training  should  be  included 
in  the  modern  system  of  education.  The  schools  have  scholastic 
training,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  man’s  career  success¬ 
ful,  and  the  aim  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  to  give  that 
complement  to  the  school  training.  The  value  of  this  system 
of  training  cannot  be  set  too  high  when  regard  is  had  to  the 
percentage  of  lads  who  leave  school  to  drift  into  the  ranks  of 
casual  employment,  simply  because  they  have  never  had  a  chance 
of  acquiring  the  elements  of  a  skilled  trade.  A  Boy  Scout  is 
never  likely  to  become  one  of  the  submerged  tenth,  because  his 
training  enables  him  to  find  a  useful  place  in  the  work  of  the 
world. 

“There  are  now,”  according  to  the  Chief  Scout,  “fifty  centres 
where  education  authorities  were  running  continuation  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools  entirely  for  Boy  Scouts.  The  experiment  had  been 
pre-eminently  successful.  .  .  .  They  were  touching  all  classes 
of  schools,  and  it  w’as  being  found  by  the  authorities  that  they 
could  teach  character  by  the  Scout  method  in  the  schools,  in 
addition  to  the  bookwork.  There  were  now  a  great  number  of 
Scouts  beginning  to  pass  out  of  their  ranks  into  the  world,  and 
the  reports  as  to  how  they  had  got  on  had  been  most  encouraging. 
There  was  a  practical  demand  for  them  among  employers  of 
labour.” 

A  short  while  ago  Sir  Robert  addressed  a  conference  of  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  Midlands  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  movement  in 
its  relation  to  industry,  and  suggested  that  corps  of  Boy  Scouts 
might  with  advantage  be  started  in  connection  with  every  big 
works  factory.  The  suggestion  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  one, 
but  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  lad  that  his  training  should 
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be  commenced  before  lie  reached  the  works.  At  the  same  time,\ 
it  is  conceivable  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  eni-  \ 
ployers  of  labour  to  encourage  parents  to  induce  their  sons  to 
become  Scouts  by  giving  preference  to  those  who  have  been  trained 
as  Scouts.  Obviously,  too,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  industry. 
Boys  who  have  spent  their  leisure  hours  in  the  open  air,  and 
whose  physical  development  has  consequently  been  promoted,  are 
likely  to  be  more  healthy  than  those  who  have  lounged  about  town 
pavements. 

How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  movement  developed  with 
respect  to  this  important  branch  of  its  organisation — the  making 
of  craftsmen?  For  answer  I  will  deal  with  a  few  of  the  handi¬ 
craft  badges  w'hich  have  been  instrumental  in  the  raising  of 
specialist  troops  and  patrols.  Take  the  fireman’s  badge,  for 
example.  Three  years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  this  handicraft 
would  permit  of  a  useful  and  important  development.  Accordingly, 
a  scheme  for  training  the  lads  in  fire-fighting  and  the  saving  of 
life  and  property  was  initiated.  That  was  in  1910,  and  the  idea 
has  been  taken  so  seriously  by  the  boys  that  no  fewer  than  10,000 
fire  badges  have  been  awarded,  3,000  of  them  during  last  year! 

A  few  months  ago  Commander  Lionel  de  L.  Wells,  the  late 
popular  Chief  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  Headquarters’  Staff  of  the  Boy  Scout  Association  in 
order  to  further  develop  the  fire-fighting  side  of  the  organisation 
and  activity.  Few  outside  the  movement  have  any  idea  of  the 
real  hard  work  and  persevering  effort  that  a  lad  has  to  put  in 
before  he  can  obtain  the  fire  badge.  The  badge  consists  of  a 
“flame”  in  a  ring,  and  indicates  that  the  wearer  has  passed  tests 
in  the  use  of  hydrants,  escapes,  ladders,  life-saving  “shutes,” 
jumping  sheets,  and  fire-extinguishers.  He  must  also  have  learnt 
the  use  of  the  fireman’s  “lift,”  the  art  of  dragging  injured  persons 
from  a  burning  building  without  inflicting  more  than  the  minimum 
of  pain  and  further  injury ;  how  to  climb  to  the  room  of  endan¬ 
gered  buildings,  or  to  the  windows  of  rooms  from  w'hich  persons 
may  be  seeking  to  escape,  the  quickest  means  of  passing  buckets 
of  water,  as  well  as  the  most  effective  methods  of  applying  the 
available  water  supply.  Further,  the  lad  has  to  prove  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  best  and  safest  way  to  enter  burning  buildings,  and 
to  work  in  fumes  that,  to  an  untrained  person,  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  death.  Those  who  know  the  awful  scenes  that 
sometimes  occur  when  horses  are  imprisoned  in  a  burning  building 
will  know  how  valuable  is  the  training  every  wearer  of  the  “flame” 
badge  has  received  in  methods  of  rescuing  animals  from  burning 
stalls.  Others  who  remember  cases  in  which  jumping  sheets  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  jumpers,  owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
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part  of  would-be  helpers,  will  appreciate  the  instruction  given  the 
lads  in  this  work,  and  in  forming  a  cordon  to  keep  back  crowds. 
All  this  the  youngsters  who  have  the  fire  badge  have  learned,  and 
it  will  be  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Commander  Wells  to  train 
thousands  more. 

A  glance  through  the  records  shows  that  many  of  the  lads  have 
already  saved  life  or  property  at  fires,  and  have  been  specially 
rewarded  for  the  work.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  every  village 
where  there  are  Boy  Scouts  there  will  be  lads  able  and  willing 
to  deal  intelligently  with  a  fire,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  brigade. 
What  this  means  in  country  districts  only  those  who  have  seen  the 
chaos  and  incapacity  which  prevail  on  the  outbreak  of  a  fire  will 
understand.  The  lads  have  had  specially  designed  for  them  a 
portable  engine  and  appliances,  and  those  who  wish  to  help  can 
do  most  for  the  lads  and  the  community  by  supplying  each  unit 
of  the  organisation  with  one  of  these  outfits. 

With  such  results  as  it  is  possible  to  record  of  the  original 
Scouts  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  has  been  a  big 
development  with  respect  to  training  lads  in  sea-craft.  What 
high  road  and  hedgerow  are  to  the  Boy  Scout,  wave  and  weather 
are  to  his  ally.  The  Sea  Scout  is  taught  to  handle  boats,  to  splice 
ropes,  both  wire  and  hemp,  to  take  bearings,  to  read  signals, 
besides  a  host  of  other  things.  His  work,  indeed,  is  more  arduous 
and  more  risky  than  that  of  the  land  Scout.  It  makes  high 
demands  on  both  courage  and  endurance ;  it  tends  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  readiness.  Sea  scouting  is  by  no 
means  a  nursery  game.  Already  it  has  made  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  of  efficiency.  The  disaster  which  befel  a  troop  of  South 
London  scouts  in  August,  1912,  when  five  of  the  lads  were  drowned 
through  the  capsizing  of  a  cutter,  will  doubtless  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  most  people.  So,  too,  will  the  disaster  which 
occurred  on  Whit  Monday,  when  six  Scouts  lost  their  lives 
at  Oulton  Broad.  None  the  less,  the  movement  has  main¬ 
tained  its  popularity,  and  troops  are  springing  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  whether  on  or  near  the  coast,  or  in  places  inland 
so  long  as  access  is  available  to  a  reservoir  or  lake  of  some 
description.  The  great  need  is,  of  course,  for  boats  upon  which 
a  practical  training  can  be  given.  Already  public-spirited  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  organisation  have  come  forward  and  supplied  either 
discarded  cutters  or  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  suitable  craft, 
hilt  more  are  urgently  needed. 

A  short  while  ago  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  (who  is  the 
Chief  of  the  Sea  Scouts’  branch  of  the  organisation)  and  his 
staff,  which  includes  a  number  of  well-known  naval  officers,  put 
into  circulation  a  series  of  new  regulations  which  provide  that 
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the  Sea  Scouts  may  either  wear  the  ordinary  and  familiar  scout 
uniform  or  a  blue  serge  costume  and  bluejacket’s  cap.  There 
are  special  badges,  too,  for  Sea  Scouts  who  can  qualify  as  boat¬ 
men,  swimmers,  rescuers,  watchmen,  pilots,  and  sea  fishermen. 
To  be  a  watchman,  for  instance,  a  boy  must  know  every  rock 
and  shoal  within  the  five-fathom  line  on  a  four-mile  stretch  of 
coast  near  his  headquarters.  He  must  know  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides,  the  set  of  currents  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  danger 
spots  to  bathers  and  visitors,  the  best  landing-place  for  boats, 
the  lighthouses,  beacons,  storm  signals,  coastguard  stations,  life¬ 
boats,  rocket  apparatus,  and  so  on.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in 
his  instructions  for  training,  lays  stress  on  a  knowledge  of 
swimming,  rescuing,  boat  management,  and  naval  history.  He 
urges  the  desirability  of  having  a  hulk  or  guardship,  or  of  fitting 
up  a  barge  in  a  river,  or  of  hiring  a  clubroom  on  shore.  Whether 
boys  finally  take  to  the  sea  as  a  profession  or  not,  nothing  but 
good  can  come  of  the  training  they  receive  once  they  decide  to 
become  Sea  Scouts. 

In  a  movement  of  this  description,  when  so  much  propaganda 
work  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  public 
of  the  slightest  connection  between  armaments  and  scouting,  1 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  suggest  a  consideration  of  the  Sea  Scout 
question  froni  the  point  of  view  of  an  invaded  people.  Mr. 
Warington  Baden-Powell,  K.C.,  the  eminent  Admiralty  lawyer 
and  brother  of  the  Chief  Scout,  recently  published  a  small 
brochure  on  sea  scouting,  and  pointed  out  how  sharp-eyed  boys 
along  the  coast,  trained  as  to  what  was  required  of  them,  could 
do  valuable  work.  He  suggests  that  in  the  event  of  war  every 
headland,  cliff,  creek,  and  harbour  might  find  employment  for 
the  keen-eyed  Sea  Scout,  who  would  be  properly  instructed  how 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  telegraph  if  emergency  should  arise.  I 
anticipate  that  many  who  read  this  article  wdll  be  provoked  to 
remark  that  the  idea  is  far-fetched  and  unnecessary,  but  a  little 
thought  will  bring  the  assurance  that  even  though  the  Sea  Scout 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  help  towards  the  protection  of  his 
country,  in  times  of  peace  he  may  follow  the  pursuit  with  benefit 
to  himself  and  his  fellows. 

In  the  sphere  of  education  the  Scout  movement  has  effected 
wondrous  changes.  One  has  only  to  study  the  boy  w’hen  he  comes 
under  the  influence  of  this  movement  to  be  really  amazed  at  the 
avidity  for  knowdedge  w'hich  he  displays.  And  the  cause?  Well, 
let  us  call  it  a  point  of  contaet,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term. 
Take  any  lad,  discover  his  point  of  contact,  and  you  create  the 
real  desire  and  enthusiasm  for  an  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Early 
educational  methods  located  this  point  of  contact  in  the  seat  of 
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the  lad’s  trousers,  but  any  Scoutmaster  will  declare  that  it  lies 
in  his  imagination.  Education  authorities  all  over  the  country 
are  now  recognising  the  truth  of  the  newer  theory  and  believe  they 
see  in  it  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  continuation  classes. 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  several 
other  large  centres  now’  include  scouts’  technical  classes  as  a 
successful  part  of  their  educational  programme.  Prominent 
schools  proclaim  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  movement 
and  declare  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  interests 
of  the  age,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  schoolmaster  and  scout¬ 
master  will  be  a  mighty  power  throughout  the  land.  Dr.  Rouse, 
Headmaster  of  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  avers  that,  intellectually, 
scouting  has  shown  us  the  one  w’ay  for  reform  :  — 

“Our  schools  are  too  bookish,  they  do  not  lead  up  to  life,  or,  indeed,  to 
anything  except  examinations,  unless  by  accident.  But  scouting  has  shown 
us  many  things  any  boy  can  learn  to  do  with  his  hands,  and  how  this 
handiwork  reacts  on  the  mind.  We  schoolmasters  may  now  take  the  hint, 
and  use  bodily  action  in  all  our  intellectual  work  until  the  mind  is  trained 
to  act  by  itself.  .  .  .” 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  himself  became  schoolmaster  when 
he  inaugurated  his  farm  school  at  Buckhurst  Place,  Sussex.  It 
was  started  two  years  ago,  and  already  the  results  achieved  have 
surpassed  all  expectations.  At  this  farm  boys  who  are  ill-fitted 
or  indisposed  for  a  sedentary  career  are  trained  for  work  upon 
the  land.  They  are  also — and  this  is  a  matter  of  no  less  im¬ 
portance — trained  in  those  habits  of  discipline,  courage,  and 
self-control  by  means  of  which  alone  a  fine  sterling  character  can 
be  produced.  There  are  some  forty  of  them  in  all  at  the  present 
moment.  Fine,  healthy  lads  they  are — well  housed  in  a  capital 
building,  wTth  a  small  farmstead  and  about  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  which  are  now  under  cultivation. 

The  curriculum  is  varied.  There  are  lessons  in  practical  farm¬ 
ing,  lessons  in  market-gardening,  lessons  in  carpentry — all  under 
the  tuition  of  competent  instructors,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  teach 
the  boys  to  do  things  for  themselves.  Then,  too,  there  are  small 
allotments,  “homesteads'”  they  are  called,  each  consisting  of  a 
couple  of  acres,  and  each  of  these  allotments  is  farmed  out  to 
a  patrol  of  eight  boys.  Each  group  keeps  an  account  with  a 
central  bank  belonging  to  the  institution^  and  thus  a  friendly 
rivalry  is  produced,  while  the  equally  necessary  lesson  of  co¬ 
operation  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The  boys  have  a  “Court  of 
Honour,”  which  inquires  into  the  offences  of  misdemeanants  and 
awards  sentences  for  w’rong-doing.  Before  being  entered  at 
Buckhurst  a  boy  is  expected  to  have  completed  his  ordinary  school 
education.  In  other  w’ords,  he  should  not  be  under  fifteen. 
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The  Other  day  Sir  Kobert  Baden-Powell  inspected  a  poultry- 
farm  where  butter  is  made,  and  bees  are  kept  at  lioe  Green  Farm, 
Sandon,  Hertfordshire.  The  lads  number  only  a  dozen,  and  they 
hail  from  Stepney,  East  Ham,  Edmonton,  and  Birmingham. 
They  were  sent  by  the  Scouts’  Industrial  Association  to  Sandon 
to  conduct  the  farm,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  and 
the  lads  will  work  on  it  for  four  years.  They  are  up  at  six  in 
the  morning  to  accomplish  a  full  day’s  work.  In  their  workshop 
is  machinery  for  making  their  own  implements.  They  have 
erected  over  a  dozen  hen  houses  and  a  large  shed.  In  addition 
to  their  ordinary  domestic  duties,  consisting  of  scrubbing,  bed¬ 
making,  and  so  forth,  they  make  pastry  and  jam.  So  satisfactory 
has  the  experiment  proved,  that  other  Boy  Scout  farms  are  con¬ 
templated.  After  a  first  year  the  Scouts  become  useful  in  harvest 
work  and  are  taught  to  ride  horses  and  to  work  the  manual  fire- 
engine  in  conjunction  wdth  the  village  patrols  of  Scouts. 

Side  by  side  with  this,  scouting  has  found  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  most  public  and  secondary  schools.  Both  the  head¬ 
masters  of  Clayesmore  School  at  Pangbourne  and  the  Harrow 
County  School  believe  that  scouting  is  the  greatest  moral  influence 
a  boy  can  command — “the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  interpreted  for 
schoolboys.”  It  is  common  knowledge  that  education  authorities 
all  over  the  country  are  recognising  the  Scout  movement  as  an 
aid  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  it  will  be  within  the  memory  of 
most  of  my  readers  that  General  Baden-Powell  was  recently 
invited  to  discuss  his  movement  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Whitehall.  The  educational  potentialities  of  the 
whole  scheme  are,  indeed,  so  great  that  several  Continental 
Governments  have  recently  appointed  schoolmasters  to  journey 
to  England  so  that  they  may  study  and  report  upon  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  incorporating  scouting  into  their  national  education. 
Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  the  definite  incorporation  of  scout¬ 
ing  into  the  life  of  elementary  schools  would  be  a  breath  of 
inspiration  to  teachers  and  scholars  alike ;  the  teacher  would  find 
a  help  to  that  healthy  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  which  are 
so  difficult  to  establish ;  and  the  scholar  would  find  that  in  scout- 
craft  his  deepest  instincts  are  ministered  unto.  Six  years  of 
experiment  have  proved  that  Sir  Robert’s  ideas  are  practicable — 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  inspire  the  boys  with  an  enthusiasm 
absolutely  unknown  to  others  of  their  class  outside. 

A  side  of  the  organisation  w’hich,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
has  affected  the  population  of  every  corner  of  the  globe  is  the 
training  which  a  Scout  undergoes  for  public  service.  “To  serve” 
is  the  best  of  all  traditions,  and  in  these  days,  when  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  general  desire  among  all  classes  to  get  something 
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for  nothing,  it  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  find  that  there  is  a  class 
who  not  only  refuse  to  receive  something  for  nothing  themselves, 
but  actually  do  things  for  the  general  public  without  expecting 
or  taking  any  reward  for  such  service. 

The  Scout  Law  demands  of  its  disciples  that  they  shall  each 
do  at  least  one  good  turn  every  day,  no  matter  how  small  or 
large  it  is.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly 
a  person  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  who  has  not  received  some 
assistance  at  the  hands  of  a  Boy  Scout.  Nor  is  it  surprising, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  if  every  Scout  in  Great  Britain  alone 
did  his  minimum  of  one  good  turn  per  day,  every  soul  in  the 
British  Isles  would  have  received  one  such  attention,  and  the 
large  majority  two ! 

Three  years  ago  Lord  Haldane  realised  the  virtue  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  movement — it  was  then  about  three  years  old.  He 
saw  in  it  “a  great  national  asset,”  and  there  are  few,  I  make 
bold  to  say,  who  would  question  that  estimate  of  its  value.  When 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  in  South  Africa,  he  has  related,  he 
met  Boy  Scouts  in  every  town,  “always  to  the  front  and  always 
taking  a  pride  in  any  work  which  they  were  called  upon  to  do  ” ; 
and  this  is  the  experience  of  everyone  who  has  come  into  contact 
with  them,  as  I  have  previously  shown. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  employers  have  also  begun  to  realise 
the  value  of  the  scout  training  and  to  look  out  for  boys  who  have 
gone  through  it.  The  trustworthiness,  the  alertness  of  mind, 
the  handiness  and  resource  of  the  Scout  are  qualities  worth  covet¬ 
ing  and  worth  paying  for,  and  they  are  qualities  that  the 
elementary  school  does  not  inculcate  very  successfully. 

Another  circumstance  which  illustrates  the  breadth  of  the  Scout 
organisation  is  its  policy  of  emigration.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  emigration  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  movements  of  the 
day,  and  though  the  work  of  co-ordinating  and  controlling  it  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  there  is  every  sign  that  developments  are  taking 
place  which  will  result  in  its  recognition  as  one  of  the  best  means 
of  solving  social  and  imperial  problems.  Several  small  parties 
of  Scout  emigrants  have  set  sail  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  lads  are  sent  out  with  Government-assisted  passages,  which 
include  the  guarantee  of  a  situation  on  arrival.  The  first  of 
these  groups  was  made  up  entirely  of  country  boys.  They  were 
all  strong,  sturdy  youngsters  whose  average  age  was  about  17, 
and  all  had  expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate.  When  a  Boy  Scout 
makes  up  his  mind  to  emigrate  every  help  is  rendered  him  by  the 
Scout  Commissioner  for  Emigration.  When  the  lads  disembark 
in  Australia  they  have  two  supports  to  back  them — the  Govern¬ 
ment  guarantee  of  employment  and  the  Scout  machinery,  which, 
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if  necessary,  keeps  the  lads  in  touch  with  those  who  are  wanting 
workers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Boy  Scouts’  Association,  Captain 
Wade,  explained  to  me  that  the  boys  emigrated  are  the  best 
possible  type,  as  the  Overseas  Governments  will  not  assist  the 
passage  of  weaklings.  “I  question,”  he  added,  “whether  we 
should  be  justified  in  sending  out  the  worst  of  our  boy  population, 
before  at  least  the  boys  had  had  some  training  in  farm  life  in 
this  country,  and  this  we  have  not  at  present  sufficient  funds 
to  give.  At  our  training  farm  in  Sussex,  however,  a  few  ‘  scholar¬ 
ships  ’  have  already  been  endowed,  by  means  of  which  poor  boys 
may  secure,  free  of  charge,  efficient  training  for  farm  life  in 
England  or  abroad.  We  hope  to  extend  the  class  of  lads  as 
development  of  this  branch  of  our  work  proceeds.” 

Five  years  have  now  passed  since  the  movement  was  in¬ 
augurated,  and  the  work  of  organisation  has  been  successful  in 
establishing  throughout  the  Empire  one  definite  movement.  The 
Scout  movement  is  now  not  only  Imperial,  but  universal,  and  it 
is  not  only  vast  and  extensive,  but  it  is  growing  with  a  rapidity 
and  a  strength  that  has  never  hitherto  characterised  any  innova¬ 
tion,  either  for  the  younger  or  the  older  generation.  It  is  possible 
to  believe  that  when  the  historian  of  this  age  comes  to  review  its 
salient  events  he  will  point  to  the  Boy  Scout  movement  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  and  significant  developments  of  twentieth- 
century  civilisation — developments  which  are,  to  use  Lord  Bose- 
bery’s  famous  phrase,  “for  the  betterment  of  the  nation’s 
•Manhood.” 


W.  Cecil  Price. 
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The  American  Congress  has  repealed  that  clause  of  the  law 
governing  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  which  gave  an  advantage 
to  American  coast-wise  shipping.  The  doing  away  with  this 
discrimination  was  accomplished  primarily  through  the  control 
exercised  over  a  congressional  majority  by  President  Wilson. 
He  w'as  assisted  by  public  sentiment  to  the  extent  that  a  number 
of  influential  newspapers  and  public  men,  regardless  of  party 
afiiliation,  advocated  such  repeal  in  the  belief  that  discrimination 
ill  favour  of  American  coast-wise  shipping  was  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  wdth  England.  He  was  also  helped  materially  by  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  among  the  voters  that  the  benefits  of  such  dis¬ 
crimination  would  go  largely  to  a  so-called  “shipping  trust,”  and 
also  that  it  was  a  ship  subsidy  in  disguise.  Anything  which 
promises  to  benefit  a  “trust”  is  unpopular,  and  a  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  energetically  opposed  to  ship  subsidies 
in  any  form.  Such  subsidies  have  been  strenuously  advocated  for 
some  years  past,  and  in  certain  instances  the  movement  has 
received  official  sanction,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rauch-talked-of  discrimination  in  canal  tolls  now 
repealed.  Congress  has  refused  any  gifts  to  the  American  merchant 
marine  interests,  whatever  might  be  the  guise  under  which  the 
appeal  w^as  made. 

The  law  repealing  the  discrimination  in  tolls  was  enacted  by 
Congress  after  a  long  and  bitter  controversy,  and  when  finally 
materialised  it  contained  qualified  and  definitive  clauses  of  which 
President  Wilson  did  not  approve,  for  Congress  made  it  the 
occasion  for  a  declaration  of  policy  or,  in  brief,  the  issuance  of 
a  w^arning  to  the  effect  that  this  action  should  not  be  considered 
as  establishing  a  precedent,  or  be  taken  as  the  yielding  of  a 
supreme  right  believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  United  States  to 
control  and  manage  the  Panama  Canal.  Many  distinguished  and 
able  lawyers  and  diplomats  did  not  agree  that  the  treaty  with 
England  was  violated,  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Doctor 
David  Jayne  Hill,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  more 
recently  American  Ambassador  to  Germany,  an  able  and  astute 
exjwunder  of  international  law  and  procedure. 

President  Wilson  most  plainly  stated  in  making  his  request 
to  Congress  that  toll  discrimination  should  be  done  away  with, 
that  he  was  not  putting  it  as  a  matter  of  a  wrong  to  be  righted, 
but  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  courteous  compliance  with  the  request 
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of  a  great  and  friendly  nation,  and  considering  the  divided  state 
of  public  opinion  in  America  concerning  this  matter,  it  may  well 
be  taken  as  such  by  the  English  people.  Any  smug  self-congratu¬ 
lation  over  an  alleged  acknowledgment  of  error  on  the  part  of 
America,  such  as  has  been  indulged  in  by  a  section  of  the  English 
Press,  is  out  of  place,  and  shows  a  sad  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  situation  as  it  is. 

A  more  important  feature  of  this  act  of  repeal  on  the  part  of 
Congress  than  even  the  tolls  controversy  itself  is  the  political 
significance  it  may  possess  for  the  man  w'ho  engineered  it.  There 
are  striking  indications  that  this  victory  in  Congress  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  political  strength  and  popularity 
of  President  Wilson  himself.  He  became  President  at  a  time 
when  his  party  had  long  been  out  of  power.  He  at  once  formed 
a  legislative  programme  which  would  have  staggered  a  more 
experienced  leader.  With  considerable  sagacity  and  a  realisation 
of  the  shortness  of  the  day  in  political  life,  he  forced  his  programme 
upon  a  party  somewhat  light-headed  over  victory  and  anxious 
to  conserve  the  party  strength  by  presenting  a  solid  front  to  the 
Opposition.  The  period  of  light-headedness  has  gone,  however, 
and  the  glamour  of  the  new  and  unaccustomed  has  passed  from 
over  the  vision  of  the  democratic  floor  leaders.  President  Wilson 
now  finds  critics  within  his  own  party,  and  partially  successful 
rebellions  against  the  autocratic  control  he  has  exercised  for  the 
past  year  are  now  not  infrequent.  He  has,  in  short,  reached  and 
passed  the  greatest  height  of  his  political  power. 

The  first  unmistakable  signs  of  this  weakening  of  his  hold 
is  the  form  in  which  the  Panama  tolls  discrimination  was  re¬ 
pealed.  To  the  political  weather  experts  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  the  barometer  shows  signs  of  falling,  and  if  history 
repeats  itself  the  fall,  once  begun,  will  accumulate  momentum 
on  its  way.  No  longer  has  the  President  but  to  express  his  will  and 
witness  its  immediate  accomplishment.  That  he  may  have 
realised  this  would  come  to  pass  is  not  impossible,  for  no  intelli¬ 
gent  man  who  has  studied  political  psychology  as  closely  as 
President  Wilson  could  fail  to  realise  the  inevitable  escape  in 
time  of  the  party  majority  in  Congress  from  his  strict  and  forceful 
guiding  hand.  To  use  a  homely  expression,  he  has  “made  hay 
while  the  sun  shone,”  and,  to  give  him  the  credit  that  should 
be  his,  he  probably  knew  that  to  carry  out  even  a  large  part 
of  his  political  programme  he  must,  as  the  old  frontiersmen  used 
to  say,  “go  while  the  going  is  good.”  He  has  accomplished  much 
of  what  he  started  out  to  do,  and  has  only  been  a  year  at  it.  Tt 
is  a  record  of  big  achievement,  for  even  if  he  has  to  fight  harder 
in  the  future  for  what  he  gets,  and  yield  to  a  greater  degree  of 
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compromise,  he  can  but  congratulate  himself  upon  the  distance 
already  covered  and  accept  the  waning  of  his  power  with  more 
or  less  philosophy. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  the  first  task  to  hand,  and  that 
was  accomplished  in  record  time.  There  are  serious  defects  in 
the  new  laws,  and  many  of  its  provisions  are  already  giving  cause 
for  serious  political  and  economic  criticism  and  controversy.  The 
schedules  themselves,  as  a  whole,  are  practically  out  of  politics, 
for  the  Kepublicans,  had  they  listened  to  wise  counsel  when  in 
power,  would  have  lowered  the  general  level  of  import  duties,  and 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  there  is  another  general  tariff  revision. 
In  fact,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  law  covering  the  whole 
field  at  once  will  ever  be  enacted  again.  Such  reform  or  changes 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable  will  probably  be  accomplished  piece¬ 
meal.  Some  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  law  have  not  been  received 
favourably  in  certain  localities.  In  a  recent  election  in  the 
Patterson  District  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
munity,  the  Government  suffered  a  heavy  loss  of  votes^  and  the 
tariff  was  the  sole  issue  at  the  poll.  The  serious  defect  in  the 
measure  from  the  Bepublican  point  of  view  is  that  the  Government 
revenue  from  Customs  promises  to  be  so  diminished  as  to 
require  heavy  taxation  in  other  directions. 

The  present  Democratic  administration  has  given  no  signs  of 
fulfilling  its  promises  of  economy  in  Government  expenditure, 
and  there  are  large  increases.  The  creation  of  numberless  com¬ 
missions  and  the  employment  of  an  army  of  new  people  investi¬ 
gating  and  regulating  private  business  is  running  the  national 
Budget  up  into  figures  never  before  reached.  Not  only  has  this 
system  of  government  proved  expensive,  but  it  is  a  source  of 
constant  irritation  and  complaint  to  those  engaged  in  the  legitimate 
enterprise  of  expanding  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  in 
organising  for  the  extension  of  American  foreign  trade.  For  some 
time  past,  and  now  more  than  ever,  industrial  combination  is 
under  the  ban  of  the  Government,  but  several  things  have  come 
to  pass  recently  in  Europe  which  may  soon  induce  hesitation  in 
this  campaign  against  American  business  organisations. 

A  number  of  suits  have  been  brought  in  the  past  in  the  United 
States  against  steamship  companies  charged  with  being  members 
of  the  so-called  “Atlantic  pool.”  This  same  Atlantic  pool  is  a 
mild  and  innocuous  form  of  industrial  combination  as  compared 
with  the  gigantic  amalgamations  which  have  recently  been  brought 
to  pass  in  Germany  and  England.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
American  Government  to  object  to  their  existence,  as  they  have 
the  full  sanction  of  the  Governments  of  the  countries  whose  flags 
they  fly,  and  in  the  case  of  Germany  the  Emperor  himself  is  said 
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to  have  taken  a  hand  in  bringing  about  the  combination.  These 
foreign  steamship  organisations  are  in  a  position  to  absolutely 
regulate  all  ocean  traffic  so  far  as  rates  and  sailings  are  concerned, 
the  world  over,  and  as  America  has  no  such  maritime  equipment 
as  would  enable  her  citizens  to  hold  their  own  against  such 
regulation,  it  must  perforce  be  accepted,  or  rather  ignored,  by 
Government  officials  seeking  violators  of  the  present  anti-trust 
laws,  and  the  still  more  drastic  regulations  now  proposed  in 
certain  Bills  before  Congress  which  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  present  administration. 

The  Old  World  has  long  ago  discovered  that  the  greatest  forces 
for  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  are  big  industrial  combinations 
commanding  unlimited  capital.  The  New  World,  now  needing 
foreign  trade  nearly  as  much  as  the  older  communities,  is  doing 
its  best  to  discourage  those  agencies  and  penalising  those  who 
have  built  them  up  to  their  present  effective  fighting  power. 

That  there  will  come  a  reaction  against  over-regulation  is  in¬ 
evitable,  and  signs  of  this  are  not  wanting.  Industrial  conditions 
in  the  United  States  are  not  particularly  good  at  the  moment,  and 
the  public  is  quick  to  lay  the  blame  upon  those  in  political  power, 
for  politics  and  business  have  become  so  interwoven  through  the 
mania  for  regulation  from  Washington,  that  any  and  all  of  the 
evils  of  industrial  depression  may  quite  plausibly  be  brought  to 
the  door  of  those  who  are  placing  increasingly  severe  legal  restric¬ 
tions  upon  business.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  imports  are 
now  increasing  more  rapidly  than  exports,  and  as  the  United 
States  is  a  debtor  nation,  paying  out  each  year  about  $600,000,000 
to  foreigners,  this  is  not  a  favourable  sign.  The  most  cheerful 
feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  harvests  of 
1914  promise  greater  returns  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  “bumper  ”  year. 

Figures  are  often  published  showing  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
America  has  decreased  by  a  certain  percentage  since  the  new  tariff 
went  into  force.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  decrease 
began  before  the  tariff  was  revised,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point 
as  being  less  controversial,  has  prevailed  the  world  over,  especi¬ 
ally  in  England,  thereby  proving  that  it  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  a  change  of  tariff  schedules  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  fact  has  practically  no  relation  thereto.  It  is  the  old  familiar 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  governed  the  world’s  affairs 
before  political  constitutions  were  devised,  which  causes  the  rise 
and  fall  in  prices,  and  man-made  tariffs  have  seldom  succeeded 
in  nullifying  its  operations  to  any  great  extent.  Any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Democrats  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
new  tariff  will  not  succeed,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  party  in 
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power  is  ever  on  the  defensive,  and  there  are  so  many  manifest 
crudities  and  ill-considered  features  of  the  law  needing  revision 
that  the  Eepublicans  will  find  plenty  of  legitimate  campaign 
thunder  in  the  situation.  The  question  of  tariff  schedules  has 
been  practically  eliminated  from  politics,  but  the  question  of 
principles  and  administration  will  always  constitute  material  for 
political  w^arfare. 

If  President  Wilson  is  anxious  as  to  the  political  future  state 
of  his  party,  he  must  find  many  disquieting  features  in  the  present 
situation.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  Mexican  Question 
will  muddle  along  to  some  sort  of  solution  which  will,  for  the  time 
at  least,  render  unnecessary  any  formidable  armed  invasion  of 
Mexico  by  the  United  States.  That  any  deep-laid  plan  has  been 
followed  from  the  beginning,  or  that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
have  had  any  definite  policy  dictated  by  material  interests,  as  has 
been  charged,  is  a  supposition  unworthy  of  discussion,  for  all 
evidence  and  knowledge  is  to  the  contrary.  The  elimination  of 
Huerta  has  been  the  one  condition  to  which  the  President  has 
obstinately  adhered,  and  he  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish 
liis  purpose.  That  he  over-estimates  the  self-governing  power  of 
the  people  of  Mexico  is  apparent.  That  he  is  laying  up  future 
disapix)intment  for  himself  if  he  expects  to  change  the  whole 
character  and  purpose  of  Mexican  government  immediately 
through  peaceful  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
is  equally  certain,  but  whatever  the  outcome,  be  it  short  of  armed 
invasion  on  a  large  scale,  he  will  apparently  justify  his  method 
of  handling  as  vexatious  a  situation  as  ever  arose  to  confound 
a  new’comer  into  high  office.  It  is  easy  for  political  opponents 
to  criticise,  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  anyone  else  could 
have  done  any  better,  or  even  as  well,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  American  nation  in  Mexican  affairs  is  concerned. 

The  one  big  question  now  left  for  Congress  to  dispose  of  before 
the  adjournment  for  the  summer  is  the  matter  of  anti-trust  legis¬ 
lation.  A  measure  is  now  before  that  body  which  has  the  approval 
of  the  President.  It  is  greatly  criticised  by  many  people,  regardless 
of  political  sympathies,  and  the  American  public  has  not  shown  a 
vivid  interest  in  the  idea  of  still  further  regulating  business  affairs 
by  political  commissions.  The  business  interests  of  the  country  are 
apparently  indifferent  to  what  may  be  done,  but  this  is  the 
indifference  of  hopelessness  or  sullen  resignation.  They  are  well 
aware  that  active  opposition  on  their  part  to  a  proposed  law  is 
often  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  law  would  be  a  good  one  and 
that  anything  they  could  do  would  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate 
their  troubles. 

In  course  of  time  the  present  activity  in  the  way  of  regulating 
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business  from  Washington  may  lead  to  the  only  logical  and  fair 
way  of  doing,  and  that  is  a  scheme  for  the  federal  incorporation 
of  all  concerns  conducting  an  inter- State  or  international  business. 
The  curse  of  State  regulation  will  then  abate^  and  some  sort  of 
a  uniformity  can  be  secured  in  the  treatment  by  the  Government 
of  industrial  enterprises.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  sheep 
can  be  separated  from  the  goats,  and  the  harmful  monopoly 
restricted  while  the  big  and  beneficial  industrial  enterprise  is 
allowed  full  scope  in  developing  the  possibilities  of  the  country  and 
establishing  American  foreign  trade  upon  all  fours  with  that  of 
competing  nations. 

In  the  coming  November  all  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  a  little  later  many  members  of  the  Senate,  are 
to  be  elected.  Coming  as  they  do  between  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  these  “off-year”  contests,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  always 
a  true  guide  to  the  real  state  of  public  opinion  in  political  affairs. 
Unfortunately  or  happily,  as  the  matter  may  be  viewed,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  lower  house  to  change  its  political  complexion 
at  such  times,  and,  with  a  lower  house  in  opposition  politically 
to  the  President  and  the  Senate,  legislation  is  achieved  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  as  a  rule  the  Bills  of  Supply  are  the  only  really 
important  measures  enacted  into  law.  Political  prophets  are  freely 
predicting  that  if  the  Republican  Party  is  reunited  at  the  polls 
in  November,  the  House  of  Representatives  which  comes  into 
existence  next  March  as  a  result  of  the  elections  this  autumn  will 
be  Republican.  The  driving  force  exerted  so  early  in  its  admini¬ 
stration  by  the  President  promises,  however,  to  accomplish  nearly 
all  the  most  important  measures  advocated  by  him,  either  in  the 
Session  now  in  progress  or  in  the  short  Session  of  next  winter. 
He  will  thus  have  made  a  record,  on  which  he  and  his  party  will 
have  to  be  judged  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1916,  before  there 
is  a  possible  turnover  in  the  House. 

If  the  Congressional  elections  this  year  result  in  maintaining 
a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House,  it  may  safely  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  voters  are  not  alarmed  as  to  the  outcome 
of  President  Wilson’s  legislative  programme,  and  that  they  have 
not  seriously  lost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  pull  the  country 
through  its  difficulties  with  credit  to  himself  and  safety  to  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House  be  returned  Republican,  it  will 
not  mean  necessarily  that  the  resentment  against  him,  his  policies 
and  his  actions  is  deep-seated  enough  to  guarantee  a  Republican 
victory  in  1916.  This  seeming  contradiction  is  explained  in  that 
the  off-year  elections  are  usually  contested  on  local  or  minor  issues, 
and  are  oft-times  influenced  by  temporary  reactions  against  the 
party  in  power,  which  frequently  follow  important  changes  in 
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national  policies.  The  voter  may  be  willing  to  express  his  dis¬ 
approval  at  an  election  which  does  not  mean  a  change  of  national 
administration,  whereas  if  the  life  of  the  party  was  at  stake  he 
would  hesitate  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  his  displeasure  as  to 
one  or  another  feature  of  a  national  administration  of  public 
allairs.  In  brief,  the  off-year  elections  are  fought  upon  details, 
personalities,  or  local  issues,  whereas  in  Presidential  elections 
the  bigger  question  of  the  control  of  the  Government  by  this  cr 
that  party  overshadows  everything  else. 

Should  the  Republicans  sink  their  differences  and  unite  upon 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  candidate  for  1916,  as  now  seems  possible, 
an  attack  will  be  made  upon  the  Democratic  Party  which  will 
be  almost  unparalleled  in  its  fierceness  and  for  the  compactness 
of  the  fighting  organisation.  The  Democratic  Party  before  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  was  elected  was  the  critic,  and  the  Republican  Party 
was  upon  the  defensive.  It  had  been  so  long  since  the  Democrats 
were  in  power,  that  their  sins  of  commission  and  omission  had 
faded  in  public  consciousness  and  the  sins  of  the  Republicans 
were  shining  marks.  It  will  be  very  different  two  years  from  now', 
for  the  Democrats  have  been  in  power,  and  from  the  day  of  their 
accession  they  have  been  inordinately  busy  under  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  President  Wilson,  He  has  given  his  followers  no 
time  to  meditate  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  policies,  and  where 
hesitation  made  itself  apparent  the  party  whip  has  been  used  with 
great  effect.  The  disposal  of  patronage  by  an  incoming  admini¬ 
stration  is  a  tempting  bait  to  induce  members  of  Congress  to 
remain  inside  the  administration  circle,  and  this  argument  has 
been  used  with  great  effectiveness  during  the  past  year  to  secure 
Congressional  assent  to  the  measures  proposed  by  President 
Wilson.  The  cream  of  this  patronage  is  now  skimmed,  however, 
and  personal  ambitions  within  the  party  are  making  themselves 
felt.  The  passage  of  any  important  law  generates  enmities  and 
party  dissensions  hard  to  reconcile.  This  is  all  the  more  true 
when  the  party,  as  in  the  present  case,  consists  largely  of  one 
nian  w'ho  has  dictated  its  policies  and  conducted  its  business 
single-handed.  President  Wilson’s  Cabinet  is  nothing  more  than 
a  background  for  his  own  personality.  The  functions  of  State, 
War,  and  Navy  are  directed  from  a  single  desk  rather  than  from 
the  Cabinet  table,  and  it  is  American  history  that  the  strong 
man  as  President,  who  ruled  individually  rather  than  through 
a  group  of  strong  men  about  him,  has  generally  split  his  party 
into  factions,  and  finally  gone  to  defeat  through  inability  to  carry 
all  the  load  himself.  The  American  political  system  does  not 
admit  for  long  of  a  dictator,  however  thoroughly  he  may  be 
disguised  as  a  “tribune  of  the  people.” 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


SIK  THOMAS  BEOWNE. 


Nine  people  out  of  ten  only  know  Sir  Thomas  Browne  as  the 
author  of  Religio  Medici,  and  if  they  have  read  that  work  but 
once  as  a  duty,  they  have  probably  voted  him  a  pedantic  old 
worthy,  and  discarded  further  acquaintance  with  him.  And 
perhaps  they  are  not  to  be  blamed,  for,  although  his  thought 
contains  an  elemental  beauty  of  its  own,  it  is  expressed  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  at  first  attract,  and  there  is  a  certain 
strain  of  self-satisfaction,  an  over-parade  of  humility,  which  is 
apt  to  repel  a  modern  reader.  Moreover,  it  is  often  forgotten 
that  the  Religio  Medici  was  not  intentionally  written  for  publica¬ 
tion,  but  was  forced  into  notoriety  by  the  issue  of  a  spurious 
copy,  so  that  a  pious  soul  may  well  be  forgiven  the  vanity  of 
humility  when  expressed  to  his  intimate  friends.  There  are 
fashions  in  literature  as  well  as  in  clothes,  and  when  the  style 
in  which  a  man  writes  is  outmoded,  he  is  likely  to  suffer  neglect : 
it  is  possible  that  the  paradoxical  brilliance  of  Mr.  Chesterton, 
to  take  a  modern  example,  may  prove  a  difficulty  to  a  future 
generation.  The  reading  of  some  w'riters  is  like  the  use  of  tobacco 
to  a  novice  ;  the  colouring  of  the  first  pipe  is  not  achieved  without 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  there  are  some  qualms  before  the  full 
pleasure  is  attained.  You  must  persevere  with  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  his  quaint  and  original  expression ; 
and  if  he  takes  you  by  the  buttonhole  in  the  market-place,  push 
him  not  aside  as  a  garrulous  old  bore,  but  listen  awhile  to  his 
strange  speech,  and  you  will  surely  find  that  he  is  an  acquaintance 
full  of  interesting  information.  His  contemporaries  took  kindly 
to  this  process  of  buttonholing,  and  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  volume 
of  his  speculations.  They  welcomed  the  man  who  could  pour 
forth  such  a  mass  of  curious  wisdom,  fact,  quotation,  learning, 
and  observation,  thinly  connected  together  by  a  semblance  of 
argument,  jewels  of  wisdom  in  a  setting  of  fable,  imperishable 
truths  wedged  in  a  bed  of  romance  like  flints  in  a  conglomerate 
rock.  His  very  disjointedness  pleased  them,  and  the  originality 
of  his  language  flattered  those  who  lived  in  an  age  of  literary 
conceits.  He  was  another  and  a  more  scientific  Burton,  with 
this  distinction,  that  he  based  his  philosophy  on  a  wdde  study  of 
the  universe,  and  not  solely  on  the  material  of  a  well-stored  library. 

Moreover,  the  English  tongue  itself  had  not  then  become 
crystallised  into  the  rhetorical ;  ponderous  imitations  of  the  Latin 
had  not  soothed  the  w’orld  by  their  Ciceronian  music,  and  the 
language  was  yet  in  the  making.  Elizabethan  fancy  w'as  still  at 
the  command  of  the  writer,  and  people  could  have  the  courage 
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to  be  quaint ;  they  could  coin  an  original  vocabulai-y  oi  theii-  own 
and  still  be  understood  by  the  cultivated.  Just  as  the  remains  of  the 
ssthetic  movement  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  may 
be  seen  in  modern  drawing-rooms,  so  what  had  been  an  euphuistic 
craze  in  the  time  of  Lyly  profoundly  inliueuced  the  letters  of  a 
later  day.  To  get  back  to  the  bedrock  of  simplicity  one  must 
read  Chaucer. 

It  was  under  this  curious  quaintness  of  diction  that  Sir  Thomas 
Brow'ne  veiled  his  singular  common  sense  and  an  acuteness  which 
was  strongly  mingled  with  credulity  and  superstition.  This  rare 
compound  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  his  mental  surroundings 
and  the  fashion  of  the  age.  From  a  modern  point  of  view  his 
profession  had  only  just  emerged  from  barber-chirurgeonry,  and 
jt  was  not  so  very  long  since  medical  science  had  discarded  the 
use  of  philters  and  charms,  and  become  distinct  from  alchemism. 
Though  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad,  and  had  found  official 
recognition  in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  still  experiment 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  a  man  could  enter  into  medical  practice 
with  little  knowledge  beyond  wTiat  the  reading  of  books  and  a 
slight  study  of  anatomy  gave  him. 

In  Browne’s  Vulgar  Errors  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  science 
talking  in  the  terms  of  a  mediaeval  magician.  He  ransacks  the 
ages  and  steeps  himself  in  the  learning  of  the  ancients  on  every 
subject,  however  trivial.  For  instance,  before  passing  his  own 
very  sensible  opinion  on  the  effect  of  lightning  he  pulls  down  his 
dusty  tomes  and  refers  to  Vicomercatus,  Tiberius,  Augustus, 
Porta,  and  Seneca,  boiled  down  in  his  own  fascinating  way,  and 
writes  a  masterly  paragraph  of  twenty -four  lines,  a  triumph  of 
compression  which  leaves  you  breathless,  partly  from  the  width 
of  its  range,  and  partly  from  the  use  of  such  words  as  “trisulk” 
and  “terebrate.”  Nothing  was  too  unimportant  for  his  investiga¬ 
tion  nor  too  large  for  his  speculation.  At  one  time,  by  his  own 
experiments,  he  explodes  the  popular  belief  that  a  kingfisher,  if 
hung  in  a  room  on  a  string,  will  show  the  direction  of  the  wund ; 
at  another,  persisting  in  his  belief  in  the  geocentric  theory  of  the 
universe,  he  gives  a  treatise  on  the  magnetism  of  the  loadstone, 
which,  though  full  of  error  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  is  never¬ 
theless  a  masterpiece  of  sagacity  and  wdsdom,  and  may  be  regarded 
with  archaeological  interest  as  a  battered  milestone  on  the  road 
of  human  knowledge. 

Just  as  Leonardo  da  VTnci  some  tw^o  hundred  years  before,  to 
quote  Pater,  “brooded  over  the  hidden  virtues  of  plants  and 
crystals,  the  lines  traced  by  the  stars  as  they  moved  in  the  sky, 
over  the  correspondences  which  exist  betw'een  the  different  orders 
of  living  things,  through  which,  to  eyes  opened,  they  interpreted 
each  other,  and  for  years  he  seemed  to  those  about  him  as  one 
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listening  to  a  voice,  silent  for  other  men,”  so  did  Browne,  peering 
into  common  objects  with  the  same  spirit  of  eager  inquiry, 
wrestle  with  Nature  to  extort  her  secrets,  with  this  advantage, 
that,  instead  of  leaving  behind  him  thirteen  volumes  of  “bewil¬ 
dered  manuscripts,  written  strangely,  as  his  manner  was,  from 
right  to  left,”  he  gave  to  his  contemporaries  a  rich  garner  of 
speculation  which  is  still  a  delight  to  us.  Here  his  caution  and 
credulity  run  hand  in  hand,  and  in  most  cases  he  gives  ingenious, 
if  not  always  sound,  reasons  for  both.  For  instance,  having 
expressed  in  Religio  Medici  his  belief  in  witches,  he  proceeds  to 
explain  in  Vulgar  Errors  how  disbelief  in  such  would  be  an 
impiety  in  his  eyes,  because  the  devil  “endeavours  to  propagate 
the  unbelief  in  witches  whose  concession  infers  his  co-existency ; 
by  this  means  also  he  advanceth  the  opinion  of  total  death,  and 
staggereth  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for  such  as  deny  there 
are  spirits  subsistent  without  bodies,  wdll  with  much  more  difficulty 
affirm  the  separate  existence  of  their  own.” 

When  dealing  with  the  unknown,  his  mind  inclined  towards 
simple  propositions,  however  ingeniously  expressed.  Either  there 
are  spirits,  or  there  are  none;  either  death  is  followed  by  total 
annihilation,  or  the  wandering  wraiths  of  the  dead  can  be  called 
up  into  visible  existence  by  witches.  His  belief  in  a  personal 
God  necessarily  involved  belief  in  a  personal  Devil.  Thus  we 
find  him  defending  this  simple  position  with  all  his  powers,  and 
indeed,  had  he  been  less  certain  of  his  premises,  poor  Amy  Duny 
and  Rose  Callender  would  never  have  suffered  the  death  penalty 
for  witchcraft  in  direct  consequence  of  his  advice  as  amicus  curia 
to  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Possibly  even  the  judge,  like  Pilate,  wished 
to  save  these  two  miserable  women  from  the  rigour  of  the  law  as 
it  then  stood,  for  we  are  told  that  he  purposely  refrained  from 
repeating  the  evidence  to  the  jury  at  the  trial  for  fear  of  biassing 
their  mind,  but  since  so  eminent  a  savant  as  Sir  Thomas  had  giveu 
his  opinion  in  open  court  that  it  was  a  genuine  case  of  witchcraft, 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar  were  doomed. 

It  is  a  curious  trait  of  the  scientist  that,  once  outside  the  cut- 
and-dried  facts  of  science,  he  is  often  more  ready  to  believe  in 
occultism  than  the  man  of  ordinary  culture.  The  explanation 
may  be  this  :  the  study  of  hard  facts  may  train  the  mind  to 
reason  correctly,  but  it  will  never  eradicate  the  speculative,  the 
imaginative,  from  man’s  nature.  Most  facts  have  an  element  of 
miracle  in  them,  for  nature  is  full  of  things  unexplainable,  and 
the  habit  of  dealing  daily  with  such ,  and  forming  theories  thereon , 
makes  the  scientist  peculiarly  open  to  new  ideas  and  susceptible 
to  external  influence ;  consequently,  when  away  from  his  scientific 
data,  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  “Mr.  Sludge”  whom  he 
meets.  An  instance  of  this  habit  of  mind  is  furnished  by  Browne’s 
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reference  to  the  ancient  divinations  of  augurs,  for,  although  he 
disbelieves  in  their  efficacy,  he  accounts  for  the  chickens  refusing 
to  feed  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Graccus  by  saying  that  the 
devil  foresaw  what  was  going  to  happen  and  “contrived  that 
abstinence  in  the  birds.” 

Although  the  devil  was  regarded  as  one  fallen  from  his  high 
estate  in  those  days,  yet  he  was  a  real  personality  from  whose 
thraldom  humanity  was  scarce  emerging.  Browne  treats  him 
scornfully,  as  becomes  a  philosopher,  but  recognises  his  figure 
as  a  malign  influence  ever  present  at  our  elbow  to  re-assert  his 
old  sway — “expelled  from  oracles  and  solemn  temples  of  delusion, 
he  runs  into  corners,  exercising  minor  trumperies,”  “Apollo’s 
altar  still  doth  smoke,  nor  is  the  fire  of  Delphos  out  to  this  day.” 

At  a  time  when  people  of  education,  such  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
were  forced  to  believe  firmly  that,  when  a  murderer  was  con¬ 
fronted  wdth  the  body  of  his  victim,  the  wounds  w'ould  bleed 
afresh,  explaining  this  portent  by  saying  that  the  soul  would 
partially  reanimate  the  dead  and  cause  a  motion  in  the  blood, 
society  contained  many  prototypes  of  the  modern  fortune-tellers, 
chiromancers,  and  crystal-gazers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  are  a  whit  less  super¬ 
stitious  than  our  ancestors.  In  spite  of  the  decay  of  faith,  and 
the  modern  growth  of  science  and  rationalism,  there  seems  to  be 
an  ineffaceable  tendency  in  mankind  to  fly  to  some  substitute  for 
religion,  some  short-cut  to  the  unknown,  an  aptitude  which  will 
never  cease  while  men  are  curious  about  their  future,  and  which 
finds  a  ready  satisfaction  in  any  pseudo-religion,  however 
irrational. 

But  the  salient  feature  in  Browne’s  attitude  of  mind  in  dealing 
with  such  matters  is  that  he  always  drew  a  firm  and  distinct  line 
between  things  which  affected  his  religion  and  other  matters. 
Once  inside  the  margin  of  scriptural  authority  and  the  Christian 
religion,  he  accepts  miracles  without  cavil;  but  if  permitted  by 
his  faith  to  question,  he  does  so.  He  will  not  believe  in  those 
wrought  by  the  dead,  though  they  may  be  by  the  living,  and 
he  suspects  the  efficacy  of  relics.  “I  cannot  conceive,”  says  he, 
“why  the  Cross  that  Helena  found,  and  whereon  Christ  Himself 
died,  should  have  power  to  restore  others  unto  life.” 

As  a  rule  he  is  most  cautious  in  giving  a  decided  opinion  on 
any  subject  unless  he  can  base  it  on  some  data  or  reliable  authority, 
but  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  inanimate  objects,  which  w’as 
commoner  in  those  times  than  now,  he  scouts  as  irrational.  “That 
the  w^earing  of  a  chrysoprase  will  make  one  out  of  love  with  gold, 
as  some  have  delivered,  we  are  yet  I  confess  to  believe,  and  in 
that  infidelity  are  likely  to  end  our  days.”  It  was  not  so  long 
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ago  that  educated  and  intelligent  men  took  to  wearing  peculiar 
metal  rings  on  their  fingers,  or  carrying  new  potatoes  in  the 
pockets  of  their  trousers,  to  cure  them  of  rheumatism,  and  even 
to  this  day  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it  is  kept  as  a  harbinger  of  luck. 
Some  of  us  will  not  dine  thirteen,  walk  under  ladders,  or  let 
a  struck  glass  ring  to  the  finish,  and  we  throw  spilt  salt  over  the 
left  shoulder.  When  asked  why,  we  simply  say  it  is  unlucky,  and 
give  no  reasons.  In  truth  we  are  not  very  much  more  rational 
than  our  ancestors  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  this 
in  judging  of  an  age  when  men  believed  “that  the  fume  of  an 
agate  will  avert  a  tempest.” 

He  explodes,  with  his  native  sagacity,  the  theory  that  stags 
live  to  one  hundred  years  or  more,  giving  reasons  which  show 
a  close  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  deer.  In  doing  so,  he  draws 
upon  his  knowledge  of  Hesiod,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny,  characteristic¬ 
ally  and  without  ostentation,  as  if  it  were  incomplete,  or  almost 
sacrilegious,  to  discuss  the  subject  without  citing  the  ancients; 
at  the  same  time  he  throws  in  casually  much  curious  wayside 
knowledge,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  lead  far  away  from  the 
point  under  discussion,  but  which,  like  a  skilfully  thrown 
boomerang,  brings  you  back  without  effort  to  his  conclusion, 
eminently  reasonable  and  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  stag 
does  not  live  more  than  some  thirty-six  years.  It  is  the  flight 
of  fancy  mixed  with  fact,  the  glorious  mixture,  you  might  almost 
call  it  jumble,  of  quotation  and  speculation  which  makes  him 
so  fascinating  a  waiter.  Even  in  modern  days,  when  nature  is 
yielding  so  many  of  her  secrets  to  inquisitive  man,  this  theory  of 
the  long  life  of  the  deer  occasionally  crops  up.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago,  an  obviously  aged  stag  was  shot  in  a  Scottish  forest,  and 
in  the  haunch  was  discovered  an  old  iron  bullet,  the  wound  of 
which  had  long  since  healed,  and  immediately  the  theory  was 
started  by  the  speculative  that  it  had  been  wmunded  in  the  days 
when  such  bullets  were  used.  Doubtless  the  tendency  of  the 
poacher  to  use  any  old  weapon  which  came  handy  had  been  over¬ 
looked.  The  idea,  however,  of  finding  one’s  great-grandfather’s 
bullet  in  a  living  stag  is  too  alluring  to  be  dropped  hastily. 

“Here,"  says  De  Quincey,  speaking  of  the  Vosges,  “was  to  be  seen  that 
ancient  stag  who  was  already  700  years  old,  but  possibly  a  hundred  or  two 
more,  when  met  by  Charlemagne;  and  the  thing  was  put  beyond  doubt  by  the 
inscription  upon  his  golden  collar.  I  believe  Charlemagne  knighted  the  stag, 
and  if  ever  he  is  met  again  by  a  king,  he  ought  to  be  made  an  earl;  or,  being 
upon  the  marches  of  France,  a  marquis.  Observe,  I  don’t  absolutely  vouch 
for  all  these  things  :  my  own  opinion  varies.  And  I  have  heard  candid  sports¬ 
men  declare  that,  outside  of  these  very  forests,  they  laughed  loudly  at  all  the 
dim  tales  connected  with  their  haunted  solitudes,  but  on  reaching  a  spot 
notoriously  eighteen  miles  deep  within  them,  they  agreed  with  Sir  R.  de 
Coverley  that  a  good  deal  might  be  said  on  both  sides.” 
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Sir  Thomas  approaches  with  the  same  caution  the  belief  in 
palmistry,  and  the  use  of  the  divining-rod  for  discovering  minerals 
in  the  earth.  Of  the  former  he  says  that  “if  there  be  anything 
in  it,  it  is  not  confinable  to  man,”  and  points  out  that  the  monkey 
possesses  similar  creases  in  the  skin  of  the  hand.  He  might  have 
gone  further  and  asked  why  the  evidence  of  a  man’s  character 
or  future  prospects  should  be  confined  to  the  hand,  and  why  his 
fortune  should  not  be  predicted  by  an  inspection  of  his  foot  or 
any  other  part  of  his  body.  He  did  believe,  however,  that  faces 
contain  indications  of  character,  a  fact  generally  recognised  and, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  acted  on  whenever  men  meet  each 
other.  “  There  are  mystically  in  our  faces  certain  characters  which 
carry  in  them  the  motto  of  our  souls,  wherein  he  that  cannot 
read  A  13  C  may  read  our  natures.”  This  has  doubtless  been  of 
great,  if  not  the  only,  assistance  to  many  a  phrenologist  and 
fortune-teller.  On  being  asked  once  whether  I  would  put  my 
trust  in  a  man  who  left  a  space  between  the  back  of  his  collar 
and  his  neck,  the  image  of  a  certain  type  arose  in  my  mind, 
which  made  me  express  a  doubt,  unscientific  perhaps,  but  based 
on  general  observation. 

The  practice  of  discovering  subterranean  minerals  by  means  of 
a  forked  hazel  divining-rod  he  scouts  as  “a  fruitless  exploration.” 
Having  no  exact  data  to  go  upon,  he  probably  attributed  the 
alleged  successes  to  pure  chance.  But,  in  spite  of  the  sceptical 
attitude  of  science,  the  divining-rod  is  still  among  us,  and  we 
hear  of  its  strange  behaviour  in  certain  picked  hands,  and  of 
its  triumphant  accuracy  in  indicating  the  presence  of  subterranean 
water,  and  there  are  many  who  would  combat  the  statement  that 
it  is  an  exploration  entirely  fruitless.  Of  the  causes  of  the  alleged 
movements  of  the  rod  we  are  still  ignorant,  but  we  are  told  to 
l)elieve  that  water  is  found  by  its  means  where  other  means  fail, 
and,  chance  or  no  chance,  it  is  certain  that  the  profession  of 
water-finding  in  country  districts  has  its  rewards.  If  the  pheno¬ 
mena  so  often  described  are  true,  it  may  be  discovered  that  they 
occur  in  obedience  to  some  natural  law  with  which  we  are  as 
yet  unacquainted.  At  any  rate,  as  regards  minerals  Browne  takes 
up  a  sceptical  position  which  has  not  been  displaced. 

He  also  throws  a  similar  doubt  on  the  belief,  held  by  his  friend 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  others,  that  warts  could  be  cured  by 
washing  the  hands  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  referring  it  “unto 
sober  examination.” 

It  is  in  dealing  with  “vulgar  errors”  such  as  these  that  his 
sound  sagacity  and  common  sense  are  apparent.  But,  coming  to 
his  discoveries  and  speculations,  we  find  that  this  habit  of  “brood¬ 
ing  over  the  hidden  virtues  of  plants  and  crystals”  quickened 
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the  constructive  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  developed  so  much  o, 
the  seer  that  we  might  fairly  attribute  to  him  something  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  The  recent  theory  that  crystals  are  a  foriu 
of  life  was  no  new  thing  to  him.  He  had  noticed  that,  in  under¬ 
going  certain  organic  changes,  and  in  taking  their  peculiar  shape, 
they  exhibited  a  formative  principle  of  their  own,  and  that 
“although  they  attain  not  the  indubitable  requisites  of  animation, 
yet  they  have  a  near  affinity  thereto.” 

In  solving  the  problem  of  the  apparently  spontaneous  growth 
of  plants,  he  observes  that  birds  carry  and  deposit  seeds,  and  that 
the  seminal  principles  may  not  be  dead  in  the  atoms  of  plants, 
but  may  revive  when  they  light  upon  favourable  conditions  for 
germination.  It  may  be  added  in  this  connection  that  if  the 
waste  space  belonging  to  the  London  County  Council  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Strand  has  been  useful  for  nothing  else,  it  has  afforded 
a  field  of  observation  on  the  sprouting  of  seeds  under  isolated 
conditions,  and  it  has  been  said  that  among  the  plants  which  have 
there  appeared  are  some  which  flourished  in  the  ancient  riparian 
alluvium. 

Again,  in  treating  of  the  wisdom  of  the  lower  animals,  he 
notes,  what  Romanes,  and  other  recent  writers,  have  not  given 
him  the  credit  of  noting,  the  prudence  of  the  harvesting  ant  in 
“gnawing  off  the  little  nib  or  principle  of  germination”  in  order 
to  prevent  the  sprouting,  which  takes  place  owing  to  the  heat  and 
damp  in  the  nest,  of  the  seeds  which  they  lay  up  for  the  winter. 

In  dealing  with  the  question,  born  of  racial  hate  and  now 
happily  laid  to  rest,  whether  Jews  carry  a  bad  smell,  he  scouts 
the  notion  with  his  customary  acuteness  and  common  sense,  but 
he  throws  out  a  suggestion,  wffiich  to  this  day  deserves  more  study 
than  it  has  received,  that  “every  man  may  have  a  proper  and 
peculiar  savour  which,  although  not  perceptible  to  man,  who 
hath  this  sense  but  weak,  is  yet  sensible  unto  dogs,  who  hereby 
can  single  out  their  masters  in  the  dark.”  It  is  probable  that 
the  extraordinary  influence  which  some  persons  have  over  w'ild 
animals  is  partly  due  to  their  having  an  odour  specially  acceptable 
to  animals — what  you  might  term  a  friendly  smell.  The  part 
that  smell  plays  in  the  relations  of  animals  with  each  other  is 
being  more  recognised  every  day ;  for  instance,  the  detection  by 
Dr.  Longstaffe  and  others  of  the  scent  possessed  by  some  species 
of  butterflies,  and  plainly  perceptible  to  man,  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  mating  is  largely  dependent  upon  it.  That 
we  are  less  sensitive  than  the  lower  animals  is  doubtless  due  to 
atrophy  caused  by  disuse  and  by  our  artificial  surroundings,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  our  olfactory  sense  is  revived  and  quickened 
by  a  sojourn  in  the  open.  It  is  by  such  hints  as  these,  let  drop, 
as  it  were,  by  the  way,  that  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
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become  so  suggestive;  there  is  many  a  page  where  speculation 
invites  inquiry,  and  were  all  the  questions  which  he  propounded 
followed  up  by  scientific  research,  the  world  would  be  wiser 
than  it  is. 

In  some  passages  we  recognise  an  exact  and  clear  vision  of  the 
future.  In  touching  upon  previous  attempts  to  connect  the 
Arabian  Gulf  with  the  Red  Sea  by  a  navigable  channel,  he  adds, 
“and  if  policy  would  permit,  that  of  Panama  in  America  were 
most  worthy  the  attempt,  it  being  a  few  miles  over,  and  would 
open  up  a  shorter  cut  into  the  East  Indies  and  China.”  A  friend 
once  sent  him  an  ancient  prophecy  concerning  America,  part  of 
which  ran  as  follows  : — 

“Wlien  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  treasure, 

But  employ  it  at  home  for  American  pleasure, 

When  the  new  world  shall  the  old  invade. 

Nor  count  them  their  lords,  but  their  fellows  in  trade.” 

and  asked  his  opinion  thereon.  Instead  of  treating  it  as  an  old 
wife’s  tale,  or  criticising  the  poetry,  he  expands  it  in  his  own 
way,  foretelling  with  the  greatest  exactitude  the  political  and 
commercial  independence  of  America  and  the  war  with  England, 
“even  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  colonies  after  a  long  time  dealt 
with  their  original  countries.” 

Nothing  is  too  trivial  to  escape  a  passing  comment.  We  are 
all  so  accustomed  to  the  conventions  of  art  that  the  incongruity 
of  representing  Adam  and  Eve  in  pictures  with  the  original  marks 
of  their  birth  would  never  strike  us^  but  he  remarks  on  it,  likening 
those  marks  to  our  divine  inheritance,  and  treating  them  as  a 
kind  of  vestigial  sign  of  our  kinship  with  God.  It  is  all  so  in¬ 
genious  that  one  scarcely  notes  that  the  comparison  is  too  far¬ 
fetched  and  transcendental  for  a  scientific  mind,  but  it  is  just 
this  odd  mixture  of  the  rationalist  and  the  preacher  which  is 
arresting  and  uncommon  in  these  excursions.  The  suggestion, 
moreover,  that  the  idea  of  centaurs  arose  accidentally  from 
someone  having  seen  from  afar  some  naked  equestrian  youths 
while  their  horses’  heads  were  depressed  when  drinking  in  a 
stream  is  one  of  many  characteristic  of  his  originality. 

It  is  in  Religio,  however,  that  we  find  old  truths  stated  in- 
imperishable  language;  there  is  nothing  new,  nothing  to  startle;  ^ 
there  is  no  fiery  denunciation  of  evil,  but  only  a  gentle  suasion 
to  the  good.  The  Devil  is  merely  a  once-powerful  opponent  with 
a  waning  reputation ;  almost  may  you  pull  a  long  nose  at  him 
in  an  enlightened  age  ;  you  recognise  the  same  stoicism  of  Aurelius 
with  an  added  decoration  of  Christian  charity,  and  couched  in 
the  free  and  errant  style  of  Montaigne ;  for  at  first  sight  an 
obvious  similarity  to  the  latter  stares  you  in  the  face.  There  is 
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the  same  varied  range  of  subject,  the  same  preciosity  and  richness 
of  quotation,  similar  agile  leaps  from  topic  to  topic  with  the  airy 
grace  of  one  thinking  aloud,  so  that  you  would  say  at  once  that 
Browne  had  taken  the  Sieur  Michel  for  his  pattern,  had  he  not 
left  it  on  record,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  that  when  he  wrote  the 
Heligio  Medici  he  “had  never  read  three  leaves  of  that  author, 
and  scarce  any  more  ever  since.”  He  had,  moreover,  what 
Montaigne  certainly  lacked,  a  deeply  devotional  nature,  which 
here  bursts  forth  in  every  page  like  water  from  a  spring ;  his  soul 
he  keeps  pure  in  the  deep  wells  of  religion,  the  fount  of  his  faith 
is  unpuddled  by  the  profane  foot  of  science.  “  Credo  quia 
impossibile.” 

Although  a  daring  theorist  in  mundane  matters,  whenever  he 
deals  with  religion  and  morals  he  becomes  as  a  little  child,  and 
walks  humbly  in  the  light  of  Heaven.  “When  I  survey  the 
occurrences  of  my  life,  and  call  into  account  the  finger  of  God, 

I  can  perceive  nothing  but  an  abyss  and  a  mass  of  mercies,  either 
in  general  to  mankind,  or  in  particular  to  myself  !  That  I  obtain 
heaven,  and  the  bliss  thereof,  is  accidental,  and  not  the  intended 
work  of  my  devotion ;  it  being  a  felicity  I  can  neither  think  to 
deserve,  nor  scarce  in  modesty  to  expect.”  Here  is  no  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  but  a  kind  of  oriental  fatalism, 
quickened  and  made  happier  by  a  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Creator,  and  a  serene  personal  trust  in  the  Divine.  To  such 
a  mind  some  of  the  so-called  Christian  tenets  of  the  day  must 
have  been  supremely  distasteful.  His  charity  forbids  him  to 
believe  that  places  in  Hell  should  be  assigned  to  the  great  and 
good  philosophers  who  lived  before  Christ ;  Plato  stewing  in 
flames  revolted  him ;  neither  could  he  bring  himself  to  hate  the 
holders  of  other  faiths.  “  Bone  Jesu,  miserere  mei,  et  Judceorum  ” 
was  his  cry,  and  his  feeling  towards  Catholics  was  rather  regret 
at  being  unable  to  agree  with  them,  as  he  sympathises  with  many 
of  their  customs.  He  “never  hears  the  Ave-Mary  bell  without 
an  elevation,”  and  he  regards  prayers  for  the  dead  as  a  beautiful 
Christian  practice.  “I  have  often  wished  it  had  been  consonant 
to  truth  and  not  offensive  to  my  religion.  ’Twas  a  good  way, 
methought,  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  and  far  more  noble 
than  a  history.”  So  much  does  he  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
that  he  would  recommend  it  before  playing  a  game  at  tables. 
“Now  for  my  life,”  says  he,  “it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years,  which 
to  relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound 
to  common  ears  like  a  fable.  For  the  world  I  count  not  an  inn, 
but  an  hospital,  and  a  place  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.” 

There  are  not  many  who  become  philosophers  at  thirty,  even 
at  a  period  when  a  dash  of  philosophy  was  a  necessary  attribute 
of  the  cultured,  and  yet  fewer  who  harmonise  their  philosophy 
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with  religion  at  that  age.  His  faith  had  the  sureness  of  the 
famous  Judge  who  owned  that  he  had  often  given  wrong  decisions, 
but  could  not  remember  having  ever  once  doubted.  With  a 
temerity  born  of  serene  optimism  he  proclaims  it,  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  he  would  in  stating  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  as  the 
only  faith  which  a  rational  man  can  hold,  and  it  stands  as  an 
eloquent  commentary  on  the  bigotry  of  his  age  that  he  was 
regarded  by  some  as  an  atheist.  By  what  process  of  reasoning 
they  arrived  at  this  conclnsJon  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess,  for 
if  ever  there  was  a  confession  of  faith  by  one  whose  God  w'as 
a  lantern  unto  his  path,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Religio.  The 
marvel  is  that  one  so  scientific  should  be  so  orthodox. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  religious  as  the  philosophical  aspect 
of  his  writings  which  makes  them  valuable  to  this  day ;  the  in¬ 
sistence  on  self-culture,  the  importance  of  solitude — the  “being 
alone  and  single  with  Omnipotence” — the  “deep  gust  of  the 
world”  attained  by  the  aged,  the  shedding  of  the  histrionic  mask 
from  the  character,  value  of  wonder,  and  the  salient  divinity 
of  man — passages  of  moment  which  cry  out  for  quotation — it  is 
here  that  he  becomes  a  living  force.  They  are  old  truths,  but, 
decked  out  in  his  priceless  language,  they  become  fresh  and 
attractive,  sticking  in  the  mind  like  proverbs. 

In  a  writer  of  so  serious  a  cast  one  does  not  look  for  humour, 
but  there  must  have  been  a  pinch  of  it  in  his  character,  just 
enough  to  save  him  from  the  vice  of  priggishness.  When  a  friend 
sends  him  a  catalogue  of  rarities,  he  draws  on  the  scrip  of  his 
fancy  like  Autolycus,  and  for  answer  pours  out  a  list  of  imaginary 
“singularities  of  art  and  nature”  so  full  of  learned  invention  and 
gravity  of  statement  that  it  is  not  until  several  items  are  read 
that  the  elaborate  joke  becomes  apparent.  He  sums  it  up  by 
saying,  “he  who  knows  where  all  this  treasure  is,  is  a  great 
Apollo.  I’m  sure  I  am  not  he.” 

His  discursiveness  of  intellect,  finding  its  scope  in  a  style 
peculiarly  adapted  to  an  erratic  genius,  prevented  him  from  being 
a  great  scientific  discoverer,  but  it  is  this  very  quality  which  has 
redounded  to  our  benefit.  Had  his  powers  of  construction  been 
focussed  upon  a  few  subjects  instead  of  a  thousand ;  had  he 
disciplined  those  powers  by  the  production  of  some  monumental 
scientific  work,  he  might  have  ranked  with  the  great  ones  of 
science.  Knowledge  might  have  been  forwarded,  but  the  human 
soul  would  have  lost  a  guide,  a  friend.  When  we  remember  the 
claims  of  his  patients  on  him  day  and  night  as  a  medical  man, 
his  municipal  duties  on  the  city  council,  and  the  huge  mass  of 
correspondence  and  disjointed  notes  which  he  wrote  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  from  centaurs  to  the  habits  of  hares,  we  shall 
realise  that  leisure  must  have  been  practically  unknown  to  him. 
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He  was  in  close  touch  with  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  with 
John  Evelyn  on  gardens,  with  Sir  Eobert  Paston  on  chemistry, 
with  Elias  Ashmole  on  astrology,  with  Dr.  Merritt  on  natural 
history,  and  with  his  son  Edward,  through  whom  he  had  access 
to  the  Koyal  Society,  on  anatomy,  drugs,  or  any  interesting  book 
he  was  reading  at  the  moment.  With  so  many  points  of  contact, 
life  was  a  perpetual  kaleidoscope  of  interest,  and,  as  he  sat  in 
his  Norwich  study,  men  turned  their  thoughts  to  him  for  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  were  rarely  disappointed,  for  he  was  a  magnet  to  many 
minds.  We  can  see  him  sitting  there,  clad  warmly  as  was  his 
w'ont,  the  picture  of  health,  with  his  fair  pink  complexion  and 
flowing  brown  hair,  “as  wholesome  a  morsel  for  the  worms  as 
any,”  and  a  table  before  him  loaded  with  books,  manuscripts,  and 
half -finished  data.  He  is  writing  to  his  son,  “honest  Tom,”  who 
is  travelling  abroad,  telling  him  to  be  wary  of  drink  at  Eochelle, 
a  place  of  too  much  good-fellowship,  and  to  “  stay  his  stomach  on 
cold  mornings  with  little  pasties,”  and  in  a  pause  his  bright  eye 
ranges  round  his  “paradise  of  rarities,”  and  he  catches  sight  of 
some  vessels  containing  fluids.  He  rises,  for  his  experiments 
on  coagulation  must  be  watched,  but  his  way  thereto  is  hampered 
by  the  presence  of  a  globe,  an  astrolabe,  a  dissection  table^  chests 
covered  with  stuffed  animals,  retorts,  bones,  and  pottery.  While 
occupied  in  inspection,  a  tame  ostrich  thrusts  its  head  unbidden 
from  the  outer  yard  through  the  open  window  and  signifies  that 
it  is  hungry,  which  hunger  being  satisfied,  its  master  returns  to 
the  letter.  Scarcely  is  it  finished  before  a  messenger  arrives 
craving  medical  aid  for  a  patient,  and  the  good  Sir  Thomas  starts 
on  his  errand  of  mercy. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  modern  life  as  varied  in  interest  and 
touching  nature  in  as  many  places? 

The  machinery  of  existence  prevents  us  from  being  desultory, 
and  the  microbe  of  machinery  has  nearly  infected  our  souls.  But 
Browne  had  no  appointments  to  keep  save  those  of  his  patients, 
and  had  leisure  to  wander  at  will  through  the  attractive  paths 
of  natural  science.  And  in  doing  so  he  regards  the  world  with 
no  ordinary  eye  ;  facts  are  not  mere  bald  facts  to  him,  but  elements 
of  suggestion  in  which  his  originality  finds  outlet.  It  is  the  eye 
of  faith  as  well  as  of  speculation,  insight  in  its  truest  sense,  so 
that  we  may  well  echo  what  the  poet  Coleridge  said  of  him  in 
the  London  Magazine  ;  “So  completely  does  he  see  everything  in 
a  light  of  his  own,  reading  nature  neither  by  sun,  moon,  nor 
candle-light,  but  by  the  light  of  the  fairy  glory  around  his  own 
head,  that  you  might  say  that  nature  had  granted  to  him  in 
perpetuity  a  patent  and  monopoly  for  all  his  thoughts.” 

Gilbert  Coleridge. 
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A  GREAT  many  British  records  were  beaten  in  the  good  year  1913. 
Exports  reached  the  extraordinary  total  of  T525 ,000,000,  this 
ligure  being  double  that  recorded  in  so  recent  a  year  as  1899, 
although  the  increase  is  somewhat  discounted  by  the  rise  in 
prices.  The  incomes  of  the  group  of  persons  forming  the  income 
tax  paying  classes — those  with  incomes  exceeding  T160  per 
annum — probably  reached  Tl, 150,000 ,000,  which  means  that  in 
the  last  ten  years  the  mere  increase  in  the  incomes  of  this  group 
has  been  about  as  great  as  the  entire  public  (national  plus  local) 
ex[)enditure.  The  aggregate  of  the  cheques  and  bills  cleared  by 
the  London  Bankers’  Clearing  House  reached  T16, 400, 000 ,000. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  it  has  to  be  recorded  that  the 
British  working  classes  were  never  more  regularly  employed 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  wages  again  rose,  although  most 
unfortunately  not  by  a  proportion  great  enough  to  compensate 
wage-earners  for  the  recent  rise  in  prices. 

The  rise  of  taxed  incomes  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  that  it 
need  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  in  1913  British  investors  also 
made  a  handsome  record.  Here  are  the  facts  as  to  the  growth 
of  the  gross  assessments  to  income  tax  in  1904-5,  1913-14,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  growth  of  national  expenditure  (the  national 
expenditure  figure’s  are  given  less  the  Post  Office  outgo — all  of 
which  and  more  comes  back  in  revenue — the  inclusion  of  which  in 
the  totals  gives  a  greatly  exaggerated  version  of  the  facts)  : — 

Growth  of  National  Expenditure  Compared  with  Growth  of  Taxed 

Incomes. 

National  Gross  Assessments 

Year.  Expenditure.  to  Income  Tax. 

£  £ 

lOl.T-U  (estimates) .  171,200,000  .  1,150,000,000 

loot  5 .  106,200,000  .  912,000,000 

Increase  .  35,000,000  ...  238,000,000 

Increase  per  cent.  ...  26  .  26 

The  increase  of  incomes  is  seen  to  be  £238,000,000,  whereas 
the  whole  of  our  national  expenditure  amounts  to  £171,000,000. 
These  figures,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  are  a  sufficient 
commentary  upon  the  suggestion  that  w^e  have  a  hard  struggle 
to  pay  our  w’ay.  The  real  facts  of  the  case  are  in  amusing 
contrast  with  the  assertions  of  those  who  have  assured  us  that 
our  national  expenditure,  whether  through  social  reform  or 

through  armaments,  has  reached  danger-point.  Indeed,  the 
struggling  taxpayer,  “bled  white,”  as  one  of  our  leader  writers 
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recently  put  it,  to  pay  for  the  Navy,  found  it  possible,  after 
meeting  his  rates  and  taxes,  to  put  up  no  less  than  ^£250,000,000  in 
1913  for  capital  issues  publicly  advertised  for  subscription  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Knowledge  of  this  cheerful  fact  we  owe  to  the 
useful  collection  of  data  by  The  Statist. 

To  be  quite  accurate,  the  figure  named,  ^250,000,000,  repre¬ 
sents  the  issues  advertised  here,  and  probably  some  small  part 
of  the  whole  was  subscribed  by  other  than  British  subjects ; 
nevertheless,  it  represents  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  new 
capital  issues  publicly  made  and  taken  up  by  British  in¬ 
vestors.  It  does  not  represent  the  British  investors’  total 
savings  in  1913,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much 
capital  was  last  year  put  privately  into  trade,  manufacturing, 
house  building,  &c. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  statements  which  have 
pointed  to  a  year  of  unbridled  prosperity.  Analysis  of  The 
Statist's  figures,  however,  raise,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
welfare,  some  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  with  which  British 
investing  is  being  conducted. 

Modern  wealth  is  derived  from  intelligent  labour  guided  by 
principles  and  employed  upon  processes  which  we  owe  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  clever  men,  most  of  whom  are  dead.  It  is 
to  the  scientists  and  the  inventors  that  we  owe  the  power  to 
produce  wealth  on  a  scale  wffiich  was  undreamed  of  a  century 
ago.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ideas  of  the  inventors,  which 
are  the  free  property  of  every  man,  since  our  Patent  Tjaw  gives 
a  very  brief  term  to  the  inventor’s  monopoly  of  his  owm  idea, 
can  only  be  utilised  in  actual  practice  by  those  who  command 
capital  to  embody  them  in  industrial  plants.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  although  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  the  inheritor  of  the 
ideas  of  all  the  clever  men  that  have  ever  lived,  it  is,  since  we 
reject  State  action,  entirely  dependent  upon  private  investors  for 
the  use  of  ideas  in  these  islands.  The  moneylender  is  thus 
easily  the  master  of  us  all,  and  it  is  of  deep  interest  to  inquire 
what  he  is  doing  with  the  great  power  which  he  wields. 

Here  is  a  brief  account  of  the  British  public  capital  issues  of 
1913,  showing  the  chief  classes  of  security,  and  to  what  parts 
of  the  world  the  British  investor  directed  his  fertilising  powers 

Analysis  of  Capital  Issues  Publicly  Made  in  United  Kingdom  :  191,3. 

(In  Millions  of  f.) 

For  United  For  British  For  Foreign  Totnls. 


Class. 

Kingdom. 

Possessions. 

Countries. 

Government  . 

61 

..  26-9  ... 

28-0  ... 

610 

Municipalities  . 

0-9 

..  14-8  ... 

8-5  ... 

24-2 

Railways  . 

4-0 

..  37-4  ... 

.30-8  ... 

72-2 

Industrial,  Commercial,  &c. 

...  38-2 

..  19-6  ... 

30-7  ... 

88-.'> 

Grand  Totals  . 

...  49-2  . 

..  98-7  ... 

98-0  ... 

245-9 
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We  see  that,  in  round  figures,  of  the  nearly  i-2o0, 000,000  of 
capital  put  up  in  this  country  (apart  from  private  investing)  last 
year,  no  more  than  about  one-liith  was  for  United  Kingdom  pur¬ 
poses.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  enormous  sum  subscribed  went  to 
develop  foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions.  As  I  have 
said,  we  do  not  know  how  much  capital  was  privately  invested 
here,  or,  for  that  matter,  how  much  was  privately  invested 
abroad.  It  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  private  investing  went, 
it  was  more  largely  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  places 
oversea.  Whatever  reasonable  allowance  is  made  on  these  heads, 
however,  little  is  done  to  remove  the  impression  that  while  the 
British  investor  made  record  in  1913,  he  invested  nearly  all  his 
money  in  the  great  “abroad.” 

To  pass  from  the  investing  of  one  year  to  British  investing 
as  so  far  performed,  can  we  form  an  approximately  accurate 
idea  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  capital  invested  by  British 
citizens  at  home  and  abroad? 

Sir  George  Paish,  the  editor  of  The  Statist,  has  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  the  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  British  oversea  investments.  It  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  with  great  care,  and  to  be  not  inconsistent  either  with 
the  official  record  made  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners, 
or  with  probability.  The  estimate  is  as  follows  :  — 

Brittph  Investors’  Capital  Investments  Oversea  to  End  of  1913. 
hi  liriti'ih  Possessions: — 

Millions 
of  £. 


British  N.  America  .  515 

Australasia  .  426 

Africa  .  408 

India  .  379 

Other  British  Possessions .  52 


1,780 

In  Foreign  Countries: — 

United  States  .  755 

,,  ,,  (Cuba  and  Philippines) .  41 

Latin  Americas  (Argentina,  320;  Brazil,  148;  Mexico, 

99;  Chili,  61;  Uruguay,  36;  Peru,  34)  724 

Europe  (Russia,  67;  Turkey,  19;  Spain,  19;  Italy,  12; 

Portugal,  8;  France,  8;  Germany,  6)  193 

Egypt  .  45 

Japan  .  63 

China  .  44 

Other  Foreign  Countries  .  70 


1,935 

All  the  World .  3,715 

According  to  this  statement,  British  investors  have  no  less  than 
^3, 715,000,000  invested  in  foreign  countries  and  British  Posses- 
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sions,  this  record  taking  account  only  of  public  undertakings. 
Other  investments,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  record, 
must  exist,  so  that  the  statement  is  hardly  likely  to  be  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Sir  George  Paish  tells  me  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  true  total  is  not  less  than  four  thousand 
millions.  The  investing  is  divided  almost  equally  between  the 
British  Empire  and  foreign  countries,  the  investments  in  the 
British  Empire  amounting  to  £1,780,000,000,  and  in  foreign 
countries  to  £1,935,000,000. 

The  broad  features  of  the  record  are  of  much  interest.  We 
see  that  every  part  of  the  world  has  been  fed  with  British  capital, 
but  that  it  is  in  “new  ”  lands  that  the  bulk  of  the  investing  has 
been  done.  European  countries  account  for  only  £238,000,000, 
or  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  United  States  has  had 
£755,000,000,  and  the  Latin  Americas  £724,000,000. 

It  is  next  of  interest  to  endeavour  to  compare  these  figures 
with  British  capital  invested  at  home.  In  my  Riches  and 
Poverty  (1910  edition)  I  made  a  reasonable  valuation  of  British 
private  and  public  capital.  Apart  from  oversea  investments,  and 
including  the  value  of  property  publicly  owned,  it  came  to 
£11,200,000,000.  At  the  end  of  1913,  working  on  the  same  lines, 
the  total  w'as,  in  round  figures,  £12,000,000,000.  Comparing  this 
figure  with  Sir  George  Paish’s  estimate  of  oversea  investments, 
we  get  the  following  remarkable  contrast  : — 

How  British  Capital  is  Invested. 


£  Per  Cent. 

At  Home  .  12,000,000,000  .  75 

Abroad  .  4,000,000,000  .  25 


£16,000,000,000  100 


It  appears  that  British  oversea  investments  amount  to  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  national  capital.  But,  of  course,  the 
£12,000,000,000  of  home  capital  include  the  land  value  of  the 
country,  and  British  land  values  account  for  more  than 
£2,000,000,000  of  the  aggregate  of  £12,000,000,000.  Apart  from 
land  value,  therefore,  British  wealth  within  the  United  King¬ 
dom  amounts  to  less  than  £10,000,000,000.  If  we  compare  this 
figure  with  that  relating  to  oversea  investments,  we  get  the 
remarkable  result  that  British  investors  have  stored  less  than 
£10,000,000,000  of  capital  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £4,000,000,000  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  places 
oversea.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that, 
when  one  has  made  every  possible  allowance  for  the  good  which 
inures  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  virtue 
of  oversea  investments,  the  figures  submitted,  which  must  be 
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near  approximations  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  exhibit  a  monstrous 
disproportion  from  the  point  of  view  of  permanent  national 
interest. 

What  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  oversea  investing? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  deeply  interesting  and  suggestive  speech 
made  to  the  Liberal  Colonial  Club  on  May  •24th,  1911,  by  Sir 
Edgar  Speyer,  whose  competence  to  speak  on  such  a  subject 
everyone  will  recognise.  His  utterance  was  an  ode,  nay, 
an  apotheosis.  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  found  himself,  with  Ovid, 
singing  triumphantly  of  facts,  and  offering  them  up  upon  the 
appropriate  altar  in  deification  of  the  moneylender  who  does 
good  to  the  world  by  stealth  and  blushes  to  find  it  fame.  After 
reciting  the  “magnificent  achievement”  of  the  British  investor 
in  building  up  the  fabric  of  world  civilisation,  the  speaker 
said  : — 

The  more  capital  we  invest  abroad  in  this  way  the  more 
capital  there  is  available  for  investment  in  our  own  productive 
industries.  If  we  send  capital  to  another  country  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  that  country  is  correspondingly  increased.  This 
purchasing  power  thereby  given  to  the  borrowing  country  is 
exercised  by  buying  goods  from  the  lands  which  can  supply  its 
needs.  The  greater  demand  for  goods  resulting  from  this 
enhanced  purchasing  power  of  the  new  country  increases  the 
demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly 
brings  about  an  increased  demand  for  British  goods.  The 
greater  demand  for,  and  sale  of,  goods  increases  the  income  of 
our  wage-earners  and  the  profits  of  our  traders,  and  the  latter 
thus  have  the  means  of  extending  their  works  and  plant.  A 
great  and  continuous  exchange  is  taking  place,  a  constant  play 
of  cause  and  effect.  Such  is  the  nature  of  trade  “which,  like 
the  blood,  should  circularly''flow.”  By  lending  capital  to  other 
lands  Great  Britain  manufactures  the  additional  goods  needed, 
both  to  pay  for  the  security  for  which  our  investors  subscribe 
and  to  extend  our  own  works  and  plant.  In  fact,  our  loans 
of  capital  to  other  lands  cause  the  British  people  to  increase 
their  production  of  manufactured  goods  and  to  extend  their 
industries  in  order  to  produce  the  wealth  needed  to  make  the 
loan.  Thus  the  export  of  British  capital  develops  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  world,  and  especially  that  of  the  Daughter  States 
of  the  Empire,  and  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  great  expansion 
in  the  productive  industry  of  Great  Britain. 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  argument  no  one  can  deny, 
but  does  it  give  us  the  whole  truth? 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  the  broadest  possible  way.  If 
British  capitalists  had  not  sent  out  their  capital  to  the  three 
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corners  of  the  world,  these  poor  islands  would  not  in  our  time 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  supplies  of  foods  and  primary 
materials  which  make  it  possible  for  forty-six  millions  of  people 
to  live  and  work  in  the  Britain  of  1914.  We  do  well  to  remind 
ourselves  frequently  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  naturally  poor 
country,  save  in  respect  of  its  coal  supply  and  its  geographical 
advantages,  and  that  it  cannot  produce  wealth  on  a  large  scale 
without  bringing  to  its  ports  ample  supplies  of  the  produce  of  all 
the  world  outside  it.  Our  economy  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  artificial, 
and  coal  is  its  basis,  the  fuel  acting  as  a  magnet  to  the  world’s 
materials. 

Yes,  Sir  Edgar  Speyer’s  argument  is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes. 
When  British  investors  subscribe,  for  example,  to  build  a  railway 
in  Argentina,  they,  in  effect,  help  to  develop  Argentine  natural 
resources  and  to  produce  and  to  transport  Argentine  wheat  and 
meat.  As  interest  on  the  investment,  wheat  and  meat  are  ex¬ 
ported  by  Argentina  and  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  British  investor  is  accordingly  able  to  employ  some  of  his 
poorer  fellow-citizens  and,  in  effect,  to  feed  them  on  his  interest 
with  Argentine  wheat  and  meat.  Not  only  so,  but  the  people 
of  Argentina  prosper  because  of  their  new  railway,  and  they 
therefore  become  better  buyers  in  the  world’s  markets,  and  their 
increased  spending  power  is  reflected  partly  in  increased  Argentine 
imports,  which  imports  may  or  may  not  be  made  from  this 
country.  All  this  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  sees  very  clearly,  but  it  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  story. 

The  economics  of  tribute  is  a  deeply  interesting  subject.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  tribute  came  home  freely  to  old  Eome, 
and  that  then,  as  now,  tribute  created  employment.  True  it  is 
that,  in  striking  contrast  with  our  modern  conditions,  the  Eoman 
State  as  well  as  Eoman  private  citizens,  drew  tribute  from 
abroad,  but  what  the  Eoman  State  drew  from  its  provinces  was  small 
as  compared  with  the  vast  sums  drawn  by  Eoman  private  citizens, 
so  that  the  parallel  is  near  enough.  The  Eoman  commanders 
brought  home  spoils  while  the  Eoman  moneylenders  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  throughout  the  Eoman  dominions.  Let  us  grant  at 
once  that  the  Eoman  rates  of  interest  were  much  higher  than 
the  six  per  cent,  which  lures  abroad  the  money  of  the  British 
investor  of  our  day,  although  T  note  with  interest  that  Canada  is 
endeavouring  to  defend  her  farmers  from  the  usurers  who,  fed 
with  British  capital,  do  their  best  to  emulate  the  Eornans  in  the 
Western  Prairie.  I  am  concerned  here  chiefly  with  the  effect  of 
tribute  upon  the  receivers  of  tribute,  and  in  this  connection  the 
Eoman  parallel  is  full  of  instruction.  We  know  how  Eome 
suffered  from  the  tribute  that  came  home  so  easily,  partly  as  the 
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spoil  of  the  soldier  and  partly  as  the  meaner  spoil  of  the  money¬ 
lender.  Triumphant  pro-Consuls  returned  to  Rome  to  live  like 
princes,  and  the  capitalists  waxed  fat  and  surrounded  themselves 
with  troops  of  hirelings  and  dependants  who  were  most  surely 
“employed.” 

There  were,  of  course,  Romans  who  understood  what  such 
employments  meant  to  the  State,  and  there  was  not  lacking  a 
Lloyd  George  to  make  a  vain  attempt  to  get  the  people  “back 
to  the  land.”  Modern  Britain,  fortunately,  does  not  depend  upon 
work  on  the  land  alone  for  its  economic  salvation,  and,  indeed, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  coal  work  is  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  of  our  State.  The  parallel  remains,  and  we  have  seriously 
to  ask  ourselves  w'hether  the  effect  of  our  modern  British  tribute 
is  not  becoming  marked  in  our  society.  The  tribute  brings  itself 
home  at  the  call  of  the  spender  of  interest,  and  the  investor 
employs.  Employs  whom,  and  to  do  what?  He  employs  after 
the  manner  of  well-to-do  men.  He  sustains  and  cherishes  the 
trades  of  luxury,  of  sport,  and  of  extravagance,  and  these  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  our  midst  past  all  belief.  The  Times’  motor  expert,  in  an 
article  headed  Groivth  of  Employment,  kindly  calculates  for  us 
that,  what  between  the  purchase  of  new  machines  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  machines,  the  British  owners  of  pleasure  motor  vehicles 
spend  T74,000,000  a  year,  apart  from  the  enormous  costs  in¬ 
curred  by  the  army  of  motorists  en  route.  The  cost  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  game,  played  almost  exclusively  by  the  “classes,”  and 
affording  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  mournful  misdirection  and 
waste  of  labour  of  the  poor,  is  reasonably  estimated  at  T25,000,000 
a  year.  These  are  figures  which  would  have  made  the  most 
luxurious  Roman  gasp. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  Census  of  Production  and  note  that 
barely  one-half  of  the  persons  in  this  country  engaged  in  occupa¬ 
tions  for  gain  are  employed  in  the  direct  production  of  material 
goods,  whether  luxuries  for  the  rich  or  rubbish  for  the  poor,  we 
realise  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  working  population  has 
its  employment  misdirected  and  rendered  useless  to  the  State.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  suggested  here  that  tribute  from  abroad  is  the 
sole  or  even  the  main  cause  of  mis-employment.  It  is,  however, 
very  seriously  suggested  that  when  a  nation  earns  by  usury  imports 
worth  £200,000,000  a  year,  the  spending  power  created  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  factor  in  nurturing  the  trades  which,  in  effect,  pour  out 
labour  in  waste. 

And  what  of  the  nation  regarded  as  an  organism  needing  the 
application  of  an  ample  supply  of  capital?  I  have  read  Sir  Edgar 
Speyer’s  speech  carefully,  and  I  cannot  find  that  he  dealt  at  all 
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with  the  danger  that  the  national  capital  requirements  might  be  in¬ 
adequately  served  because  of  our  money  lending  abroad.  He  seemed 
to  assume  that  the  export  of  British  capital  must  necessarily  cause 
an  expansion  of  British  productive  industry,  but  why  should  it 
necessarily  do  so?  Let  us  assume  that  British  capital  investing 
abroad  continued  to  increase,  as  it  has  been  increasing,  until  it 
became  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  There  would 
then  be  receivable  in  this  country  a  tribute  of  ^1 ,000 ,000 ,000 
worth  of  material  commodities  a  year.  That  is  roundly  equivalent 
to  our  present  income  of  material  commodities  from  all  sources, 
including  our  own  production.  This  would  suffice  to  keep  the 
nation  going  without  producing  in  these  islands  any  material  com¬ 
modities  at  all.  There  would  be  no  need  to  export ;  there  would 
be  no  need  to  manufacture.  Tribute  would  come  home,  and  the 
spending  of  it  would  create  a  cycle  of  employments  just  as  it 
did  in  Rome. 

In  practice  no  such  extremity  is  likely  to  arise.  While  our 
coal  counts  as  an  industrial  asset,  it  will  not  lack  some  capital 
to  work  it  and  industries  based  upon  it.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  real  danger  that,  if  foreign  investing  continues,  our  home 
industries  wull  be  inadequately  worked.  We  may  go  further  and 
say  that,  to  take  the  position  as  it  now  is,  it  is  most  unfortunately 
true  that  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  ap})lication  of  capital  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  a  number  of  conspicuous  directions,  and  that 
it  is  the  case  that  oversea  investing  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
'  is  a  menace  to  the  State,  seeing  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
d  spends  for  its  proper  economic  development  upon  the  wisdom 
■  ith  wffiich  private  investors  exercise  their  important  functions. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  startling  figures  brought  out 
1) ;  analysis  of  last  year’s  investing.  Can  it  be  deemed  satisfactory 
ti  at  four  pounds  out  of  every  five  pounds  put  up  for  public  issues 
.^‘lould  go  abroad?  Can  a  nation  of  forty-six  million  people,  with 
a.i  aggregate  income  which  amounts  probably  to  £2 ,100 ,000 ,000 
!.•■  1914,  spare  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  that  income  to  be  invested 
Hi  places  oversea?  It  seems  to  me  that  to  ask  these  questions 
1  to  answer  them.  £200,000,000  is  far  more  than  a  nation  with 
o  ir  income  can  spare  if  it  is  to  develop  adequately  and  healthily 
V  ith  a  proper  and  ample  supply  of  capital  for  domestic  purposes, 
i  ooking  at  the  matter  soberly,  we  may  freely  acknowledge  that 
..ae  nation  gains,  as  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  argues,  by  world  develop¬ 
ment.  But  is  not  Britain  a  part  of  the  world,  and  does  not  it 
deserve  to  be  developed  as  much  as  Uruguay  or  British  Colombia? 
By  all  means  let  us  be  broad  in  our  conceptions  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  and  cherish  no  narrow  ideas  as  to  the  use  and  disposal 
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of  the  world’s  wealth.  Let  us  grant  that  if  we  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  Peru  we  do  something  to  add  to  the  prosperity 
not  only  of  Peru,  but  of  all  the  world,  and  therefore,  incidentally, 
of  Britain.  We  shall  do  well,  however,  not  to  forget  that  it  is 
equally  true  that  if  we  develop  this  country  it  is  good  for  the 
world  and  for  Peru,  and  most  manifestly  good  for  ourselves. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  man  who  puts  his 
money  into  Uruguay.  We  may  offer  oblations  to  him  as  a  world 
developer,  but  let  us  not  forget  his  motives^  and  let  us  not  forget 
what  Britain  owes  to  herself.  The  investor  in  South  America 
is  inspired  not  by  a  wish  to  do  good  to  the  world,  but  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  earn  six  per  cent.  He  cannot  see  his  way  to  get  six  per 
cent,  at  home,  and  he  goes  abroad  for  it.  Thus,  no  matter  how 
sore  the  need  of  the  nation  for  capital,  it  will  not  get  the  use 
of  the  capital  of  our  seeker  for  six  per  cent. 

And  who  can  deny  the  need  in  this  country  for  the  application 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  new  capital?  What  is  the  housing 
question  but  a  capital  question?  The  facts  about  housing  are 
that,  as  the  Census  of  Production  and  other  evidences  show,  we 
are  re-building  this  country  so  slowly  that  it  may  come  to  be 
written  that  the  springs  of  its  wealth  failed  before  it  housed  its 
people  decently.  Our  railways  badly  need  capital,  and  in  these 
recent  years,  while  capital  has  been  flowing  abroad  at  the  rate 
of  hundreds  of  millions  a  year,  we  know  that  the  British  railway 
companies  have  raised  only  a  few  millions  a  year.  As  for  light 
railways  to  assist  our  agriculturists,  we  hardly  know  the  meaning 
of  the  term  in  this  country.  Our  waterways  lie  derelict  and 
neglected,  in  spite  of  the  report  of  a  recent  Eoyal  Commission. 
The  report  of  another  Commission  which  recommended  us  to 
invest  large  amounts  of  capital  in  afforestation — that  trade  which 
breeds  other  trades  and  the  need  for  the  use  of  more  capital  in 
those  other  trades — has  been  characteristically  pigeon-holed. 

And  what  of  our  towms?  This  is  the  richest  country  in  Europe, 
but  its  towns  are  unworthy  of  a  fifth-rate  Power.  The  sordid 
formlessness  of  many  of  our  centres  of  industry  is  almost  in¬ 
credible  to  the  observer.  The  nearer  one  gets  in  this  country  to 
the  springs  of  wealth,  the  nearer  one  is  to  evidences  of  a  poverty 
which,  although  it  is  partly  a  matter  of  wage,  is  obviously  not 
altogether  that,  for  whatever  our  wages  may  be,  they  are  the 
highest  in  Europe.  The  mischief  in  our  towns  is  this,  that  they 
have  not  employed  enough  civic  capital  to  make  them  beautiful 
and  comfortable,  and  that  they  do  not  make  a  sufficient  draft  upon 
their  wealthy  citizens  for  maintenance.  As  to  civic  capital  issues, 
the  following  facts  are  significant  :  — 
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Municipal  Capital  Raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  1907  to  1913. 


(In  Millions  of  J0.) 

Raised  by  Raised  by 
United  Foreign 


Year. 

Kingdom 

Municipalities. 

and  Colonial 
Municipalities. 

Total 

1907  . 

.  7-4  ... 

...  1-8  . 

9-2 

1908  . 

.  74  ... 

...  10-2  . 

17-6 

1909  . 

.  4-5  ... 

...  15-8  . 

20-3 

1910  . 

.  0-7  ... 

...  11-3  . 

120 

1911  . 

.  25  ... 

...  70  . 

9-5 

1912  . 

.  0-4  ... 

...  16-9  . 

17-3 

1913  . 

.  0-9  ... 

...  23-4  . 

24-3 

In  Seven  Years 

.  23-8  ... 

...  86-4  . 

110-2 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  last  two  years,  when  British  investing 
made  record,  foreign  and  colonial  municipalities  raised  over 
£40,000,000  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  British  municipalities 
obtained  only  £1,800,000.  Oversea,  in  South  America  and  else¬ 
where,  magniticent  cities  are  being  built  up  with  British  capital, 
even  while  many  of  our  towns  remain  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation. 
And  above  all,  let  us  not  forget  the  vital  and  basic  question  of 
British  power  supply.  British  wealth,  for  what  it  is,  has  a  power 
basis.  We  are  using  it  clumsily,  but  it  suffices  to  keep  us  going. 
When  you  have  some  of. the  finest  coal  in  the  world  conveniently 
placed  near  the  sea,  you  can  afford  to  do  many  careless  things 
which  a  worse  situated  nation  could  not  afford  to  do.  British 
■"oital  is  not  doing  its  duty  by  the  British  power  supply.  It  is 
oregnant  thought  that  one  year’s  foreign  investing,  applied  to 
5  power  resources  of  this  country,  could  transform  the  whole 
our  industrial  and  social  life  and  give  such  a  stimulus  to 
■  itish  industry  as  it  has  never  before  received.  The  other  day 
i  saw  advertised  in  the  papers  an  issue  by  the  Victoria  Falls 
I  wer  Company,  which  will  build  up  a  great  industrial  centre 
"  South  Africa.  That  is  very  good  for  South  Africa,  and  it  is 
irely  good  that  South  Africa  should  be  developed.  But 
i .  jndon,  in  the  land  of  coal,  has  surely  equal  claims  to  an  economic 
I  ier  supply  liberally  fed  by  British  capital, 
low  is  a  great  nation  to  save  itself  from  its  greedy  and  neglect- 
^  I  . ;  moneylenders  ?  It  can  scarcely  offer  the  rates  of  interest 
.  ^!ch  are  luring  British  capital  over  the  seas.  It  is  to  be  feared 
iiidi,  it  is  as  idle  to  appeal  to  the  individual  investor  to  remember 
Britain  as  it  is  to  appeal  to  the  individual  purchaser  of  sweated 
goods.  I  can  conceive  of  only  one  method  by  which  the  nation 
can  protect  itself  from  the  capital  exodus,  and  that  is  by  increas¬ 
ingly  employing  capital  nationally.  We  are  actually  to  build 
some  rural  cottages  to  make  good  one  of  the  evils  of  the  mis- 
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application  of  capital.  It  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes.  What  of  the  other  things  that  I  have  mentioned? 
How  long  are  they  to  languish  while  capital  goes  abroad  in  a 
never-ending  stream?  This  is  certain,  that  if  the  present  dis¬ 
proportion  between  home  investing  and  foreign  investing  con¬ 
tinues,  it  will  be  something  more  than  capital  that  will  go  abroad. 
People  will  necessarily  follow  the  capital  to  new  lands,  and, 
indeed,  we  know  they  are  doing  so  to  a  serious  degree.  In  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  not  only  a  record  exodus  of  capital , 
but  a  record  exodus  of  people.  It  is  necessary,  then,  for  the 
powers  of  governance  to  be  more  closely  allied  with  the  powers 
of  work.  We  do  not  govern  ourselves  while  we  resign  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  national  activities  to  the  dictates  of  moneylenders 
whose  wisdom  goes  no  further  than  getting  two  per  cent,  more 
abroad  than  they  can  get  at  home.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
nation  took  stock  of  its  general  development,  had  regard  to  the 
remarkable  facts  exhibited  in  the  Census  of  Production,  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  should  be  directed  to  the 
better  fertilisation  and  improvement  of  the  national  undertaking. 

In  a  few  words  it  may  be  added  that  the  subject  I  have  treated 
broadly  here  is  in  some  sense  a  European  question.  Both  France 
and  Germany  have  great  investments  abroad,  and  in  each  of  those 
countries  the  subject  has  attracted  attention.  In  Germany  the 
Government  has  looked  with  great  disfavour  upon  foreign  invest¬ 
ing,  and  in  France  growing  uneasiness  is  felt  that  a  point  has 
been  reached  at  w'hich  the  exodus  of  capital  is  a  danger  to  the 
national  welfare. 

L.  G.  Chioz^a  Money. 
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As  I  have  travelled  about  the  North  of  Ireland  during  the  past 
three  months,  in  every  town  and  village  in  all  the  counties  of 
Ulster  I  have  been  asked  the  question  :  “Cannot  some  peaceful 
settlement  be  found?” 

The  danger  which  threatens  these  townspeople  and  villagers  is 
more  real  than  the  mass  of  Englishmen  believe  it  to  be.  A 
Provisional  Government  is  ready  to  be  proclaimed  in  Belfast. 
The  leaders  do  not  want  to  set  it  up.  They  hope  it  never  will 
be  required.  But  if  the  Home  Rule  Bill  were  passed  (even  as 
an  act  of  bravado);  if  there  were  any  hint  of  another  “invasion 
of  Ulster”  ;  if  the  Unionist  population  were  to  be  suddenly  alarmed 
or  violently  irritated,  the  hands  of  the  leaders  would  be  forced. 
They  would  be  obliged  to  do  wdiat  they  have  said  they  will  do 
if  ...  !  This  is  not  an  “officers’  movement.”  It  is  an  eruption 
caused  by  fires  below.  It  began  among  the  rank-and-file,  small 
farmers  and  shipyard  artisans.  No  leader  but  Sir  Edward  Carsoji 
has  any  influence,  and  Sir  Edward  will  only  be  follow^ed  so  long 
as  he  keeps  to  the  path  along  which  the  people  wish  to  go. 

Once  let  a  Provisional  Government  be  set  up,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  civil  war  could  be  escaped.  Conflict  would  arise 
somehow',  somewhere.  The  unwilling  R.I.C.  would  be  compelled 
to  resist  the  Volunteers.  The  British  Army  would  be  called  in  to 
their  aid,  and  how'  could  the  Army  in  such  a  case  refuse?  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  .\rmy  w’ould  obey  ;  and  as  soon 
as  soldiers  saw  blood  flowing,  they  would  forget  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  struggle  ;  they  would  simply  be  soldiers,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  an  instinct.  They  would  fight.  In  England  this  seems 
a  fantastic  improbability.  In  Ulster  it  is  what  may  be  happening 
next  month. 

The  Catholics,  I  think,  are  the  more  nervous.  They  never 
made  light  of  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Army.  They  knew  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Ulstermen  of  Scottish  descent.  The  sneers  and  gibes 
came  from  those  who  did  not  know  it.  Now'  that  this  Army 
is  on  a  war  footing,  with  Mauser  rifles  and  carbines,  with  trans- 
[X)rt  and  commissariat  and  Red  Cross  services  organised  in  every 
district,  with  Maxim  guns  and  artillerists  behind  them,  the  alarm 
among  the  Catholic  jxjpulation  has  become  acute.  They  accept 
the  assurance  that  the  Volunteers  have  no  thought  of  attacking 
them,  but  they  see  that,  if  there  is  civil  w’ar  in  Ulster,  they  will 
be  in  bad  case.  They  are  nervous,  too,  about  their  own  Nationalist 
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Volunteers.  There  is  among  these  raw  levies  material  as  good 
as  that  which  composes  the  bulk  of  the  Unionist  force.  But  it 
needs  shaping  and  stiffening.  The  Home  Rule  Army  is  at  present 
merely  a  crowd,  with  all  the  possibilities  of  danger  from  unruly 
impulse  to  which  crowds  are  prone.  These  Catholic  apprehensions 
are  known  to  the  Nationalist  leaders.  They  have  caused  a  number 
of  proposals  to  be  made,  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  among  them,  for 
giving  Ulster  and  the  Protestants  of  the  South  further  “safe¬ 
guards  ’’  in  the  shape  of  increased  membership  in  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  the  power  to  veto  legislation  so  far  as  the  northern  Province 
is  concerned ;  and  so  on.  To  no  purpose.  Ulster  refuses  to  be 
tempted  upon  any  terms  into  an  Assembly  sitting  at  Dublin 
and  dominated  by  the  Catholic  vote. 

Yet  even  among  the  Ulster  Protestants  there  is  anxiety  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Men  like  Sir 
Kobert  Kennedy,  a  wise  diplomatist  of  long  and  wide  experience, 
admit  that  there  must  be  changes.  “  When  the  great  crisis  through 
which  we  are  passing  is  over,”  he  said  lately,  “it  will  be  our  duty 
to  turn  our  attention  seriously  and  thoughtfully  to  the  grave  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  best  way  of  relieving  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  the 
congestion  of  public  business  by  which  the  wheels  of  legislative 
and  administrative  government  undoubtedly  are  clogged.  The 
principle  which  we  maintain — the  rock  upon  which  we  take  our 
stand,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the 
maintenance  intact  of  the  Union.  Ikit,  starting  from  that  firm 
basis,  it  is  surely  not  beyond  the  wit  of  statesmen  to  discover 
means  by  which  local  affairs  in  Ireland,  like  local  affairs  in 
Scotland,  may  be  dealt  with  on  the  spot  without  the  necessity 
of  referring  every  petty  detail  to  Ijondon,  with  all  the  attendant 
inconveniences  and  heavy  expenses.”  That  statesmanlike  view 
is  shared,  I  know,  by  a  great  many  of  the  best  minds  in  Ulster. 
To  cry  “Let  us  alone  ”  is  not  a  policy  ;  it  is  petulance.  The  sound 
of  “Home  Rule”  is  abhorrent  to  Unionist  ears.  Many  Catholics 
are  doubtfid  about  its  advantages.  But  no  one  who  thinks  calmly 
will  contend  that  nothing  need  be  done.  What  all  men  of  good 
will  are  anxious  about  is  that  any  action  taken  shall  conduce 
to  allay  rather  than  inflame  old  hatreds,  to  the  healing  and  not 
to  the  keeping  open  of  present  sores. 

There  are,  of  course,  on  both  sides  irreconcilables,  some  noisy 
and  provocative;  others  (the  more  dangerous)  “dour”  and  grim. 
Fear  and  dislike  of  the  Protestant  are  taught  to  Catholic  children 
along  with  their  ABC.  Hatred  and  contempt  towards  “the 
Papishes  ”  are  drunk  in  by  Orange  babies  with  their  mothers’ 
milk.  When  they  grow  up  they  do  not  freely  discuss  their 
points  of  difference.  They  do  not  hear  the  other  side  at  all.  They 
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are  strengthened  in  their  one-sided  views  by  heady  draughts  of 
oratory  always  from  the  same  tap.  They  brood  over  their 
prejudices,  and  invent  lurid  “facts”  to  justify  them.  They  learn 
nothing  and  forget  nothing.  Were  they  the  whole  population, 
Ireland’s  problem  would  be  impossible  to  solve. 

But  between  these  factions  stands  a  vast  throng  of  more 
moderate,  more  reasonable  partisans.  These  are  the  people  upon 
whom  the  strain  of  the  present  bitter  hostility  tells.  Estranged 
from  friends,  anxious  about  their  property  or  their  business,  afraid 
in  many  places  for  their  own  or  their  relatives’  lives,  not  knowing 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  they  would  welcome  with  thankful¬ 
ness  any  proposal  which  both  sides  could  accept  without  loss  of 
dignity,  even  though  neither  side  should  obtain  exactly  what 
it  wants. 

So  far  no  proposal  of  this  nature  has  been  made.  The  ofl'er 
to  which  the  Government  adheres — of  partial  and  temporary 
exclusion — is  useless.  Even  total  exclusion  is  admitted  to  be 
simply  a  makeshift  which  would  prolong  the  discords  of  the  hour, 
would  settle  nothing,  and  would  make  the  government  of  Ulster 
botli  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  Nor  can  a  General  Election 
clear  the  difficulty  out  of  the  way.  Ulster  regards  the  prospect 
of  it  with  indifference.  It  is  chiefly  clamoured  for  by  those  who 
hope  to  snatch  out  of  Ireland’s  trouble  a  party  advantage  for  one 
side  or  the  other.  Liberals  who  favour  an  appeal  to  the  electors 
think  the  cry  of  “The  Lords  against  the  People”  would  be  telling. 
The  Conservatives  who  urge  dissolution  upon  Mr.  Asquith  hope 
that  the  country  is  tired  by  this  time  of  his  weak  administration 
and  subtle,  lawyer-like  tricks. 

I  fancy  the  country  is  tired  of  them,  and  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
perpetual  cheapjack  drum-beating.  But  recollect  what  Charles 
the  Second  said  when  his  brother  James  warned  him  against 
assassination  plots.  “Never  fear,  Jamie,”  he  answered,  “they 
will  not  kill  me  to  make  you  king.”  How  can  the  Conservative 
Party  expect  to  sweep  the  country  without  either  a  personality 
or  a  programme?  They  might  be  returned  with  a  small  majority. 
What  then?  Begin  once  more  the  “twenty  years  of  resolute 
government”  which  Lord  Salisbury  recommended?  Put  Home 
Buie  away,  and  suppress  firmly  all  discontents?  Will  any  Con¬ 
servative  leader  come  forward  and  say  he  is  prepared  for  that? 
Ireland  would  block  the  way  again.  English  and  Scottish  interests 
would  be  neglected.  A  struggle  more  savage  than  ever  would 
exhaust  our  energies  and  depress  our  minds.  From  the  Imperial 
point  of  view,  the  result  would  be,  if  possible,  even  more  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Our  relations  with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  with  the 
Dominions,  would  be  affected.  American  money  w'ould  supply 
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rifles  to  the  Nationalist  Volunteers.  Our  Army  would  be  tied  up 
iudeflnitely.  Our  prestige  and  position  would  sutt'er  incalculable 
hurt. 

I  know  one  answer  to  this.  It  is  that  there  would  be  no  dis¬ 
turbances,  that  Ireland  does  not  want  Home  Kule.  For  a  number 
of  years  before  the  present  Bill  was  brought  in  I  believe  she 
had  been  gradually  ceasing  to  want  it.  1  believe  that,  if  she  had 
been  left  to  herseff,  she  would  have  been  satished  with  the  land 
(for  which  the  Home  Buie  agitation  was  first  started)  and  with 
her  growing  prosperity.  But  even  the  best-tempered  children 
resent  being  offered  a  toy  and  having  it  snatched  away.  Which 
of  us  can  declare  that  his  actions  are  governed  always  by  material 
interests,  never  by  sentiment,  pride,  or  pique?  Befuse  Home 
Buie  now,  and  there  will  be  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  Celtic  Ireland, 
it  could  be  put  down.  The  Ulster  Volunteers  would  help.  The 
farmers  who  have  bought  their  land  would  keep  out  of  it.  But 
when  it  was  down,  it  would  have  to  be  held  down.  There  would 
always  be  interested  persons  engaged  in  keeping  bitter  memories 
alive,  and  the  Irish  are  of  all  people  most  easily  influenced  in 
that  way.  And  throughout  the  world  the  British  name  would 
suffer.  Would  it  be  worth  while? 

Look  at  the  tangle  with  unblinkered  eyes,  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  present  Bill  means  rebellion  in 
Ulster,  whereas  the  abandonment  of  Home  Buie  would  mean 
ruling  by  the  sword  the  South  and  West.  Here  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  “message  of  peace.”  Because  Ministers  inanely 
hoped  that  Ulstermen  were  not  in  earnest,  they  have  blundered  on 
into  a  blind-alley,  from  which  escape  must  be  difficult  and  painful. 
No  man  of  good-will,  no  one  who  loves  his  country  can  stand  by 
and  say,  “Let  them  get  out  as  best  they  can.”  The  moment  is 
too  dangerous.  The  risk  is  too  grave.  May  I  therefore  offer 
a  suggestion  which  I  have  discussed  with  a  very  large  number  of 
Ulster  people  on  both  sides,  and  with  which  almost  all  have 
declared  their  hearty  agreement?  The  suggestion  is  that  Ulster 
should  be  given  a  Legislative  Council  of  her  own. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Ulster’s  object  is  to  put  the 
Conservative  Party  in  office.  These  Badical  northmen  of  Scottish 
descent  have  no  innate  love  either  for  Conservatives  or  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  idea  that  their  object  is  to  nullify  the  Par¬ 
liament  Act  in  the  interests  of  hereditary  legislation  is  grotesque. 
They  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Parliament  Act  save  in  so  far  as  it 
enables  Home  Buie  to  be  passed  over  the  head  of  the  Upper 
Chamber.  They  are  acting  purely  in  their  own  interest.  They 
are  afraid  of  being  put  “under  the  heel  of  the  Nationalists.”  But 
they  are  no  longer  rigidly  opposed  to  the  South  and  West  having  a 
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Parliament  in  Dublin.  They  will  not  take  up  arms  to  prevent 
that.  On  this  point  their  attitude  is  summed  up  by  a  journal  of 
unimpeachable  Unionist  principles  and  wide  influence,  the  Impar¬ 
tial  Reporter  of  Enniskillen  : — 

“  The  other  provinces  clamour  for  Home  Rule  and  all  that  it  conveys. 
Lot  them  have  it.  We  do  not  like  it;  we  oppose  it;  but  let  them  have  it. 
They  are  concerned  with  their  provinces,  as  we  are  with  ours.  And  if  they 
do  honestly  and  in  good  faith  seek  our  partnership  for  a  common  Ireland, 
let  them  cast  aside  the  policy  of  crime  which  they  have  long  followed; 
let  them  eschew  evil  courses  and  follow  virtue,  which  would  be  the  natural 
part  of  as  kindly,  civil,  and  neighbourly  a  people  as  there  is  under  the  sun, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  own  free  will.  Then,  in  course  of 
time,  with  a  virtuous  and  peaceful  and  law-abiding  people  pursuing  the 
paths  of  order,  justice,  and  industry,  Ulster  may  see  her  way  to  join  the 
other  three  provinces,  but  not  till  then.” 

That  is  how  all  the  more  intelligent  L  ister  Unionists  feel  to-day. 
They  oppose  Home  Kule,  not  because  they  think  that  in  Irish 
administration  all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
but  because  they  are  afraid  of  being  dominated  by  Ivoman  Catho¬ 
lics,  whom  they  consider  their  inferiors.  They  are  far  from  being 
in  love  with  Dublin  Castle.  The  most  resolute  Unionists  have 
assured  me  no  system  could  be  worse.  The  notion  of  “the 
Castle”  being  moved  up  to  Belfast,  when  Dublin  gets  its  Parlia¬ 
ment,  tills  them  with  dismay.  So  long,  therefore,  as  real  union 
with  Great  Britain  was  secure,  they  would  not  at  all  object  to 
profit  by  the  abolition  of  the  Castle’s  muddling,  maddening  by¬ 
paths,  its  boards  and  commissions,  its  inspectorates  and  surveys, 
its  antiquated  and  cumbrous  and  wildly  extravagant  ways. 

Nor  do  intelligent  Ulster  folk  say  that  they  will  never  join  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  “Let  them  show  us  they  are  free,  and  eager  for 
the  advantage  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  unfriendly  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Empire,  and  some  day  we  shall  all  be 
pulling  together.”  That  is  a  very  general  belief.  But  in  the 
meantime  how  can  the  peril  of  the  moment  be  avoided?  How 
can  we  pass  safely  over  the  next  month  or  two?  Not  by  virtue 
of  any  proposal  put  forth  up  to  now.  Only,  I  believe,  by  recog¬ 
nising  that,  while  passions  are  inflamed,  no  course  is  possible  save 
one  which  concedes  something  to  both  sides  and  keeps  them  from 
each  other’s  throats. 

What  would  the  granting  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  for  Ulster 
concede  to  the  Unionists?  The  principle  that  Ulster  shall  not  be 
put  “under  the  heel”  of  Catholic  Ireland.  What  is  conceded  to 
the  Nationalists?  The  principle  (to  adopt  an  exaggerated  phrase 
used  by  Mr,  Hobhouse)  that  “the  Irish  people  shall  share  in  the 
responsibilities  of  governing  their  own  country,”  If  Quebec 
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(mainly  Catholic)  and  Ontario  (mainly  Protestant)  can  be  satisfied 
with  a  Provincial  Legislature  each,  and  representatives  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  no  one  could  say  that  Ireland,  with  two 
Assemblies,  and  members  at  Westminster,  was  not  in  the  fullest 
sense  governing  herself. 

There  would  have  to  be  alterations  made  in  the  scheme  of 
Home  Rule  as  it  stands  now.  Customs  and  the  Post  Office  would 
have  to  remain  Imperial  concerns.  No  intelligent  Home  Ruler, 

I  believe,  attaches  great  importance  to  their  being  handed  over. 
Other  modifications  might  be  necessary.  But  none  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  benefits  which  are  expected  to  flow  from  Home  Rule  would 
be  interfered  with.  These  are  indeed  very  slight.  The  ignorant 
have  been  taught  to  cherish  insane  hopes,  as  of  a  division  among 
Catholics  of  Protestant  property;  as  of  the  opening  up  of  gold, 
silver,  coal,  and  “brass”  mines,  which  do  not  exist;  as  of  money 
being  distributed  weekly  at  post-offices  to  the  able-bodied,  as  well 
as  to  old-age  pensioners !  The  educated,  intelligent  Home  Ruler 
looks  forward  to  fewer  inspectors,  a  less  expensive  administration, 
better  precautions  against  rivers  annually  overflowing  and  the 
art  of  wood-craft  being  lost  for  lack  of  trees.  That  really  is  about 
all.  It  is  hard  to  drag  from  Home  Rulers  what  they  do  anticipate. 
They  are  afraid  you  may  tell  some  other  Home  Ruler  what  they 
have  been  saying,  and  that  he  may  not  think  it  right !  No  one 
has  ever  mentioned  to  me  either  Customs  or  the  Post  Office.  I  think 
none  but  secret  or  avowed  Separatists  would  resent  letting  these 
remain  as  they  are. 

The  advantages  of  this  double- Assembly  plan  need  not  be 
laboured.  Many  of  them  must  be  obvious.  The  greatest  of  all  is 
that  it  would  preserve  an  honourable  peace,  and  would  leave  no 
hindrance  to  future  development,  no  root  of  bitterness,  no  bone 
of  contention  to  be  resentfully  gnawed.  It  w’ould  safeguard  the 
Protestants  of  the  South,  since  the  Ulster  Assembly  would  have 
in  its  keeping  the  welfare  of  the  Catholics  of  the  North.  It  would 
create  a  healthy  rivalry  between  the  two  Assemblies,  a  rivalry 
of  enterprise  and  good  sense.  It  need  not  destroy  the  sentiment 
of  “Ireland  a  nation,”  as  mere  exclusion  must.  Yet  it  w’ould  keep 
that  sentiment  within  bounds  of  reason  and  destroy  utterly  any  wild 
hopes  of  “independence”  which  might  be  entertained.  True,  it 
would  cost  more  than  one  Parliament,  but  not  more  than  a 
Dublin  Parliament  plus  the  expense  of  governing  Ulster  from 
Westminster.  And  even  if  it  did  cost  more  than  that,  I  am  sure 
the  money  would  not  be  grudged  if  it  helped  to  give  Ireland  a 
settlement  acceptable  to  both  North  and  South. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  under  such  a  scheme,  Ireland  should 
not  start  afresh  with  a  prospect  of  wiping  out ,  instead  of  intensify- 
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ing,  racial  anti  religious  feuds.  In  both  Assemblies  there  would 
soon  appear  lines  of  cleavage  having  no  connection  with  sectarian 
or  historical  animosities.  In  time  the  way  would  be  smoothed 
for  an  Ireland  united,  contented,  and  loyal ;  an  Ireland  which 
would  forget,  as  England  and  Scotland  and  Wales  have  forgotten, 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  past. 

I  appeal  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Eedmond  to  shake 
hands  over  a  treaty  of  peace.  I  appeal  to  the  British  nation  to 
ratify  it.  I  appeal  to  extremists  on  both  sides  to  come  out  of  the 
forcing-houses  in  which  they  cherish  artificially  their  hatreds,  into 
the  fresher,  healthier  air  of  patriotic  endeavour.  I  appeal  to 
politicians  at  Westminster  not  to  strive  for  petty  sectional  profit, 
but  to  consider  what  is  best  for  the  country  and  the  Empire  in 
the  light  of  indisputable  facts.  It  will  be  a  disaster  if  we  drift  on 
into  armed  discord,  a  disaster  which  we  might  never  be  able  to 
repair.  It  will  be  a  triumph  if  we  show  the  world  that  in  the 
eleventh  hour  we  can  transform  a  danger  threatening  our  existence 
into  a  settlement  by  conference,  conciliation,  and  consent. 

H.  Hamilton  Fyfr. 
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“  Plaster  Saints,”  a  Play  by  Israel  Zangwill,  at  the  Comedy- 

Theatre. 

All  the  world  over,  the  English  people  are  renowned  for  their 
“sportsmanlike”  qualities:  in  other  words,  for  their  sense  of  justice, 
magnanimity,  and  love  of  fair  play.  If  we  exult  at  our  own  victories 
on  the  battlefield,  or  in  the  playground,  we  are  careful  in  that  same 
hour  of  triumph  to  extol  the  performances  of  the  vanquished.  What 
a  fine  fight  they  made — what  a  near  thing  it  was — most  of  the  luck 
was  on  our  side.  And  we  grip  our  defeated  adversaries  most 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  warmly  again  do  we  clap  them  on  the 
back,  and  we  dine  them  and  we  wine  them,  and  we  are,  both  sets 
of  us,  the  best  of  good  fellows — three  cheers,  God  save  the  King, 
Auld  Lang  Syne.  Take,  for  example,  the  grim,  bitter  years  of  the 
South  African  War.  Did  we  not,  in  the  midst  of  our  shocks  and 
our  aches,  our  w^oes  and  our  miseries,  did  we  not  admire,  even 
rejoice  over,  the  amazing  exploits  of  General  De  Wet?  True,  w-hen 
he  came  to  London  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  we  did  not  enter¬ 
tain  the  elusive  warrior  at  banquets — probably  because  we  knew 
tliat  it  would  not  be  in  his  heart  to  go  feasting.  But  when  Mr. 
■Joseph  Chamberlain  made  the  mistake  of  addressing  our  defeated 
visitor  as  “Mr.  De  Wet”:  and  the  reply  came  swift  and  sharp, 
"You  mean  General  De  Wet”:  all  England  took  sides  with  the 
vanquished  soldier  against  the  statesman.  And  in  play,  as  in 
battle.  The  Boer  War  was  a  victory,  of  a  kind;  but  in  the  domain 
of  sport,  where  for  over  a  century  England’s  supremacy  has 
remained  unchallenged,  we  have,  during  recent  years,  suffered 
many  a  reverse,  and  accepted  all  of  them  magnanimously.  The  first 
dying-man  to  ci’oss  the  Channel  was  Bleriot — not  the  late  Hubert 
Latham,  the  handsome,  brave,  vigorous  young  Englishman  whom 
we  so  confidently  expected  to  see  swooping  down  upon  the  white 
cliffs  of  our  own  Dover.  Nevertheless,  what  a  royal  reception  for 
foreign  Bleriot:  it  brought  tears  into  the  Frenchman’s  eyes,  he 
“lost  his  voice  from  gratitude  and  emotion,”  and  charming  Mme. 
Bleriot,  burdened  with  bouquets,  radiant  with  pride  and  delight, 
impulsively  declared — “Les  anglais,  eli  bien  voilk,  je  les  adore!” 
Similar  ovations  for  other  French  flying-men  (Paulhan,  Beaumont, 
Vedrines)  when  they  beat  the  pick  of  our  own  aviatoi*s  and  carried 
off  fine  British  prizes.  I  like,  indeed,  to  recall  the  arrival  of 
Lieutenant  Beaumont  at  the  Shoreham  Aerodrome  in  the  early 
hours  of  a  brilliant  spring  morning  three  years  ago.  As  early  as 
six  o’clock.  And  Shoreham,  in  expectation  of  the  appearance  of 
the  flying  Armada — they  were,  I  forget,  how  many  strong — Shoreham 
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was  just  getting  into  its  clothes  when  the  whirr  of  Beaumont’s 
engine  interrupted  our  toilettes.  A  rush  to  the  Aerodrome — in 
slippers,  overcoats  on  the  top  of  pyjamas,  the  ladies  also  in  strange, 
hasty  deshabille.  Cheers  and  cheers  for  Beaumont,  the  first  arrival : 
imagine  an  Englishman  raising  a  cheer  until,  at  least,  he  has  parted 
his  hair,  and  consumed  bacon-and-eggs.  The  band  crashing  out  the 
“Marseillaise”:  fancy  the  French  National  Anthem  being  played  in 
England,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ere  !M.  le  Milkman  has  made 
his  rounds.  Then  Beaumont  stretched  on  the  turf  to  take  an  hour’s 
sleep — and  the  people  of  Shoreham  considerately  walking  away  and 
leaving  him  alone  in  his  corner,  but  returning,  on  his  awakening,  to 
give  him  an  enthusiastic  send-off.  Admirable,  then,  the  “  sporting  ” 
instinct  of  Shoreham: — and  perhaps  still  more  admirable  the 
“  sportsmanlike  ”  spirit  of  London  and  the  provinces  when  !Mr. 
Bombardier  Wells,  the  most  popular  of  our  professional  boxers,  was 
“  knocked  out  ”  on  two  occasions  by  the  Frenchman,  Georges 
Carpentier.  Of  all  blows,  this  the  biggest.  Our  own  national 
“Bombardier” — the  pride  of  our  “ring  ” — hors  de  combat  in  no  time, 
and  young  Carpentier  with  scarcely  a  bruise  or  a  scratch.  I 
fancy  the  enthusiasts  of  English  boxing  felt  almost  as  sore  as  did 
Mr.  Wells,  but  they  neither  visited  their  disappointment  upon  the 
“Bombardier”  nor  restrained  their  admiration  for  the  victor. 
Already  one  of  the  idols  of  France,  young  Carpentier  became  then 
and  there,  and  remains  now  and  here,  a  favourite  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  this  “  sportsmanlike  ”  country. 

However — and  I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  a  long  time  in  coming 
to  my  point — outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  battlefield  or  the  play¬ 
ground,  we  do  not  always  appear  to  deserve  our  established  reputa¬ 
tion  for  magnanimity,  a  sense  of  justice,  and  the  love  (and  loyal 
observance)  of  fair  play.  In  the  open  air,  most  certainly  we  are 
“sportsmen”;  but  within  walls — unless  they  be  the  walls  of  the 
National  Sporting  Club — it  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of 
magnanimity  too  frequently  deserts  us. 

The  theatre,  for  instance.  During  the  last  few  months  I  have 
heard  many  a  new  play  hissed  at  and  booed  upon  by  the  occupants 
of  the  pit  and  the  gallery,  just  as  though  the  author  of  the  piece 
were  a  reprobate  or  a  criminal.  He  has  failed  to  satisfy  a  certain 
section  of  the  audience — so  down  with  him.  Never  mind  the 
months  of  hard  work  he  has  put  into  his  play,  the  hopes  he  has 
built  upon  it;  never  mind  the  efforts  of  the  company,  the  cost  of 
production ;  never  mind  the  obvious  fact  that  the  author  has  done 
his  best,  and  that,  if  he  has  failed,  the  misfortune  is  his,  and  his 
spirit  is  broken,  and  his  heart  sick  and  sore.  The  pit  hisses,  the 
gallery  boos  and  jeers :  down  with  him.  When  appealed  to  or 
admonished,  pit  and  gallery  retort  that  they  have  paid  for  their  seats 
and  claim  the  “right”  to  express  disapproval.  But  their  liabilities 
only  amount  to  shillings  and  half-crowns,  even  then  they  have 
obtained  a  certain  measure  of  entertainment  for  their  small  money — 
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and  what  are  their  half-crowns  and  shillings  to  the  financial  losses, 
shattered  hopes,  and  chagrin  of  the  author?  Only  plays  that  outrage 
public  decency,  high  ideals,  patriotism,  honourable  national  charac¬ 
teristics  and  traditions  deserve  hostile  demonstrations.  But  a  silly 
play,  a  banal  play,  a  pale  play — why  flog  it?  Nobody  booed  the 
“  Bombardier  ”  when  he  failed.  It  might  also  be  remembered  that  a 
playwright  is  more  sensitive  than  a  pugilist.  The  latter  is  “out” 
for  blow's,  trouble,  and  black  eyes;  the  writer  of  plays  has  a  more 
tender  and  a  loftier  mission  in  life.  So  let  him  off  lightly  when,  in 
spite  of  all  his  labours  and  endeavours  and  ambitions,  he  fails  to 
give  you  satisfaction.  Since  he  has  done  his  best,  surely  he  is 
entitled  to  just  a  little  applause — or  silence.  And  then  is  it  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  if  the  dramatist  fail  to  satisfy  you,  that  the  fault 
is  altogether  his?  There  is  a  story  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  worth 
remembering  in  this  connection.  After  Rousseau’s  quarrel  with 
Diderot,  some  flatterer,  washing  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the 
author  of  Emile  by  depreciating  his  adversary,  contemptuously 
observed,  “I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Diderot’s  talent,  but  he 
cannot  express  himself  clearly.  For  my  part,  I  never  understand 
him.”  Rousseau  replied:  “ Prenez -garde,  monsieur.  When  people 
do  not  understand  Diderot,  it  is  not  always  Diderot’s  fault.” 

Undeniably,  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance  of  Plaster  Saints 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  there  was  not  full  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill’s  new  play.  But  let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
Shillings  and  Half-crowns  that  only  one  of  their  number  was  guilty 
of  an  unmannerly  demonstration — “a  good  job,”  this  voice  cried, 
when  the  audience  were  informed  that  the  author  was  not  in  the 
house; — and  let  it  be  recorded  here,  at  the  outset,  that  in  Plaster 
Saints  Mr.  Zangwill  has  given  us  the  most  human,  the  most 
dramatic,  and  the  most  wholly  remarkable  play  of  the  present 
season.  Like  all  great  work,  it  has  excited  heated  controversies: 
and  in  many  cases  the  author’s  theme  and  purpose  have  been  mis¬ 
understood  and  misrepresented.  Plaster  Saints  has  been  described 
as  an  attack  upon  Christianity,  a  bitter  tirade  against  the  Noncon¬ 
formists — and  the  leading  character,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodney  Vaughan, 
a  provincial  Minister,  has  been  denounced  as  a  despicable  hypocrite. 
Amazing,  this  misapprehension — and  depressing !  True,  Dr. 
Vaughan  is  a  “sinner”  and  a  liar.  But  how  can  you  discover 
hypocrisy  in  a  man  who  suffers  so  deeply  from  his  sin  that  there 
is  kindled  in  him  through  remorse  a  burning  desire  to  help  sinners? 
And  where  can  you  detect  an  indictment  of  Christianity  in  a  work 
which,  from  first  to  last,  preaches  the  enthusiasm  of  compassion 
which  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  gospel  of  Christ :  the  doctrine  that 
who  has  sinned  much  and  gained  forgiveness,  loves  much ;  and  that 
there  is  more  joy  in  heaven — and  more  hope  of  help  for  the  earth — 
in  one  such  repentant  sinner  than  over  ninety-nine  just  persons  who 
need  no  repentance,  and  who  only  love  themselves? 

We  are  in  the  prosperous  but  dull  provincial  town  of  Midstoke  :  in 
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the  solid,  comfortable  study  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodney  Vaughan,  the 
{)opular  and  highly-respected  Minister  of  a  somewhat  narrow  sect. 
This  morning  the  annual  Church  Conference  has  been  held.  This 
afternoon — when  the  play  opens — the  Conference  is  being  succeeded 
by  a  garden-party.  Whilst  Church  and  Society  are  sipping  tea  and 
eating  ices  at  the  invitation  of  the  IVIayor  of  Midstoke,  Hannah 
Vaughan,  the  Minister’s  wife,  is  putting  her  husband’s  study  table 
into  order.  She  is  a  benign,  gentle- voiced,  middle-aged  woman,  with 
a  wistful  smile  and  the  eyes  of  a  mystic — a  Puritan  undoubtedly, 
but  sweetly,  not  rigidly,  puritanical.  A  contrast  to  her  daughter 
Elsie — still  in  her  ’teens,  “slangy,”  but  with  a  strong  face,  both 
beautiful  and  intellectual — who  comes  into  the  study  with  Amy  and 
John  Archmundham,  the  children  of  Sir  John  Archmundham,  Lay 
Head  of  the  Congregation,  Puritan,  and  millionaire.  We  hear  that 
the  garden-party,  like  the  Conference,  has  been  a  great  success.  Dr. 
Rodney  Vaughan  has  been  the  hero  of  the  fete — “surrounded  with 
palpitating  parasols.”  Whilst  Elsie  talks  on  somewhat  slangily 
(and  is  reproached  mildly  by  her  mother),  we  learn  that  the  Doctor’s 
bonhomie  and  humanity  are  the  secrets  of  his  popularity. 

Hannah:  I’m  sure,  dear,  your  slang  sounds  disrespectful  to  your  father’s 
position. 

Elsie:  Why,  Dad  uses  slang  himself. 

Hannah:  He  catches  it  from  you.  That  is  why  you  should  be  particularly 
careful — especially  with  London  members  here  who  may  one  day  give  him  the 
longed-for  call  to  the  capital.  I  sometimes  think,  daughter,  that  you  don’t 
quite  appreciate  that  your  father  is  one  of  the  greatest  spiritual  figures  of  our 
Communion. 

Elsie:  Oh  yes,  I  do.  But  I  don’t  see  why  one  shouldn’t  be  spiritual  and 
slangy,  too. 

Hannah:  Can  you  imagine  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  using  slang? 

Elsie:  But  they  weren’t  fathers  at  all,  were  they?  They  don’t  seem  human. 
And  father  is  so  very  human.  That’s  the  secret  of  his  influence.  I  sometimes 
think,  mother,  you  don’t  quite  appreciate  that  your  husband  is  one  of  the 
great  human  figures  of  our  Communion. 

A  radiant  autumn  afternoon,  birds  singing,  the  ices  at  the  garden- 
party  exquisite — but  the  ices  (says  her  brother  facetiously)  appear 
to  have  “gone”  to  Amy  Archmundham ’s  “head.”  She  is  pretty, 
elegant — but  agitated,  hysterical.  Mrs.  Vaughan  persuades  her  to 
rest  upon  the  sofa,  and,  when  Elsie  and  John  have  left  the  study, 
Amy  pours  out  her  heart  to  the  Minister’s  wife.  The  charming 
daughter  of  Midstoke ’s  Puritan  millionaire  is  in  love  with  Hubert 
Morrow,  the  brother  of  Felicia  Morrow,  who  was  formerly  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  secretary.  Felicia  sought  this  position,  because  her 
mother,  a  gentlewoman  of  Midstoke,  had  suffered  reverses.  From 
Midstoke,  Felicia  went  into  the  country,  and  next  on  to  London, 
still  taking  secretarial  positions.  As  for  her  brother  Hubert,  he  is 
about  to  sail  for  Australia;  and  Amy  Archmundham  is  broken¬ 
hearted.  It  is  all  the  fault  of  Amy’s  father,  the  puritanical,  million¬ 
aire  Sir  John!  In  spite  of  his  immense  wealth,  he  will  not  allow 
his  daughter  to  marry  the  man  whom  she  loves — because  Hubert 
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Morrow  is  poor.  Ah — no  romance,  no  humanity,  no  idealism  in 
provincial  IMidstoke !  Bitterly,  Amy  deplores  her  fate ;  compas¬ 
sionately  Mrs.  Vaughan  listens  to  the  tearful  confession,  and  finally, 
and  tenderly,  the  Minister’s  wife  promises  to  intervene  with  Sir  John 
in  his  daughter’s  behalf. 

Hannah:  I  wish  you  would  let  me  help  you,  Miss  Archmundham.  .  .  . 
After  all,  a  motherless  girl  like  you  might  talk  to  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
her  mother. 

Amy:  How  do  you  know  I  could  have  talked  to  my  mother? 

Hannah:  What  are  you  saying? 

Amy:  Don’t  be  alarmed.  I  only  mean  there’s  a  gulf  between  my  generation 
and  yours.  It’s  too  wide  to  talk  across.  One  can  only  shout. 

Hannah:  What  gulf,  my  dear?  What  gulf  is  there  that  love  cannot  bridge? 
You  surely  don’t  doubt  your  father  loves  you? 

Amy:  And  his  love  blights  my  womanhood  as  his  religion  blighted  my 
childhood.  .  .  .  Just  because  Hubert’s  got  no  money,  father - 

Hannah:  But  this  is  dreadful — putting  money  before  everything.  And  so 
unlike  your  father.  Are  you  sure  it’s  that? 

Amy:  A  Morrow  match  is  no  match  for  my  daughter — that’s  all  I  can  get 
out  of  him.  And  what  else  can  he  mean?  Oh,  do  you  think  you  could 
speak  to  him? 

But,  Sir  John  Archmundham  does  not  appear  such  a  materialist, 
such  a  tyrant,  when  he  enters  the  study  with  Dr.  Rodney  Vaughan. 
A  good  deal  of  hluntness  and  austerity  about  the  millionaire  Lay 
Head  of  the  Congregation — but  kindliness  and  generosity  as  well. 
Dr.  Vaughan,  although  the  Minister  of  a  narrow  sect,  suggests  the 
Broad  Churchman,  both  physically  and  spiritually.  A  full-blooded 
personality,  with  a  sense  of  humour,  a  charming  manner,  an 
infectious  laugh.  Yet,  behind  his  apparent  cheerfulness,  there  are 
signs  of  a  strain;  at  moments  he  looks  haggard — and  shivers — and 
seems  haunted — and  then,  recovering  his  spirits,  declaims  humanely 
and  eloquently  about  the  lofty  and  chivalrous  social  reforms  which 
he,  as  a  Minister  of  God,  is  determined  to  obtain  for  the  benefit  of 
the  obscure,  the  oppressed,  and — the  betrayed.  The  African 
atrocities,  the  white  slave  traffic — “Great  God,  to  think  of  all  that 
villainy !  (clenches  his  fist).  Every  nerve  in  me  tingles  for  the  fight 
with  these  fiends.  If  we  can’t  bring  God’s  kingdom  on  earth  yet 
awhile,  at  least  we  may  destroy  the  Devil’s  kingdom.”  How’ever, 
when  Sir  John  Archmundham  has  left  the  room,  after  expressing 
earnest  admiration  for  the  high  morality  and  humanity  of  Dr. 
Vaughan — almost  the  collapse  of  the  Minister.  Again,  the  haunted, 
haggard  look.  His  eyes  wander  uneasily  about  the  room,  then  settle 
on  the  disordered  study  table,  where  he  sees  a  large  envelope,  and, 
after  examining  the  superscription,  he  wretchedly  exclaims,  “From 
Felicia  Morrow !  ”  He  reads  the  contents  of  the  envelope — his  face 
relaxes — and  with  a  cry  of  “Thank  God,”  Dr.  Vaughan  falls  upon 
his  knees,  bows  his  head,  and  prays  earnestly,  emotionally:  “the 
peace  of  thy  forgiveness.  Lord,  the  peace  of  thy  forgiveness.”  Still, 
when  Mrs.  Vaughan  enters  the  study  wdth  characteristic  quietude, 
and  finds  her  husband  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  the  Minister  speedily 
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recovers  his  composure.  He  caresses  her  hand,  while  she  regards 
him  with  adoring  reverence.  Tenderly,  she  tells  him  that  even  in 
her  early  girlhood  it  had  been  her  dream  to  marry  a  “servant  of 
(rod.”  And  what  joy  God  has  given  her — “pure,  heavenly  joy.” 
Then  she  takes  her  husband’s  liand  and  kisses  it;  but  he  draws  it 
away,  winces,  once  again  that  haggard,  haunted  look. 

Dr.  Vauqhan:  I  wish,  Hannah,  you  wouldn’t  make  me  out  such  a  pla.ster 
.saint.  I  grow  so  afraid - 

Hannah:  Of  losing  vour  humility?  Never! 

Dr.  Vaur/han :  Afraid  of  hurting  you — if  ever  I — you  know,  dear,  even  the 
saints  were  always  being  tempted  of  the  devil. 

Hannah :  Yes,  and  yonr  temptation  is  always  to  depreciate  yourself — to  hint 
at  the  seven  deadly  sins — for  fear  I  should  get  too  proud  of  you,  I  suppose. 
Oh,  Rodney,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  you? 

Dr.  Vaughan  (pained) :  Don’t,  Hannah.  You’ve  certainly  left  nothing 
undone. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  Dr.  Vaughan  receives  an  unknown 
visitor — “a  lady  from  London” — it  is  once  more  apparent  that  he 
has  a  stain  on  his  conscience.  The  lady  has  come  to  confess  a  sin — 
a  sin  that  in  Christ’s  day  was  punished  with  stoning.  She  feels  she 
ought  to  tell  her  husband  her  miserable  secret.  He  adores  her — 
and  the  child,  which  is  not  his  own.  The  revelation  will  wreck,  will 
devastate  her  husband;  but  she  cannot  continue  to  deceive  him,  to 
go  “unpunished.”  Uneasily — his  face  turned  away — Dr.  Vaughan 
listens  to  his  pretty,  elegant,  but  agitated  visitor.  At  the  word 
“unpunished,”  he  turns  round  to  her. 

Dr.  Vaughan:  Unpunished?  When  you  sit  like  that?  To  go  unpunished  is 
perhaps  the  deepest  punishment  of  all. 

The  Lady:  Is  it?  My  husband’s  love,  my  children’s  reverence,  the  world’s 
respect,  wealth,  station— all  are  mine.  For  ironic  climax  I  bear  the  title 
“Honourable.”  Where  is  the  punishment? 

Dr.  Vaughan :  You  are  enduring  it  now. 

The  Lady  :  No — that  w'as  only  at  first.  Not  now.  I  told  you  I  was  learning 
to  forget. 

Dr.  Vaughan :  Then  you  are  fortunate.  Complete  your  education. 

The  Lady  (amazed):  You,  a  man  of  God,  say  that! 

Dr.  Vaughan :  Yes,  I,  a  man  of  God,  say  that — to  you,  a  woman  of  God. 
Is  it  a  good  conscience  that  tempts  u.?  to  torture  those  we  love?  No,  it  is 
an  evil  conscience,  I  say.  W’e  must  trample  on  it.  Conscience  was  given 
us  to  keep  us  from  sin,  to  scourge  us  after  sin,  not  to  dynamite  the  innocent. 

The  Lady:  But  is  it  not  said,  “If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  will  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness”? 

Dr.  Vaughan:  Assuredly.  If  we  confess  to  ourselves.  That  is  what  the 
Apostle  is  thinking  of.  For  he  goes  on,  “If  we  say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive 
ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.”  Deceive  ourselves,  you  see.  That  is 
where  the  real  hcrror  lies — in  saying  we  have  no  sin.  But  you  and  I - 

The  Lady  (puzzled):  You  and  I? 

Dr.  Vaughan :  You  and  I  might  deceive  others.  But  our  conscience  could 
never  deceive  itself.  And  so  the  truth  would  still  be  in  us. 

The  Lady:  Then  I  have  the  truth  in  me? 

Dr.  Vaughan:  I  say  again,  “Go  and  sin  no  more.” 

The  Lady:  My  deliverer!  (Seizes  and  hisses  his  hand.)  Good-bye.  God 
bless  you. 
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T)r.  Vaughan:  I  need  His  blessing,  indeed.  (He  covers  his  eyes  as  in  prayer 
and  deep  emotion.  Enter  Hannah.) 

With  the  return  to  the  study  of  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Zangwill’s 
drama  becomes  swift  and  poignant.  After  telling  her  husband  of 
Amy  Archmundham’s  love  for  Hubert  Morrow,  the  Minister’s  gentle, 
sweet-faced  wife  exhorts  him  to  break  down  Sir  John’s  purely  mer¬ 
cenary  objections  to  his  daughter’s  marriage.  But,  always  uneasily, 
always  with  the  haunted  look.  Dr.  Vaughan  declines  to  intervene. 
He  is  “  sorry  ”  for  Amy  and  young  Hubert  Morrow — but  Sir  John 
may  be  trusted  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  only  daughter.  Still, 
Mrs.  Vaughan  persists,  and  upon  Sir  John’s  appearance,  she  frankly 
accuses  him  of  breaking  Amy’s  heart,  and  of  cruelty  to  Hubert 
Morrow,  all  because  of  his  “Mammon-worship.”  Indignation — first 
of  all — of  Sir  John  Archmundham.  Gravely,  then,  he  states  that  it 
is  not  Hubert  he  objects  to — but  Felicia  Morrow,  Hubert’s  sister, 
who  was  formerly  the  Doctor’s  secretary.  She  was  supposed  to  have 
obtained  a  similar  position  in  a  London  nursing-home.  Nothing  of 
the  kind:  she  went  there  to  have  a  baby.  The  “brazen  hussy” 
gave  her  own  name,  she  was  visited  by  her  mother — Sir  John  has 
learnt  the  shameful  secret  from  his  son,  once  a  medical  student, 
who  was  told  it  by  a  former  colleague  in  the  nursing-home.  No : 
it  is  not  Hubert’s  poverty,  it  is  his  “brazen  hussy”  of  a  sister’s 
disgrace,  that  is  the  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Amy’s  man-iage. 
She  shall  not  be  united  to  a  “tainted”  family.  Her  father  believes 
firmly  in  the  principles  of  heredity,  the  alleged  science  of  eugenics. 
So  too  does  hfs  son,  who  gave  up  medicine  and  has  taken  to  studying 
eugenics — in  the  form  of  potatoes.  Some  people  study  the  laws  of 
heredity  with  pigs  or  fowls  or  strawberries — whatever  they  please. 
The  Abbe  Mendel  did  it  with  peas.  Young  John  Archmundham  has 
done  it  with  potatoes.  When  two  sorts  are  blended,  the  type  that 
triumphs  in  the  issue  is  called  the  dominant.  Very  often,  “the 
dominant  ”  is  the  tainted,  the  diseased.  There  can  be,  there  shall 
be  no  union  between  the  pure,  austere  Archmundhams  and  the 
damaged,  disgraced  Morrows. 

Sir  John:  I  stick  to  my  Old  Testament.  The  sinner  shall  be  cut 
off  root  and  branch.  Even.  John’s  potatoes  preach  that.  .  .  .  Our 
record  is  clean,  thank  God.  Why  should  Amy  marry  a  man  who 
brings  nothing  to  the  cupboard  except  a  family  skeleton?  If  it  [the 
skeleton]  were  buried  as  deep  as  the  seducer’s  wickedness,  I’d 

rather  see  Amy  die  than  marry  into  diseased  stock . 

The  Almighty  has  given  me  a  brave  ancestry  and  with  His 
blessing  my  grandchildren  shall  carry  no  tainted  blood.  Good-bye, 
old  friend.  (Shakes  Dr.  Vaughan’s  hand.)  I  didn’t  mean  to  preach 
to  you,  but  the  day  England  forgets  her  Puritanism  she’ll  go  down 
like  a  rotten  ship. 

A  very  fine  type  of  a  Puritan,  Sir  John  Archmundham: — and 
perhaps,  when  one  considers  the  chaotic  state  of  the  England  of 
to-day,  a  prophet.  He  has  failed,  however,  to  convince  iMrs. 
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Vaughan  of  Felicia’s  sin.  It  is  some  terrible  mistake.  And  Felicia’s 
mother,  who  is  alleged  to  have  visited  her  daughter  in  the  nursing- 
home — “How  could  Mrs.  Morrow  hold  up  her  head  if  it  were  true? 
Why,  she  was  at  the  Conference.  No,  no,  it  is  all  some  ridiculous 
blunder.” 

And  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodney  Vaughan,  the  humanest  and  most 
highly-respected  Minister  in  provincial  Midstoke?  Uneasier  than 
ever — still  more  haunted  and  haggard.  When  his  wife  determines 
to  send  for  Mrs.  IVIorrow,  so  that  the  latter  may  defend  her  own 
daughter.  Dr.  Vaughan  protests  that  Hannah  has  raked  up  enough 
dust  and  ashes — “Hannah,  let  it  alone,  for  God’s  sake.” 

Hannah:  I  feel  it  is  the  guidance  of  God.  (SAe  leaves  the  room.  Dr. 
Vaughan  collapses  on  a  divan.) 

Dr.  Vaughan  {in  an  awed  whisper) :  The  guidance  of  God ! 

Unfortunately,  for  reasons  of  space,  I  must  pass  over  many  of  the 
subtle  incidents  and  dramatic  scenes  that  help  to  make  the  remaining 
two  acts  of  Plaster  Saints  a  triumph  of  stage-craftmanship.  The 
“  action  ”  of  the  entire  play  takes  place  between  tea-time  and  dinner 
— and  never  were  a  few  hours  so  charged  with  shocks  and  convul¬ 
sions.  First  of  all,  the  breakdown  of  Mrs.  Morrow,  the  widowed 
lady  in  adversity,  still  with  the  traces  of  beauty  and  elegance  in 
her  sorrowful  face  and  shabby,  well-cut  clothes,  who,  after  proudly 
and  indignantly  denying  the  story  of  her  daughter’s  disgrace,  is 
compelled  to  admit  it.  Felicia  Morrow  has  resolutely  refused  to 
divulge  the  name  of  her  seducer.  The  Minister  appears  to  be 
amazed  at  her  sin.  But  after  being  closely  questioned  by  Hannah, 
he  too  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  knew  of  it.  He  has  remained 
silent — and  lied — for  Felicia’s  sake.  Yes :  he  visited  her  in  the 
nursing-home,  and  gave  her  money — it  was  his  duty  as  a  man  of 
God  to  console  and  help  the  frail  sinner.  And  Hannah,  who  had 
begun  to  have  suspicions  of  her  husband,  is  overcome  with  grief  and 
remorse  that  she  should  have  doubted  him.  Again,  by  visiting 
Felicia  in  the  time  of  her  shame,  he  has  shown  infinite  pity  and 
humanity.  Prouder  than  ever  is  Hannah  of  her  husband.  She 
regards  him  reverently,  with  eyes  dimmed  by  tears. 

Hannah :  My  kind  husband  ! 

Dr.  Vaughan  (turning  uneasily  from  her) :  I  wanted  to  be  kind,  believe  me, 
Hannah.  But  it’s  been  an  awful  strain.  As  you  just  said,  even  white  lie.s 
turn  black  with  time.  Rodney  shall  never  have  another  secret  from  his 
Hannah ! 

Hannah:  My  dear,  my  dear!  What  were  your  white  lies  to  my  black 
suspicions?  See,  I  kneel  to  you — I  am  so  wretchedly  repentant — and  yet  so 
terribly,  terribly  happy.  Oh,  Rodney ! 

Sobbing  hysterically,  Hannah  clings  to  her  husband’s  knees — 
seeking  his  pardon.  Then,  in  one  of  the  most  intensely  dramatic 
moments  that  have  marked  the  modern  stage,  the  Minister  cries 
out:  “No,  by  God!  I  can’t  stand  this.  Get  up,  get  up,  I  tell  you. 
It  is  all  true — all  tme.” 
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Hannah  (dazed;  checking  sobs):  True,  what  is  true? 

Hr.  Vaughan :  You  must  get  up.  You  must  bear  it.  I  tried  to  spare  you. 
But  you  do  not  spare  me.  You  kneel  to  me,  and  that’s  a  worse  hell  for  me 
than  even  the  lies  I’ve  had  to  tell. 

Hannah:  It  is  true?  You  have  broken  God’s  commandment — you! 

Dr.  Vaughan  (with  bowed  head) :  Yes. 

Hannah:  You  have  lied,  and  deceived,  and  committed  adultery,  and  ruined 
a  girl - 

Dr.  Vaughan :  And  shamed  her  child  and  borne  false  witness,  and  stolen 
the  household  money,  and  had  other  gods  beside  God,  and  taken  His  name  in 
vain — everything,  everything.  Nigh  the  whole  Decalogue  stands  by  me 
desecrated. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  his  shame,  the  Minister  declares 
that  he  was  never  more  fitted  to  carry  on  God’s  work.  He  is 
“thrilling”  to  do  it:  never  has  he  so  longed  to  save  sinners.  The 
drunkards  and  drabs  who  love  him  and  whom  he  loves,  and  whom 
only  hia  hand  can  drag  up  from  the  gutter — what  would  become  of 
them  without  his  offices  ?  Because  he  has  sinned  himself,  he  under¬ 
stands  sinfulness  in  others.  Nou;  he  knows  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil.  It  was  through  sin  that  Adam  and  Eve  learnt  it. 

.  .  .  And  as  for  Felicia  Morrow,  she  asks  no  atonement.  With  her 
free,  proud  spirit,  she  demands  her  equal  share  of  the  blame — and 
would  rather  “die”  than  injure  her  seducer.  Conscious  that  his 
life-work  is  at  stake,  she  has  said,  as  Abram  said  to  Lot,  “  Separate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.” 

But  Hannah  Vaughan,  now  dully,  anon  hysterically,  refuses  to 
shield  her  husband.  He  is  unfit  to  enter  a  pulpit :  he,  a  Minister  of 
God — it  is  sacrilege.  No;  he  shall  do  his  duty  to  Felicia,  by  marrying 
her.  Hence  there  must  be  a  divorce. 

Dr.  Vaughan:  You  shall  not  kill  my  work. 

Hannah:  You  are  killing  your  soul — you  must  atone  to  Felicia. 

Dr.  Vaughan:  No!  If  I  teach  my  flock  to  hate  sin,  do  I  not  feel  and 
believe  it  down  to  the  bleeding  depths  of  my  heart?  And  suppose  I  did  tear 
open  my  breast  to  them,  show  them  my  spots  and  sores,  would  they  under¬ 
stand?  No  more  than  you  understand.  The  Salvation  Army  understands. 
They  raise  the  sinner  from  the  dust.  But  your  respectable  classes — one  stumble, 
and  every  foot  and  hoof  is  trampling  on  him.  But  they  sha’n’t ;  by  heaven 
they  sha’n’t.  .  .  .  Why,  you  can’t  even  get  a  divorce,  I  suddenly  remember. 

Hannah:  Can’t  get  a  divorce? 

Dr.  Vaughan:  No,  there’s  no  cruelty. 

Hannah :  This  is  not  cruelty  ?  0  God  ! 

Dr.  Vaughan:  No,  nor  desertion  either.  .  .  . 

Hannah  (bursting  into  sobs) :  I  saw  you  as  an  angel — and  you  are  a  fiend. 

Dr.  Vaughan:  I  am  neither — merely  a  man. 

The  disgrace  of  Felicia — the  shame  of  her  frail,  widowed  mother — 
the  impossibility  of  a  marriage  between  Amy  Archmundham  and 
Hubert  Morrow ;  such  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  Minister’s 
sin.  Nor  is  that  all.  Elsie  Vaughan  tells  her  mother  that  she  and 
young  John  Archmundham  love  one  another — they  are  engaged  to 
be  married.  But  how  can  Hannah,  as  a  God-fearing  Puritan,  do 
otherwise  than  withhold  her  consent,  when  not  only  Sir  John  Arch¬ 
mundham,  but  Sir  John’s  son  himself,  has  declared  that  no  member 
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of  their  family  shall  marry  into  “tainted  ”  stock?  Thus,  more  tears, 
increased  unrest  and  unhappiness  in  the  Minister’s  household. 
Indeed,  the  situation  appears  hopeless  until  Dr.  Vaughan  receives 
a  letter  from  Felicia  which  announces  that  she  has  become  the  wife 
in  London  of  a  young  writer  of  talent.  Gradually,  then,  the  gloom 
clears — more  gradually,  naturally,  and  artistically  than  I  am  able 
to  relate  in  the  space  now  remaining  at  my  disposal.  Sir  John 
Archmundham’s  objections  to  Amy  and  Hubert’s  marriage  are 
overcome.  Furthermore,  he  rejoices  over  his  son’s  engagement 
to  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend.  Then,  gladly,  triumphantly,  he 
announces  that  Dr.  Vaughan  is  about  to  receive  the  long  hoped-for 
call  to  London — a  thousand  a  year — and  what  opportunities  to  de¬ 
nounce,  crush,  and  eradicate  sin !  But — to  the  joy  and  relief  of  his 
wife — Dr.  Vaughan  rejects  the  mission  in  London.  He  is  resolved 
to  retire  from  the  Church.  Henceforth  he  will  carry  on  God’s  work, 
not  in  the  capacity  of  a  priest — but  in  the  role  of  a  “man  among 
men.” 

Hannah  (openi/aj  her  arms) :  Husband ! 

Of  course,  however,  in  spite  of  the  changed  situation,  memories 
will  remain.  One  cannot  but  deeply  realise  that  Felicia’s  life  has 
been  ruined,  that  frail  Mrs.  Morrow  has  sustained  an  irreparable 
shock;  and  that  although  Hannah  has  opened  her  arms  to  her 
husband,  the  “  dream  of  her  girlish  days  ’’  to  marry  a  “  servant  of 
God”  has  been  shattered: — easier  to  forgive  than  to  forget.  Still, 
Amy  and  Hubert,  and  Elsie  and  John  will  be  happy;  and  austere 
but  kindly  old  Sir  John  Archmundham  will  not  fail  to  make  a  big, 
affectionate  fuss  of  his  grandchildren,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  in  spite 
of  the  mechanical  teachings  of  eugenics,  will  turn  out  to  be  sound, 
smiling,  charming  little  creatures.  And  so  the  play  ends,  in  the  way 
that,  if  1  grasp  the  author’s  central  motive  and  aim  correctly,  it 
w’as  bound  to  end.  No  solution  of  the  religious  problem,  in  favour 
either  of  the  Old  Testament  Puritanism  of  Sir  John  Archmundham 
or  the  New  Testament  Puritanism  of  Hannah  on  the  one  hand — 
or  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  essential  primitive  Christianity 
of  Dr.  Vaughan  that  has  more  joy  and  hope  in  the  loving  kind¬ 
ness  in  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  in  ninety-nine  just  persons 
who  need  no  repentance,  and  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
common  herd.  Kecognising  the  merits  and  the  perils  that  belong 
to  both  these  systems,  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill’s  present  purpose 
is  (so  it  seems  to  me)  to  leave  us  vividly  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that,  after  all,  religious  systems  are  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  religious  systems :  and  that,  under  whatever  system  tradi¬ 
tion  or  inheritance  may  have  placed  us,  the  inner  rule  to  forget 
ourselves  and  our  prejudices  in  our  effort  to  do  the  best  for  others 
is,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  the  best  for  ourselves: — since  though 
we  may  lose  the  world’s  approbation,  and  get  turned  out  of  all  the 
Churches,  we  shall  save  our  souls  alive. 


John  F.  Macdonald. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT. 

By  E.  temple  THURSTON. 
CHAPTER  X. 


In  a  week’s  time  Dicky  was  fully  aware  that  the  situation  had 
become  impossible.  Apart  from  the  continual  restraint  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  put  upon  himself,  which  scarcely  another  man 
in  a  thousand  would  have  done,  there  was  not  one  of  the  fellows 
who  came  to  his  studio  who  believed  the  story  he  offered  them. 

In  a  society  where  marriages  are  seldom  and  a  man’s  relations 
with  his  womenfolk  are  of  the  most  inconsequent  nature,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  should.  They  frankly  said  so. 
Even  Gilder,  displaying  the  mastery  of  tact,  could  not  conceal  the 
air  of  one  who  perfectly  understood. 

Whenever  he  came  to  the  studio  and,  because  of  his  interest  in 
Dicky’s  work,  this  was  most  evenings  in  the  week,  he  always 
inquired  of  Madame — and  so  addressed  her  when  she  was  there. 

They  were  antagonists  from  the  first  moment  of  meeting,  partly 
because  she  recognised  in  him  the  friend  who  had  described  her  as 
(Icmi-viergc — which  she  did  not  understand,  but  took  to  be  uncom¬ 
plimentary — but  mainly  because  she  knew  from  his  manner  that  he 
counted  upon  her  being  no  better  than  most  of  the  girls  he  knew. 

“You  think  I’m  living  with  Dicky,  don’t  you?”  she  said  sharply 
one  evening  when  they  were  left  for  a  few  moments  alone. 

He  stretched  out  his  hands  in  such  fashion  as  he  would  have 
wished  to  be  described  as  French,  exclaiming,  “  Madame !  ”  in  a 
deprecatory  manner  that  might  have  been  construed  to  mean 
anything. 

“You  might  just  as  well  admit  it,”  said  she,  “instead  of  calling 
me  madam  like  that.  I  know  what  you  mean.” 

He  smiled  with  a  charming  self-conscious  detachment,  believing 
his  manner  capable  of  turning  any  woman  from  wrath. 

“What  can  it  have  to  do  with  me?”  he  asked. 

“  But  you  think  it  all  the  same,  and  I  tell  you  now  straight  out — 
I  don’t !  ” 

“Ah,”  said  he,  whereupon  with  all  intention  he  looked  wise  and 
(juite  unintentionally  made  a  wise  remark. 

“Then  you  ought  to,”  said  he. 

She  flamed  up  at  that;  talked  of  the  sensuality  of  men  in  terms 
that  were  quite  comically  rhetorical.  In  various  gestures.  Gilder 
spread  out  his  hands  to  everything  she  had  to  say. 

“We  are  brutes,”  he  remarked  when  she  paused  for  words. 

“Y’es — that’s  it,”  said  she;  “you  are — brutes  1  ” 
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“What  contempt  you’d  have  for  us,”  he  suggested,  “if  we 
weren’t.” 

All  this  was  excellent  preparation  for  her  mind  in  answering  Dickv 
when  he  was  forced  to  his  conclusion.  She  found  that  she  knew 
exactly  what  to  say  to  him. 

He  had  borne  it  as  long  as  he  could;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  the 
portrait  had  been  in  the  making.  There  came  a  day  when  that 
suggestive  frock  of  hers,  and  the  scent  she  always  w-ore,  which  hung 
heavily  on  his  senses,'  fell  more  oppressively  on  his  conscious  mind 
than  the  work  at  which  he  was  engaged. 

He  had  struggled  for  long  against  it.  The  portrait  had  held  him 
first.  Now  only  the  finishing  of  it  was  needed  on  the  canvas,  and 
this  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  do  while  she  w'as  there. 

One  morning  he  threw  down  his  brushes,  went  to  the  tap  over  the 
sink,  and  drank  a  large  draught  of  water.  Then  he  asked  her  to 
come  out  for  a  walk  in  the  park. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  work  any  more?”  she  asked. 

“No,  not  to-day.  I  want  some  air — I  must  get  out.” 

She  was  not  one  to  sympathise  with  moods,  having  but  little 
understanding  for  any  except  her  own.  But  this  had  to  be  borne 
with.  There  was  no  sense  in  her  staying  in  the  studio  alone.  With 
a  glance  at  the  portrait — not  as  one  looks  at  a  picture,  but  as  a 
woman  regards  herself  in  a  mirror — she  went  behind  the  curtains, 
changed  her  dress,  put  on  a  hat  and  coat,  declaring  herself  ready  to 
accompany  him. 

When  she  came  back  she  found  him  staring  at  his  canvas,  and 
was  quick  enough,  though  with  little  understanding,  to  see  that  his 
eyes  were  bright  with  tears. 

Had  there  been  any  sentiment  in  her  she  might  have  shown 
sympathy  then.  Moved  instead  solely  by  curiosity,  she  came  up 
close  to  his  side  to  make  sure,  and  then  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter. 

“Nothing,”  said  he;  “nothing.” 

“Must  be  something — you’ve  got  tears  in  your  eyes.  What  is  it?" 

“It’s  so  damnable,”  he  said,  “that  you  can’t  get  away  from 
yourself.  Come  on — let’s  get  out.  It’s  not  a  bit  of  good  my  staying 
here  looking  at  the  beastly  thing.” 

“But  don’t  you  think  it’s  good?”  she  inquired. 

“Yes,  it’s  all  right;  but  I  can’t  get  on  with  it.  I’m  tripping  myseli 
up — that’s  what  I’m  doing;  come  on.” 

She  followed  him  in  silence,  bewildered,  so  far  as  her  interest  in 
him  would  allow  her  to  think  about  it. 

The  year  was  drawing  towards  spring.  March  had  come  in  like 
a  lion.  For  the  first  few  days  of  the  month  the  wind  had  rattled 
the  windows  of  the  studio  in  their  casements.  But  now,  scarcely 
half-way  through  the  month,  the  lion  was  lying  down  with  the 
lamb,  the  sky  was  that  dazzling  blue  of  spring  before  the  sun  of 
summer  has  yet  bleached  it.  There  was  not  a  rain  cloud  in  the 
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heavens;  only  those  white-winged  ships  with  sails  full-bellied  which 
so  often  as  a  child  Dicky  had  watched  pursuing  their  ceaseless 
voyages  across  the  ocean  of  the  sky. 

As  they  entered  Hyde  Park  from  Marble  Arch,  the  overwhelming 
beauty  of  the  time  of  the  year  caught  hold  of  Dicky’s  imagination. 
Climbing  over  the  railings,  and  feeling  the  grass  underneath  his 
feet,  he  stood  there  drawing  in  one  deep  breath  after  another,  with 
all  his  soul  longing  for  the  wide  stretches  of  the  country  once 
again. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Fanny  asked  him.  “Don’t  you  feel 
well?” 

Truly  a  joy  of  the  day  w'as  in  his  heart,  but,  underlying  it,  that 
bitter  disappointment  in  himself  and  his  work,  the  impression,  too, 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  upon  those  unyielding  London  pavements, 
denied  him  the  pew'er  to  see  anything  amusing  in  what  she  said. 
He  answered  quite  seriously  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  but  did  not 
trouble  to  explain  more  than  that. 

As  they  walked  towards  the  Serpentine  he  could  see  that  the 
elms  were  rusting  red  with  bloom.  Seen  at  a  distance,  over  all  the 
trees,  that  dim  purple  blush  had  fallen,  the  sign  of  buds  in  breaking. 
He  knew  so  well  the  feelings  the  sight  of  that  would  arouse  in  his 
mind  if  he  were  in  the  country.  Birds  would  be  pairing,  the  first 
faint  veil  of  green  would  be  spread  on  all  the  hedges.  His  mind 
was  chafing  still  against  the  thought  of  his  imprisonment  when  a 
man  passed  by  them  and  raised  his  hat  to  Fanny.  She  bowed  and 
turned  when  he  had  gone.  Then  she  stood  still. 

“Excuse  me  a  minute,  will  you?”  said  she;  “there’s  a  man  1 
know.  I  haven’t  seen  him  for  some  time.  I  must  speak  to  him 
for  a  second.” 

She  hurried  back,  and  Dicky  saw  that  he  was  waiting  for  her. 
For  a  moment  he  wondered  who  the  man  might  be,  then  fell  to 
musing  once  again  upon  the  colour  of  the  willows  by  the  mill,  the 
light  of  the  sun  on  the  Avon,  and  all  the  country  sights  and  sounds 
he  knew  so  well. 

With  a  rising  and  becoming  colour  in  her  cheeks,  I'aniiy 
approached  her  friend. 

“You  were  the  last  person  1  expected  to  see,”  she  remarked.  He 
stood  looking  at  her  silently  with  undisguised  admiration.  He  was 
not  a  young  man.  Forty-five  was  at  least  his  age  and  undisguised 
admiration  was  not  so  becoming  in  him  as  it  might  have  been.  But 
Fanny  did  not  consider  that.  It  was  admiration,  and  it  pleased  her. 

“Well,”  she  continued,  “it’s  months  since  we’ve  seen  each 
other — aren’t  you  going  to  say  something?” 

“You  look  as  pretty  as  ever,”  said  he. 

It  was  this  type  of  compliment  she  appreciated.  “  How  is  it 
you’re  out  here  in  the  morning?  Aren’t  you  working  at  Gleesoii 
and  Mills?” 

His  eye  strayed  in  the  direction  of  Dicky  as  he  asked  the  question. 
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It  was  plain  enough  that  he  wanted  to  know  everything.  She  told 
him  everything  there  was  to  tell,  with  little  embellishments,  little 
reservations  of  her  own.  The  story  sounded  quite  well.  She  made 
it  sufficiently  convincing  to  him  that  she  was  still  the  creature  of 
unassailable  virtue  he  had  known  before.  But,  like  Dicky,  he 
realised  the  impossibility  of  the  situation. 

“Yes,  that’s  all  very  splendid,”  said  he.  “But  it  can’t  go  on. 
He’s  probably  excited  over  his  work  just  now,  but  as  soon  as  that’s 
over  you’ll  see  another  side  of  him.  These  artists  haven’t  got  much 
sense  of  honour.” 

“He  may  not  have  a  sense  of  honour,”  said  she,  “but  I  know 
how  to  manage  him.” 

He  frowned  at  that.  He  wondered  whether  she  would  care  to 
manage  him  when  the  moment  came  and  all  the  desire  of  her  himself 
was  reawakened  in  his  mind,  now  that  he  learnt  she  was  within  the 
power  of  some  other  man. 

“You’d  better  let  me  have  a  talk  with  you  again,”  said  he. 
“What  are  you  doing  this  evening?” 

“To-night,  oh,  Dicky  goes  to  a  model  class.  Are  you  going  to 
take  me  to  a  theatre  ?  ” 

“No — I  can’t  do  that.  My  wdfe’s  more  jealous  than  ever  she 
was.  I  daren’t  be  seen  about  with  anyone.  Isn’t  there  somewhere 
where  we  could - ?  ” 

“The  studio,”  said  she  promptly.  “Dicky’ll  be  out  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  Come  to  the  studio  at  a  quarter-past  eight.”  She  gave 
him  the  address.  “He’ll  be  gone  out  by  then  till  ten  o’clock.” 

He  frowned  again  at  the  prospect  of  that,  but,  as  she  pointed  out 
to  him,  no  other  place  or  opportunity  seemed  possible. 

“I  don’t  like  coming  to  another  man’s  rooms,”  said  he. 

“Very  well,”  she  replied,  confident  of  the  result.  “We’d  better 
give  it  up  then.”  Still  confident,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  say 
good-bye. 

He  succumbed,  as  she  knew  he  would. 

“All  right,”  said  he;  “I’ll  be  there.  We  shan’t  be  seen,  anyhow. 
To-night  then — quarter-past  eight.  God  bless  you.” 

By  the  time  Fanny  had  returned  to  Dicky’s  side,  he  had  forgotten 
the  country.  In  a  heat  of  jealousy  he  was  wondering  again  who  the 
man  might  be.  She  told  him,  with  all  apparent  openness,  all  about 
him;  just  as  she  had  told  the  other  man  who  Dicky  was,  with  the 
same  embellishments,  the  same  reservations. 

His  name  was  Crombie — Arthur  Crombie.  He  was  a  married 
man.  She  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that — but  why  should 
she  ?  He  was  quite  well  off ;  had  a  motor  car  in  which  she  had  been 
driven — once,  when  his  wife  was  out  of  town.  He  was  fond  of  his 
wife;  but  she  was  a  jealous  woman.  Fanny  could  just  imagine  the 
type  she  was.  Indeed,  once  she  had  seen  her,  the  day  she  had  first 
met  Crombie  in  Gleeson  and  Mills.  He  had  accompanied  her  while 
she  made  her  purchases.  How  had  Fanny  come  to  know  him?  She 
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had  served  his  wife.  Their  eyes  had  met  across  the  counter.  Dicky 
must  know  well  enough  the  look  in  a  man’s  face  when  he  wants 
to  speak  to  a  woman. 

They  had  not  spoken  then.  But  the  next  day  he  had  come  to 
the  shop  again.  She  had  served  him.  Certainly,  it  had  needed  some 
contrivance  on  her  part.  He  had  spoken  to  her  then;  asked  her 
out  to  dinner.  He  was  a  perfect  stranger.  She  knew  he  was 
married,  too.  But  if  Dicky  had  tasted  the  food  at  Gleeson  and 
Mills  he  would  have  been  glad  of  a  dinner  anyhow. 

“I  and  one  of  the  other  girls  often  used  to  go  out  in  the  evening 
down  llegent  Street,”  she  said,  “just  to  see  if  we  could  pick  up 
somebody  to  give  us  a  dinner.” 

"Did  you  ever  succeed?” 

“  Lord,  yes !  Lots  of  times  !  ” 

“  Did  they  expect  nothing  from  you  ?  ” 

“They  might  expect,  they  didn’t  get  anything.” 

“A  sort  of  highway  robbery,”  suggested  Dicky. 

“I  don’t  see  that!  ”  she  exclaimed  with  annoyance,  “they  enjoyed 
themselves,  being  with  us.” 

After  this  she  was  disposed  to  tell  him  no  more  of  her  little  story, 
but  with  some  persuasion  he  induced  her  to  continue. 

Crombie  had  taken  her  to  dinner  that  evening  in  a  little  restaurant 
in  Soho.  Not  much  of  a  dinner  ;  but  he  had  wanted  to  be  some¬ 
where  where  it  was  quiet.  He  was  a  nice  sort  of  man.  He  had 
told  her  at  the  time  that  she  was  doing  a  very  foolish  thing  in 
coming  out  alone  to  dine  with  a  man  of  whom  she  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  She  was  too  pretty,  he  had  told  her,  to  take  that  sort 
of  risk. 

“Did  he  mean  it  was  a  risk  with  him?  ”  asked  Dicky. 

“No — not  w'ith  him.  He  was  all  right.  He  was  speaking  from 
what  he  knew  of  other  men.  Indeed,  he  was  very  nice  to  me.  He 
gave  me  this.” 

She  pointed  to  an  expensive-looking  little  brooch  she  wore  on 
her  blouse. 

“It’s  quite  good,”  she  said;  “a  jeweller  told  me  it  was  worth 
fifteen  pounds.  So  I  say  to  myself  I’ve  always  got  that  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  w’orst.” 

“And  did  he  want  nothing  in  return?  ”  asked  Dicky. 

“No;  he  was  always  begging  me  to  keep  straight.  He  asked  me 
to  kiss  him  once — that  was  all.” 

“Did  you?” 

“Yes — there  was  no  harm  in  it.” 

“I  thought  he  was  fond  of  his  wife.” 

She  laughed  aloud  at  his  simplicity. 

“Well — that  doesn’t  say  he  isn’t.  Men  do  more  than  that  and 
still  swear  they  love  their  wives.” 

“Do  they?”  said  Dicky.  “Did  you  tell  him  about  me  and  where 
you  were  living  now?” 
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She  shook  her  head.  That  was  easier  to  do  than  to  say  no  with 
complete  conviction. 

Now  they  were  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  and  Dicky 
suddenly  stood  still. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

He  just  pointed  with  his  hand  to  a  man  standing  at  the  further 
end  of  the  bridge.  Before  him,  on  the  parapet,  stood  a  little  black 
and  white  terrier,  which,  against  all  its  inclinations,  the  man  was 
trying  to  persuade  to  leap  into  the  water  below.  The  wretched 
little  dog  was  thrusting  out  its  legs  in  an  endeavour  to  keep  away 
from  the  edge.  They  could  see  it  was  trembling  in  fear  before  the 
sight  of  the  chasm  in  front  of  it.  A  few  of  those  errand  boys,  who 
are  always  about  when  anything  is  happening,  were  standing  by 
with  gaping  and  grinning  faces,  waiting  in  eagerness  for  the  plunge 
when  it  should  come. 

For  one  moment  Dicky  stood  still,  then  with  a  bound  hurried 
along  the  pavement. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Fanny  called  to  him. 

“Stoj)  him,”  said  he. 

“He’ll  only  make  a  scene,”  she  cried. 

“Damn  the  scene!  ”  he  exclaimed,  and  broke  into  a  run  across 
the  bridge. 

CHAPTEK  XI. 

The  man  looked  up.  All  the  boys  turned  round,  as  Dicky  came 
up  to  the  little  group.  Everything  in  the  manner  of  his  approach 
was  antagonistic.  The  boys  nudged  each  other  in  anticipation  of 
what  was  to  follow;  the  man  regarded  him  offensively  as  Dicky 
stopped  by  his  side. 

“What  are  you  trying  to  do  to  that  dog?”  he  demanded. 

“With  a  little  persuasion,”  the  man  replied  with  aggravating 
quietness,  “’e’s  goin’  to  jump  in  the  water.” 

“Do  you  call  it  persuasion  to  push  the  poor  little  beast?  It's 
doing  its  utmost  to  keep  away  from  it.” 

“There’s  a  lot  of  things  we  keeps  away  from  as  is  very  good  for 
us,  and  a  lot  o’  things  some  of  us  meddles  with  as  ’as  no  concern 
with  us  at  all.” 

“It  concerns  me  if  I  see  an  animal  being  ill-treated,”  said  Dicky, 
and  found  in  the  sudden  rising  of  his  anger  that  the  words  stammered 
awkwardly  on  his  lips.  Until  that  moment  he  had  believed  he  had 
complete  control  of  his  temper.  But  never  since  his  fight  with 
Wilfred  Leggatt  had  it  been  tested  until  now.  He  was  surprised  to 
feel  a  trembling  within  himself ;  surprised  to  hear  the  stammering  of 
the  words  as  he  spoke. 

“  ’O’s  ill-treatin’  the  dog?”  the  man  demanded.  He  took  no  pains 
to  hide  his  resentment  of  this  interference,  but  was  yet  well  within 
himself. 
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“You  are,”  stuttered  Dicky,  “even  if  you  only  pretend  to  push 
the  little  beast  in.  You’re  frightening  it  out  of  its  wits.” 

By  now  his  cheeks  were  white.  All  colour  of  the  blood  below 
tiie  skin  had  left  his  face.  From  the  little  distance  at  which  she 
stood,  sick  in  apprehension  of  the  scene  that  might  take  place, 
Fanny  could  see  a  light  in  his  eye  that  amazed  her.  He  looked 
like  murder. 

“I’m  not  pretendin’  to  push  it  in,”  said  the  man. 

“Not  pretending?  What  are  you  doing  then?” 

“There  ain’t  no  pretence;  I’m  damn  well  goin’  to  push  it  in. 
It’ll  teach  ’im  to  swim.” 

“By  God.  you’re  not!  ”  Dicky  shouted;  but  his  sudden  rush  to 
secure  the  little  beast  was  too  late.  A  sprawling  mass  of  black  and 
white  shot  forward  over  the  parapet  and  disappeared  into  the  water 
below'.  In  silence  they  all  listened  for  the  splash.  With  one  accord 
all  looked  over.  The  dog  was  sw'imming  wildly  to  the  path  that 
skirts  the  water  below. 

Then  they  stood  up,  the  man  with  a  grin  of  triumph  in  his  face, 
which  a  swdnging  blow  from  Dicky’s  fist  absolutely  obliterated.  He 
staggered  back  against  the  bridge,  while  trembling  in  every  limb, 
that  look  of  murder  now  blazing  in  his  eyes,  Dicky  waited  for  him 
to  recover. 

The  errand  boys  danced  with  glee.  From  out  of  now'here  came 
that  everlasting  crowd,  w'ithout  which  no  justice  in  this  city  can 
ever  be  done  in  peace  and  full  completion.  In  the  distance,  Fanny 
turned  her  back  and  hurried  away. 

“It’s  nothing  to  do  w’ith  me,”  she  kept  on  saying  to  herself;  “if 
he  likes  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  it’s  nothing  to  do  with  me.” 

But  the  errand  boys  did  not  think  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
That  first  blow,  delivered  in  all  ignorance  of  what  the  strength  of  a 
punch  might  be,  was  yet  full  of  the  power  of  almost  murderous 
intent.  Whatever  might  happen  as  the  ultimate  issue,  that  blow 
for  the  moment  proclaimed  Dicky  the  superior  man,  and  the  crow'd 
is  forever  on  the  side  of  God,  if  not  of  His  angels  Moreover,  to  the 
errand  boys  who  had  seen  the  affair  from  the  beginning,  and  were 
swiftly  spreading  the  story  about,  there  was  something  in  the  nature 
of  chivalry  for  a  man  to  implicate  himself  in  such  a  mess,  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  dog. 

“Go  it,  gov’ner!  ”  they  yelled;  “’it  ’im  again.  ’E  can  take  two 
or  three  ’o  them.”  And  they  were  all  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice 
to  set  to  their  heels  if  the  man  resented  their  remarks. 

But  neither  he  nor  Dicky  heard  a  word.  There  was  in  both  their 
minds  some  other  purpose  to  fulfil.  A  little  unsteadily,  still  smarting 
under  that  blow,  the  man  squared  up  to  Dicky  with  his  left  fist  out, 
his  right  in  readiness  to  guard  another  blow. 

In  an  instant  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  had  veered  to  him.  Here 
WHS  a  man  who  knew  what  boxing  was.  He  shaped  like  one  who 
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had  seen  his  opponent  in  the  ring,  who  knew  where  a  blow  might 
come,  and,  with  that  menacing  left,  knew  where  to  deliver  one. 

But  it  was  all  the  same  to  Dicky.  It  may  possibly  have  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  in  a  matter  of  the  gloves  he  was  before  a  man 
who  knew  infinitely  more  about  the  business  than  did  he.  But  he 
was  not  there  to  box.  He  was  there  to  fight.  There  was  this  desire 
to  kill,  that  only  killing  could  appease. 

He  saw  that  outstretched  left  before  him  reaching  tow'ards  his 
face,  but,  undismayed  by  it,  slung  out  his  fist  again,  right  and  left, 
right  and  left,  a  wild  avalanche  of  blows  with  all  his  burning  rage 
behind  them.  Not  one  of  them  got  home,  and,  shaken  all  through 
him,  he  fell  back  from  a  steady  punch  that  cut  his  lips  and  shot  the 
hot  blood  into  his  mouth. 

Now  the  crowd  and  the  errand  boys  were  laughing  at  him.  Quickly 
enough  they  forgot  that  sense  of  chivalry,  for  the  end  of  it  was 
obvious  enough  to  them.  But  it  did  not  come  so  soon  as  any  of 
them  expected. 

Again  and  again  he  rushed  in  on  to  that  steady  left,  which  nevei- 
varied  in  its  persistent  tapping  on  his  face.  In  a  few  moments  one 
of  his  eyes  swelled  up  and  closed,  the  blood  was  pouring  from  his 
nostrils,  drenching  his  shirt.  Yet  still  that  mad  desire  to  kill  was 
overwhelming  in  him.  Sometimes  he  reached  his  man,  when  one 
or  two  in  the  crowd  more  intelligent  in  their  sympathies  would  cheer 
him  on.  But  his  first  was  the  only  blow  that  could  be  said  to  have 
had  effect. 

And  then  it  was  plain  to  see  the  end  was  coming  fast.  A  grey 
glaze  stole  over  his  eye.  In  his  face  they  all  could  see  how  the 
desire  to  kill  was  battling  with  the  bewildered  knowledge  that  he 
was  done. 

One  other  blow'  and  he  would  have  been  senseless  at  their  feet. 
The  man  was  w'aiting  for  his  moment  to  deliver  it  when  from  an 
errand  boy  came  a  cry:  “The  coppers!”  and  the  crowd  vanished 
into  thin  air.  Only  one  man  remained  behind,  and  he,  with  presence 
of  mind,  hailed  a  passing  taxi.  In  another  moment  Dicky  was 
bundled  inside  and,  as  he  came  up  to  the  spot  the  policeman 
stopped.  With  a  critical  eye  he  examined  the  splashes  of  blood  on 
the  ground. 

“They’ve  been  fightin’ — that’s  what  they’ve  been  doin’,”  said 
the  policeman  aloud. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Dicky  had  forgotten  all  existence  of  Fanny,  and  when  he  found 
her  in  the  studio  on  his  return  could  only  remember  with  difficulty 
that  she  had  been  there  at  all. 

Throwing  himself  in  exhaustion  down  on  the  divan,  where  for  some 
moments  he  seemed  as  though  all  consciousness  had  left  him,  he  at 
last  looked  up  and  asked  her  what  she  had  done,  where  she  had 
gone  to. 
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“1  came  back  here,”  said  she;  “you  didn’t  expect  me  to  stay  on 
and  watch  it — did  you?  Such  a  filthy  sight  as  that.  You  looked  as 
though  you  wanted  to  murder  him.” 

“So  1  did,”  said  Dicky;  “gladly  I’d  have  killed  him.” 

Almost  there  were  tears  in  his  voice.  The  bitterness  of  the  defeat 
was  slowly  coming  back  to  him.  He  was  beginning  to  wish  he  had 
his  chance  all  over  again,  thinking  how  he  would  have  done  this, 
how  avoided  that;  gathering  a  swift  experience  even  in  those  few 
moments  that  he  had  fought ;  exercising  his  intelligence  to  its  utmost 
as  though  victory  would  have  been  the  greatest  thing  in  life. 

But  Fanny  pouted  her  lips.  She  did  not  believe  that,  even  though 
he  had  looked  like  it.  To  kill  a  man  because  he  ill-treated  a  dog  I 
No  man  would  be  such  a  fool.  It  was  just  the  artistic  exaggeration 
of  his  own  feelings.  He  had  worked  himself  up  to  believing  that. 
Still,  nevertheless,  he  had  fought,  and  from  what  she  could  see  had 
had  a  bad  time  of  it. 

In  the  back  of  her  little  feminine  heart  she  admired  him  for  that 
struggle,  allowed  he  had  plenty  of  courage,  and,  now  that  it  was  all 
over  and  she  had  not  been  inconvenienced  by  it,  liked  the  idea  of 
that  exhibition  of  brute  force. 

In  an  ineffectual  way  she  tried  to  minister  to  his  wants,  but  only 
succeeded  in  irritating  him.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  be  pitied  for  his 
wounds. 

“But  he  must  have  knocked  you  about,”  said  she;  “look  at 
your  eye.” 

“Yes;  he  knocked  me  about  right  enough,”  said  Dicky  shortly. 
“He  knew  how  to  box  and  I  didn’t.  He’s  made  a  fine  mess  of  me — 
I  know  that.  I  got  some  in  on  him  though.  He  won’t  ill-treat  a 
dog  again.  The  next  man  who  stops  him  may  be  able  to  box  as  well 
as  he  can.  Where’s  Fanny?” 

“She  went  out  just  before  you  came  in.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  get  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  in  case  your  eyes  were  hurt.” 

He  grinned  as  well  as  his  sores  would  let  him.  There  was  a 
woman  with  a  practical  mind,  the  sort  of  woman  he  felt  he  wanted 
at  that  moment. 

When  she  came  back  she  just  gasped  for  one  moment  at  the 
sight  of  him. 

“Oh,  dear;  oh,  dear!”  said  she,  but  that  was  all.  From  that 
moment  she  attended  on  him  like  a  trained  nurse,  asking  no 
questions.  It  was  only  when  she  got  home  to  her  husband  that 
evening  that  she  let  herself  go.  They  talked  of  nothing  else.  It 
recalled  to  Mr.  Samby’s  mind  all  the  fights  he  had  ever  seen,  in  and 
out  of  the  ring.  He  gave  her  vivid  descriptions  of  every  one  of  them, 
and  went  to  bed  at  half-past  ten  feeling  he  had  had  a  jolly  evening. 
For  women  are  splendid  creatures  to  tell  these  bloody  stories  to. 
Their  eyes  do  get  so  full  of  wonder.  By  the  time  he  had  finished, 
Mr.  Samby  almost  believed  he  was  a  fine  upstanding  man  who,  by 
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reason  of  having  seen  so  many  fights  himself,  was  quite  capable  of 
successfully  participating  in  one.  Indeed,  as  he  undressed  that  night 
he  regarded  with  no  little  degree  of  pleasure  the  slender  muscle  of 
his  fore-arm. 

While  all  these  attentions  of  Mrs.  Samby’s  were  taking  place, 
Fanny  stood  by  making  remarks  which  to  the  other  Fanny  were 
like  pin-pricks  in  her  blood. 

“You  won’t  be  able  to  go  out  to  the  model  class  to-night,  will 
you  ?  ”  she  asked  when  the  red  meat  was  securely  bandaged  over 
his  eye.  This  really  was  the  thought  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She 
had  been  eager  to  ask  it  ever  since  he  came  back. 

“Course  ’e  won’t  be  able  to  go  out  to  no  class!”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Samby. 

“Oh,  yes;  I  shall,”  said  Dicky.  “I’m  half-way  through  a  thing — 

I  must  finish  it.” 

Mrs.  Samby  threw  up  her  eyes  and  said  no  more.  There  was  no 
more  to  say ;  his  tone  of  voice  had  that  determination  in  it  which 
long  ago  she  had  learnt  to  understand. 

But  Fanny  was  not  quite  satisfied  about  the  model  class.  By 
reason  of  the  little  arrangement  she  had  made,  she  wanted  to  be 
perfectly  sure,  wherefore  she  pursued  a  method  well  known  to  her 
sex.  Gently,  but  firmly,  she  told  him  he  was  in  no  fit  condition  to 
go  out  tkat  night. 

Had  there  been  any  doubt  in  his  mind  at  all  this  convinced  him. 
He  swore  that  he  was  no  puling  infant.  Mrs.  Samby,  in  the  comer 
of  the  studio  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  cape,  knew  well  enough 
from  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  meant  to  go.  She  tossed  her 
head  and  exclaimed,  “  Sch  1  sch  1  ”  several  times  below  her  breath 
as  she  listened  to  what  she  believed  was  the  folly  of  Fanny’s 
persuasions. 

“I  wish,”  she  said  to  herself  bitterly  as  she  descended  the  stairs 
on  her  way  home,  “I  wish” — and  here,  indeed,  she  cared  not 
whether  it  were  a  Christian  desire  or  not — “I  wish  that  girl’ud  get 
into  some  trouble,  and  then  she’d  soon  find  ’er  place.  Sleepiii’ 
there  in  ’is  bed  every  night  and  tormentin’  the  poor  boy.” 

She  knew  what  she  meant  by  this.  Any  other  woman  would  have 
known  as  well.  They  have  no  opportunity  to  say  these  things 
except  amongst  themselves,  and  even  then  their  conversation  has 
not  the  full  directness  of  their  thoughts.  A  man  would  have 
expressed  it  differently  and  had  the  whole  world  to  understand  him. 
Dicky  was  to  come  to  that  frame  of  mind  and  soon. 

But  all  that  afternoon  he  lay  on  the  divan,  one  eye  closed  from 
compulsion,  the  other  by  desire ;  and  to  Fanny,  when  she  came  in 
to  make  him  some  tea,  seemed  as  though  he  were  asleep. 

She  w’^as  more  attentive,  less  egotistical  to  him  that  afternoon  than 
she  had  ever  been.  Never  w'ere  the  sluggish  instincts  of  sex  in  her 
so  nearly  roused  as  then.  The  sight  of  the  blood  on  his  face,  the 
remembrance  of  that  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  stood  before  that 
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bully  on  the  bridge;  the  mere  thought  that  with  all  intent  to  kill 
he  had  flung  himself  into  a  fight — however  incomprehensible  the 
motive  may  have  been  to  her — stirred  her  blood  to  quickness  in 
her  veins.  She  felt  the  insignificance  of  her  own  body,  just  as  a 
man  feels  the  insignificance  of  his  before  the  birth  of  a  child.  A 
sensation  of  passionate  passivity  was  continually  trembling  in  her. 

She  found  herself  waiting  on  him  with  but  little  consideration 
for  herself,  until  at  last  he  began  to  notice  it  too.  He  lay  there  on 
the  divan  watching  her  while  she  brought  out  the  tea  things,  thinking 
how  attractive  she  was  and  wondering  what  there  could  be  wanting 
in  her  to  make  her  truly  a  woman. 

For  now  that  he  had  slept,  and  the  excitement  of  that  morning 
had  assumed  its  proper  balance  in  his  mind,  his  thoughts  were 
gradually  returning  to  the  impossibility  of  their  relationship.  So  as 
she  moved  about  the  studio  and  he  watched  her,  it  began  to  grow 
upon  him  that  perhaps  there  was  some  humanity  in  her  after  all. 
And  when,  as  once  she  passed  by  his  side  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
forehead,  saying,  “Poor  old  thing,”  he  felt  that  perhaps  all  his 
judgment  of  her  had  been  wrong.  She  was  not  one  of  those  women 
who  tormented  men  with  their  virtue.  She  was  human.  Her 
modesty  had  been  human.  Now  her  affection,  when  he  was  down, 
this  was  human  too.  He  had  misunderstood  her,  that  was  all. 

The  next  time  she  passed  his  side,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  with 
that  same  sensation  of  passionate  passivity  thrilling  through  her 
she  took  it,  pleased,  flattered,  yet  in  a  sense  as  well  made  cold,  as 
he  dragged  it  to  his  lips  and  hotly  kissed  it. 

“You  mustn’t  be  silly,”  she  said;  “I’d  go  to  sleep  again,  if  I  were 
you,  if  you  really  do  mean  to  go  out  to  the  class  to-night.” 

“Yes;  I’m  going,  right  enough,”  said  he,  and  though  in  that 
moment  he  had  been  repulsed,  he  still  felt  that  he  had  misunder¬ 
stood  her. 

She  watched  him  critically  as  the  evening  drew  on,  preparing 
herself  for  disappointment  if  at  the  last  moment  he  should  change 
his  mind.  In  such  an  event  she  had  determined  to  go  and  wait  in 
the  street  outside,  in  readiness  to  prevent  Crombie  from  coming  in. 
Her  conscience  was  qviite  capable  of  appreciating  the  folly  of  asking 
another  man  to  see  her  in  Dicky’s  studio. 

But  when  the  time  came  Dicky  took  off  his  bandages,  got  his 
materials  together,  and  put  on  his  hat. 

“I  shall  be  back  at  half-past  ten,”  said  he,  and  took  her  hand. 
Beyond  his  control,  his  voice  was  charged  with  meaning.  There  was 
some  determination  in  the  sound  of  it  which  she  dimly  heard. 
Indeed,  the  fight  that  morning  had  revived  the  animal  in  him.  He 
knew  in  himself  that  he  was  no  longer  going  to  be  played  with. 
Perhaps  a  dim  realisation  of  that  came  to  her  mind  as  well.  She 
looked  at  his  swollen  eye,  his  cut  lip,  and  the  red  welts  on  his  cheek, 
conscious  of  a  little  fear  of  him — a  fear  that  was  not  actually 
unpleasant. 
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“Then  if  you’ll  give  me  your  key,”  said  she,  “I’ll  be  back  before 
then.  The  housekeeper  goes  to  bed  at  half-past  nine,  and  I  may 
go  out.  If  you  ring  when  you  come  back  I  shall  hear  you.  I’ll 
come  down  and  let  you  in.” 

With  a  little  reluctance  he  took  the  key  out  of  his  pocket. 

“Not  going  out  to  find  some  man  to  take  you  to  dinner,  are 
you?”  he  asked,  half  seriously  but  w'ith  a  twinkle  in  his  swollen  eye. 

She  shook  her  head  guiltily,  but  wuth  no  suspicion  of  guilt  that  he 
could  see.  Without  looking  at  her  again  he  hurried  down  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

She  had  given  Crombie  full  instructions  where  to  come ;  to  ring  the 
street  bell,  to  ask  for  Mr.  Furlong’s  studio,  to  climb  upstairs  to 
the  top  floor  and  knock  on  the  door  that  faced  him  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  must  pass  before  she  might  expect  that 
knock.  A  woman  will  best  understand  how  she  occupied  that  short 
space  of  time.  For  without  the  slightest  feelings  of  affection,  with 
a  heart  beating  as  peacefully  as  it  would  in  sleep,  a  woman  will  yet 
make  preparations  for  conquest.  And  such  preparations  as  these 
need  no  explanation.  Whatever  issue  she  may  have  determined 
to  fall  out,  the  motive  can  be  calculated  to  be  the  same. 

Crombie,  then,  when  he  did  knock  and  heard  her  voice  admitting 
him,  found  her  §eated  by  the  stove  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  all 
those  little  preparations  finished  and  done  with,  the  faint  odour  of 
her  perfume  just  suggesting  refinement  to  his  mind,  the  red  of  her 
lips  against  her  pale  cheeks,  persuading  his  eyes  to  look  at  them. 

For  the  first  few  moments,  indeed,  he  could  look  at  nothing  else. 
But  presently,  with  an  interest  roused  in  what  she  was  telling  him 
about  Dicky,  he  began  to  look  about  him. 

“Where’s  your  bedroom?”  he  asked  at  last. 

She  pointed  to  the  curtains. 

“  Behind  there  ?  ” 

“Not  a  room — ^just  a  bed.” 

“Where  does  he  sleep  then?” 

“On  that  couch  thing  where  you’re  sitting.” 

He  moved  uncomfortably.  In  fact  for  that  first  half-hour,  he 
was  obsessed  with  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  seeing  her  there  in  the 
rooms  of  a  man  he  did  not  know.  When  she  told  him  about  the 
fight  that  had  taken  place  that  morning,  he  felt  more  uncomfortable 
still. 

“They’ve  got  no  control  over  themselves,”  said  he,  “these  men 
with  the  artistic  temperament.” 

And  shortly  after  that  he  questioned  her  as  to  whether  there 
were  any  chance  of  his  returning.  He  was  distinctly  ill-at-ease. 
When  she  assured  him  that  Dicky’s  work  meant  more  to  him  than 
anything  else  on  earth,  that  nothing  could  have  persuaded  him  to 
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give  up  his  model  class,  he  took  off  his  gloves  with  a  breath  of 
relief. 

“Is  he  any  good  as  an  artist?”  he  asked. 

Instead  of  making  any  reply  to  that,  self-pride  inducing  her  to 
a  thing  she  must  have  known  she  had  no  right  to  do,  she  went  to 
the  easel  that  was  standing  up  against  the  wall  and  faced  it  round 
his  way. 

Crombie  stood  looking  at  the  portrait  in  amazement.  Not  only 
was  it  her,  living,  almost  breathing  there  before  him,  not  only  was 
it  her  with  all  her  pretty  effectiveness  concealing  none  of  the  little 
meannesses  of  her  character  or  hiding  that  want  of  humanity  in 
her  which  Dicky,  evidently  as  well  as  he,  had  seen,  but  it  was  a 
picture.  With  the  black  figure  against  that  mustard  grey  and  the 
spurt  of  green  from  her  necklace  and  her  wrist,  it  was  something 
to  arrest  the  interest  of  anyone. 

“That’s  his  work?”  said  he,  proclaiming  the  obvious  as  one  is 
apt  to  do  in  moments  of  sudden  amazement. 

She  nodded  her  head. 

“He’s  by  way  of  being  a  genius  then,”  said  he. 

She  looked  at  the  picture  with  a  new  light  in  her  eyes.  This 
mere  opinion  of  an  outsider  could  convince  her  more  readily  than 
all  the  personality  of  Dicky  himself.  She  was  ever  more  impressed 
by  what  she  heard  than  what  she  saw. 

“You  do  really  think  it’s  good?” 

He  was  no  critic  of  art,  just  the  ordinary  man  of  ordinary  apprecia¬ 
tions,  with  a  taste  for  pictures  in  his  own  home  when  they  were 
not  too  expensive.  Every  year  he  went  to  the  Academy,  partly 
because  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  discuss  it.  But  once  there, 
he  showed  some  idea  of  selection ;  did  not  necessarily  like  a  Sargent 
because  it  was  a  Sargent,  or  even  dislike  it  in  order  to  be  an 
exception. 

But  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  in  an  artist’s  studio; 
and  here  there  were  no  everlasting  rows  of  other  pictures  to  dis¬ 
tract  the  eye.  Yet  even  in  that  poor  light,  and  not  quite  finished 
as  it  was,  he  felt  he  was  in  the  presence  of  something  even  more 
than  unusual  in  its  cleverness. 

“Well — perhaps  I’m  all  wrong,”  said  he,  as  though  the  proper 
thing  to  have  said  was  that  it  was  bad,  “  but  it  seems  a  masterpiece 
to  me — something  right  out  of  the  ordinary.  If  that’s  not  a  fluke, 
this  chap  ought  to  do  big  things.” 

She  listened  attentively,  trying  in  her  little  mind  to  grasp  what 
big  things  might  mean  and  drifting  irresistibly  into  the  consideration 
of  what  good  it  might  ultimately  be  to  her. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  here  with  him  like  this  ?  ”  asked 
Crombie. 

“Little  more  than  a  week.” 

“  Sleeping  here  every  night  on  that  bed,  with  him  on  that  sofa 
thing?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  he’s  never  made  love  to  you?” 

“Oh,  yes — the  very  first  evening  I  came  here.  But  I  soon  put 
a  stop  to  that.” 

Mr.  Crombie  frowned,  diving  his  hands  deeply  into  his  pockets. 
He  knew  the  world  very  well;  that  is  to  say  he  knew  what  he 
himself  would  do  with  the  opportunities  that  the  world  seemed  to 
offer  to  everyone  but  him.  From  beneath  his  brows,  he  watched  her 
sitting  there,  considered  how  attractive  she  was;  had  no  doubt 
whatsoever  in  his  mind  how  it  would  all  end  and  felt  the  sting  of 
envy  smarting  in  his  blood  when  he  thought  that  some  other  man 
would  claim  what  he  dared  not  secure  for  himself.  It  was  a 
maddening  thought,  jealous  and  overbearing  in  him. 

“I  said  I  was  going  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about  this,” 
he  said,  suddenly.  “You  know  what  I’ve  advised  you  all  along. 
You’re  much  too  good  and  sweet  a  thing  to  he  spoilt  like  this.” 

“Indeed,  I’m  not  spoilt,”  said  she,  with  some  asperity. 

“No — but  you  never  know  what  inducements  he  may  not  offer.” 

“Inducements!”  she  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed.  “He’s 
as  poor  as  he  can  be.” 

Crombie  allowed  his  eye  to  wander  for  a  moment  to  the  easel. 
The  man  who  could  do  that  would  not  remain  poor  for  long.  He 
thought  that,  but  did  not  say  it.  It  was  just  as  well  to  let  her  be 
ignorant  about  that  as  long  as  she  could. 

“But  you’re  playing  with  fire,”  said  he. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  of  pointing  out  to  her  how  unfair  it 
was  to  Dicky,  but  fearing  that  that  might  place  Dicky  in  a  somewhat 
complimentary  light,  he  thought  better  of  it. 

“I’m  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you,”  he  said,  suddenly  and, 
crossing  to  her  side,  he  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulder.  “If  I  allow 
you  five  pounds  a  week  to  live  upon,  will  you  promise  me  that 
you’ll  go  away  from  here  and  always  keep  straight?” 

Tears  were  in  his  voice  as  he  finished  his  sentence.  It  sounded 
so  noble  and  so  generous  an  offer  that  the  very  sentiment  of  it 
touched  him.  Indeed  the  generosity  completely  obliterated  the  real 
motive  in  his  mind,  yet  he  expressed  that  motive  clearly  when  he 
added — “I  couldn’t  bear  to  think  of  you  as  anything  else  but 
straight.” 

Fanny  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  This  was  the  noblest  thing 
she  had  heard  of  in  her  life.  Stretching  out  her  fingers  she  touched 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“You  can’t  do  that,”  she  said,  softly,  “how  long  did  you  mean 
to  do  it  for?  ” 

He  specified  no  time,  but  he  knew  how  hard  it  was  for  girls  in 
her  position,  even  when  they  had  employment.  Five  pounds  would 
ensure  her  a  home,  nice  rooms  to  go  to.  She  need  never  want. 
On  that  even  she  could  comfortably  dress  herself.  Why  did  he 
make  this  magnanimous  offer? 
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“Because,  my  dear  child,”  said  he,  “I  realise  how  many  girls 
have  been  ruined,  just  for  want  of  a  little  money  to  keep  them  going. 
Here  in  this  place,  with  this  fellow,  whatever  he  may  be  like — I 
know  men — your  life’s  absolutely  balancing  on  a  thread.  I  want 
to  see  you  out  of  it.  And  when  you  get  comfortable  little  rooms 
of  your  own — sometimes  I’ll  come  along  and  you  can  give  me 
tea-eh?” 

“Five  pounds  a  week,”  said  she,  “of  course,  I  think  it’s  the 
most  generous  thing  I’ve  ever  heard  of.  You’re  the  only  man  I’ve 
ever  met  who’s  not  asked  for  something  in  return.” 

Now  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  his  blood  warm  with  a  sense 
of  proprietorship.  It  was  all  the  satisfaction  his  vanity  and  his 
senses  had  the  courage  to  need,  that  she  should  belong  to  him. 

“Then  you  won’t  stop  here,  even  to-night — will  you?” 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  fearfully  rude  to  Dicky?”  said  she.  “After  all, 
he’s  put  me  up.  I  don’t  know  where  I  should  have  gone  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  him.” 

He  looked  at  her  critically. 

“You  can  look,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  mean  anything  but  what  I 
say — ”  and  on  that  word  her  voice  broke,  catching  in  her  throat  to 
silence.  They  stood  there  in  the  centre  of  the  studio  with  lips  half 
parted,  anticipation,  wonder  and  apprehension  in  their  eyes.  The 
door  into  the  street  had  slammed  and  far  away  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  house,  they  heard  sounds  of  footsteps  mounting  the  stairs. 

“What’s  the  time?”  she  whispered. 

With  fumbling  fingers  he  hunted  for  his  watch. 

“Half  past  nine.” 

“It  can’t  be  him  then — his  class  isn’t  over  until  half  past  ten. 
If  anyone  comes  and  knocks  on  the  door,  I  sha’n’t  go  and  open  it.” 

So  there  they  stood,  waiting,  as  one  floor  after  another  the  foot¬ 
steps  mounted  nearer  and  nearer. 

“Don’t  make  a  sound,”  she  whispered  again.  “They  can’t  see 
the  light  through  the  door.” 

“But  mightn’t  they  come  in?”  said  he. 

“Not  if  they  don’t  hear  anyone  moving  about.  Now!  ” 

The  footsteps  came  to  the  door.  But  no  sound  of  a  knock  fell 
on  their  ears.  The  door  opened  and  above  the  floor  of  the  studio 
rose  Dicky’s  hea^,  as  he  climbed  the  stairs  into  the  room. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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